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CHAPTER L 

middleham's mubder. 

Middleham's. Nothing more nor 
less. Fat, black letters on a worn brass 
plate, screwed on to a shabby old swing- 
ing door, its upper half of smeared, bad 
glass in prison between two sets of bars ; 
its lower of wood, once brown and 
varnished, now paintless, notched, and 
indented with the boot-heels of coming 
and going clerks, whose ears bristled 
with pens, whose mouths were tempo- 
rary receptacles for pendant straps or 
tape, whose hands were laden with 
enormous black leather pouches, bills 
for acceptance or payment fluttering be- 
tween their fingers, and who had only 
their knees and feet left, with which to 
plunge at Middleham's door. Clerks 
came and went all day, and customers, 
too, for the matter of that, for Middle- 
ham's was a bank. A bank in a narrow 
little lane, forming the connecting link 
between two great thoroughfares in the 
city, with a provision merchant's next 
door to it. Few strangers ever com- 
menced business with Middleham's, but 
the old families who had shown their 
confidence in the founder of the house 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago 
banked with it still ; all the scions of 
the old families starting for themselves, 
took to Middleham's as naturally as to 
shaving, and spread its business far 
and wide. Hugh Middleham, who rep- 
resented the firm in 1860, could recol- 
lect that when he was taken into part- 
nership with his father, some five-and- 
twenty years before, the bank had not 
half the number of accounts ope^j, and 



yet there were few new names in the 
ledgers, no increase in the number of 
clerks behind the counter, and no de- 
crease in the dinginess, the ink-spotted- 
ness, and the shabbiness of the counter 
itself, and, in fact, of the. entire es- 
tablishment. 

People said, and said truly, that half the 
success of the bank was due to Hugh 
Middleham himself. Though a shrewd 
and sensible man, making his ordinary in- 
vestments with discretion, but not above 
an occasional speculative flight for a small 
amount, and with earned money, there 
were many commercial men in the city 
of London who were his equal in knowl- 
edge of finance ; it was his manner, so 
frank and apparently sincere with men, 
so polished and courtier-like with women, 
to which Hugh Middleham was indebt-, 
ed for his luck. When he was a young 
man it had won him a pretty, grace- 
ful girl, with a pretty little fortune, for 
his wife ; and now that he was a white- 
haired, fresh-colored old gentleman, in- 
variably in a blue coat, buff waistcoat, 
and gray trowsers, whom the pretty 
girl had long since left a widower, the 
same luck seemed to attend him. Al- 
though there was no lady to take the 
position of hostess, Mr. Middleham's 
garden-parties, on the Thames, were 
attended by those persons whom the 
fashionable world most delights to honor 
and he had the opportunity— of which 
he but seldom took advantage — of in- 
timacy at some of the best houses. He 
was, in his later years at least, a quiet, 
domestic little man, happiest in potter- 
ing about his fine grounds, and giving 
directions to the gardeners, and in lying 
out in his punt on the river, in the shade 
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of the oyerhanging trees, reading 
Horace. Occasionally, perhaps once or 
twice a month, he would inhabit some 
rooms over the bank, which he had fur- 
nished when a bachelor, and which he 
still used when business matters de- 
tained him in town. 

One morning when the provision 
merchant, who Hved at Highbury, and 
invariably came into the city occupying 
the same seat on the same omnibus, 
descended at the comer of the lane, he 
found the narrow space usually taken 
up by his own vans occupied by a 
pushing, surging mass of humanity — a 
crowd which ebbed and flowed, elbow- 
ed and fought, and was hoarse and mad 
with excitement. The provision mer- 
chant's first idea was that his premises 
were on fire. But when he found no 
trace of smoke or flame, he was reas- 
sured. It was round Middleham's prem- 
ises that the crowd was fighting, and at 
Middleham's door were stationed two 
policemen. The provision merchant, 
whose healthy color, startled by his first 
fright, had come back to his pendulous 
cheeks, turned pale again. He kept a 
tolerably heavy account at Middleham's, 
as his father and grandfather had done 
before him, and over and above the 
ordinary balance, there was a special 
sum of five thousand pounds, paid in 
last week, and destined to be that day 
remitted to his Irish bacon-factors, and 
it was plain that the bank was broke ! 
And yet there were none of the usual 
signs of a house which had stopped 
payment ; clerks went in and out be- 
tween the policemen, and no written or 
printed notice of any kind was posted 
on the open doors. The provision 
merchant could not make it out, and 
flung himself into the crowd, and by 
dint of stamping on feet, and twisting 
his elbows into stomachs and faces, 
struggled to the doorstep and was landed 
within the rescuing clutch of one of 
the constables, to whom he was known, 
and to whom he gaspingly addressed 
the question : 

"What's the matter?" 

The officer, a full-fed personage, said, 
in a fat whisper : 

"Murder!" 

"What?" shrieked the provision 
merchant. 

" Murder,* repeated the policeman. 



" Mr. Middleham — ^up there I " and lie 
jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the upper-story. 

"Good Lord, how did it happen? 
Who did it ? Have they caught him ? 
Tell us all about it I " said the provision 
merchant. 

But the constable pushed him gently 
off, murmuring : 

** No time now, sir. They'll tell "you 
all about it in your place, they know all 
the particulars there." 

The news was true. Mr. Middleham 
had been up town and at his business 
as usual on the previous day, and late 
in the afternoon had sent a message 
to the housekeeper, the only person 
who resided on the premises, announce- 
ing his intention of sleeping at the bank 
that night, and desired that his rooms 
might be prepared. He left the bank 
shortly before the closing hour, and re- 
turned about nine in the evening. 
Where he had been in the interval was 
not precisely known, but he was believed 
to have walked to his club at the West- 
end, and to have dined there, which was 
his ordinary practice when he remained 
in town. At half-past ten the house- 
keeper, who had been for thirty years 
in the service of the family, took her mas- 
ter a jug of hot water, which, with the 
spirit-case and the sugar-basin, she 
placed by his side on the table at which 
he was working at accounts. With the 
freedom which such length of service 
gave her, the woman expressed her 
regret that her master should be en- 
gaged in business matters so late, and 
Mr. Middleham replied pleasantly, 
avowing that though work was little 
more irksome to him than when he 
started in life, he should not then be 
occupying himself but for the absence 
on a confidential mission on the Con- 
tinent of Mr. Heath, the principal 
cashier. Mr. Heath, however, was ex- 
pected back the next day, and Mr. 
Middleham laughingly assured the house- 
keeper that she should not see him for 
a long time, as he intended to pass his 
evenings regularly at Loddonford until 
the bad weather set in. The woman 
then wished him good-night and left 
him. That was the last time he was 
seen alive. 

There was seldom any occasion to 
waken Mr. Middleham. Amongst his 
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country habits was one of early rising, 
and when he slept in London he was 
generally up at seven o'clock, and had 
a stroll before breakfast. When, there- 
fore, on the next morning eight o'clock 
came and there were no signs of her 
master, the housekeeper fancied that, 
tired out with the previous night's work, 
he must have overslept himself, and 
going to his room, tapped at the door. 
There was no reply, and believing him 
to be asleep, the woman went away, re- 
turning in half-^m-hour's time, when she 
repeated her knocking, again without 
effect. By this time Mr. Frodsham, 
the second clerk, who in the absence of 
Mr. Heath, the principal cashier, at- 
tended early to make preparations for 
the opening of the bank, had arrived, 
and the housekeeper, somewhat nervous, 
went down stairs, and besought him to 
accompany her to her master's door. 
Mr. Fro<lsham, a highly respectable but 
rather stupid elderly man, declined, 
pleading that to arouse Mr. Middleham 
was no part of his duty ; but finding it 
necessary to obtain the key of the 
strong room which was in Mr. Middle- 
ham's possession, he consented, and the 
two proceeded together to the chamber 
door. 

The woman knocked, and still there 
was no reply. Then Mr. Frodsham 
tried his hand at rapping, and, finding 
it of no avail, touched the door-handle. 
To his surprise it turned within his 
grasp. 

They entered. The chamber was 
dark, tlie Venetian blinds being down. 
Noiselessly they advanced a few steps ; 
then halted. 

" Mr. Middleham ! " said the clerk. 

*' Are you awake, sir ? " asked the 
housekeeper. 

No reply. No sound at all save the 
ticking of the old-fashioned clock on 
the mantel-piece. 

"He sleeps heavily, ma'am," whis- 
pered Mr. Frodsham. 

" I'm afraid he's ill," said the house- 
keeper, in the same tone. " Such a 
regular gentleman, and — will you mind 
pulling up the blind ? " 

The blinds pulled up, the small table 
which usually stood by the bedside was 
discovered to be overturned and the 
watch, pocket-book, and candlestick on 
the floor. When she saw this, the 



woman turned deadly pale and burst 
into tears. 

^ Fm sure he's ill I " she said, rushing 
to the bed and drawing back the curtain. 
The next moment she fell* back wth 
a scream ; and the old clerk, bendmg 
forward, saw his master's body lying 
stiff ai^ lifeless across the bed. 

" Life had been extinct some hoisie 
before the discovery of the body," said 
a young gentleman of three-and-twenty, 
who was fetched from a neighboring 
surgery. " The cause ? There was not 
much doubt about that!" And the 
young gentleman pointed to the face 
of the corpse, which was of a ghastly^ 
livid hue, and to the swollen throat, on 
which there were blue marks, and 
scratches, and indentations. 

A horrible idea flashed across Mr. 
Frodsham's mind. 

«Gk)od God! Mr. Middleham has 
been murdered ! " 

" Precisely ! " said the young surgeon, 
who began to look upon the incident 
as a great stroke of luck ; to see his 
way to being called as a witness on the 
inquest ; and to getting his name into 
the papers. 

" Oh ! " cried the housekeeper, who, 
honestly and sincerely affected, was 
shedding tears copiously, " was my poor 
master strangled, then, sir?" 

"Strangled is the ordinary word," 
said the surgeon. "The police must 
be sent for, " continued the young man, 
who knew the routine of these matters, 
from having been assistant to the di- 
visional surgeon, "and there'll be an 
inquest and so on, at which, of course, 
I shall have to be present. I'll take 
the liberty of leaving my card upon 
the mantel-piece ; I live quite handy 
here. Good - day, for the present ! " 
And as he went down stairs, he hstd a 
pleasant word or two with an old 
acquaintance, the sergeant of police, 
who had been summoned. 

The police investigation was of the 
usual character. The sergeant, a type 
of his class, steady, sturdy, and stupid, 
after a careful inspection of the body, 
made with a certain amount of decency 
and reverence, announced his conviction 
that "violence had been used," an 
opinion which seemed to be infinitely 
consoling to the two constables who 
accompanied him. 
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" The crime being settled, " prosed 
the worthy sergeant, looking around 
upon his little audience of four, " we 
come to the motive. And that, " he 
a^ed after a pause," I don't at present 
see. It could not be robbery, for here, " 
stooping down and gathering the articles 
from the floor, " here is deceased's watch 
a^ pocket-book. If the object of the mur- 
derer had been robbery, he would not 
have left these behind I " 

« What about the bank ? " cried Mr. 
Frodsham, growing impatient. 

" The bank ! " said the sergeant, " the 
bank ! I was a-comin' to that, sir ! We 
must see if they've been up to any of 
their games down stairs." 

"We must take Mr. Middleham's 
keys with us, if you please," said Mr. 
Frodsham. " There's one on the bunch 
which opens the safe in the private 
office, where the key of the strong- 
room is always kept. I must have tliat 
at once, to give out the money, for it's 
clo83 upon nine o'clock." 

But the bunch of keys was nowhere 
to be found. The housekeeper was 
almost positive she had noticed them at 
her master's elbow when she took up 
the spirit-case on the previous night, 
and the dining-room, as well as the bed- 
room, was thoroughly searched, but 
without any result. 

What was to be done ? The time was 
getting on and the bank must be opened. 
Then Mr. Frodsham suddenly recol- 
lected that young Danby, who acted as 
a kind of confidential clerk and private 
secretary to Mr. Middleham, had 
another key of the safe. Mr. Danby 
had probably arrived by this time ; they 
had better go down. So they went 
down, leaving the weeping housekeeper 
to perform the last office for the dead 
man whom she had served so long in 
life ; the sergeant, who ever since be had 
heard of Mr. Danby 's having a duplicate 
key of the safe, had been solemnly 
endeavoring to think, walking with 
a meditative air, abstractedly feeling 
in the pocket of his coat for his hand- 
cuffs. 

When they reached the bank they 
found most of the clerks already arrived, 
gathered together in a cluster, and 
expressing their curiosity as to what 
could have happened, the only clue 
having been some mysterious words 



uttered by the office porter, who had 
seen the entrance of the constable, 
and who had concluded therefrom that 
something was "up." Mr. Danby, 
standing a little apart from the others, 
and in the act of changing his shooting- 
jacket for an office coat, was quietly 
beckoned by Mr. Frodsham. He was 
a good-lookmg youngster of four-and- 
twenty, with a frank, ingenuous ex- 
pression, crisply curling chestnut hair, 
regular features, and brilliant teeth. 

Had he a duplicate key of the safe ! 
Certainly he had ; but why was he ask- 
ed ? Was anything the matter ? Mr. 
Frodsham shrugged his shoulders and 
heaved a sigh. The sergeant was heard 
to murmur something about, "words 
took down" and "not committing 
yourself ; " the key was produced and 
the policeman, Mr. Frodsham, and Mr. 
Danby walked into a private office. 

There was no necessity for Mr. 
Danby's key, for the door of the safe 
stood wide open. Mr. Frodsham could 
scarcely believe his eyes, and young 
Danby uttered a loud exclamation of 
astonishment. The policeman looked on 
in silence ; but the sergeant with his eye 
on Mr. Danby, repeated the handcijdBf- 
searching process. Mr. Frodsham was 
the first to speak. 

" It's plain enough now," said he ; 
" there has been robbery as well as 
murder. The villains must have been 
disturbed and hurried off, leaving the 
door open ! " 

" I don't know that," said Mr. Danby, 
who had approached the safe. " Every- 
thing here seems undisturbed ; and here 
is the key of the strong room in its 
usual position. Mr. Middleham may 
have forgotten — " 

"Better get to the strong-room, 
please," interposed the sergeant ; 
" talking is a waste of time in these 
matters." 

The strong-room door was found 
locked ; but when it was opened, there 
was an end to all doubt as to what had 
been done. The floor was strewn with 
bits of cut cord and tape, with seals 
adhering to it ; one of the office candles, 
in its old-fashioned, heavy lead candle- 
stick, was on a shelf ; two large boxes, 
belonging to customers, had been forced 
open, the chisel used in the process lying 
by them. Mr. Frodsham lifted a sunk lid 
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in a kind of counter •across the far end 
of the room, and looked eagerly into 
the aperture. Then he cried out, and 
beckoned to those who were standing 
stupefied, to come to him. 

" There were two thousand sovereigns 
in this till last night," he said, shaking 
all over. " Two thousand ; for I count- 
ed them myself, and now there's not 
one — not a single one ! " 

" Better look at the notes, " said Mr. 
Danby, taking down something looking 
like a book, and unbuckling the straps 
surrounding it. " No ! " he said, rui> 
ning his eyes and fingers rapidly over 
the crisp Bank of England notes, lying 
■flat on each other, and divided into 
packets of different amounts "All 
seems straight here ; the thieves must 
have missed them." 

"Not much of a miss they didn't 
make," observed the sergeant forcibly, 
though imgrammatically ; "a sovereign 
'11 go anywhere, but them notes is no 
good to them, numbers known and 
stopped, must send 'em abroad, getting, 
perhaps, three shillin's in the pound, and 
the large ones not to be fobbed off at 
any price. They knew what they was 
about, this lot did, knew what bankin' 
business meant, into the bargain." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 
asked Mr. Frodsham, indignantly. 

"What I say, sir," answered the 
sergeant coolly, but with perfect respect. 
" To my mind this was a put-up job, 
this was ; the parties as were in it knew 
all about the ins and outs of this estab- 
lishment, knew their way all about the 
place, where the keys was kept, and 
where to lay their hands on this or that ; 
knew the chief cashier — who, I've heard, 
is a remarkable smart man — was away, 
and that, no offense to you sir," turning 
to Mr. Frodsham, " things might have 
gone a little slack, and discipline not to be 
maintained at the usual very high pitch. 
What they did not know, and what no 
one could have known, for he seems to 
have settled it all unexpected, poor 
gentleman, was that Mr. Middleham 
intended to sleep at the bank last night, 
and that cost him his life." 

" Do you think so, sergeant? " asked 
Mr. Frodsham. " Good Lord, what an 
awful idea — such a mere chance as 
that!" 

" My notion is that they wanted the 



old gentleman's keys, and the old gen- 
tleman would not let 'em have 'em. And 
— and that's how it came about., How- 
ever," continued the sergeant, " this is a 
big business, sir, and I must report it |p 
my inspector, — ^I'll leave my men on the 
premises, if you please, for when the 
news gets wind, I dare say you'll have 
a crowd round here. Mr. Middleham 
was a very well known man, and it 
aint every day that we has a murder and 
a bank robbery in the city." 

As the sergeant passed out of the 
private door he noticed that business had 
commenced in the bank, and that much 
conversation, upon what subject there 
could be no doubt, was being carried on, 
across the counter. But Mr. Frodsham 
and young Danby returned to the strong- 
room, after the former had given out 
the money for the day, and then pur- 
sued their investigation. All the deeds 
and papers, all the bonds and securities, 
were there, but a large amount of jew- 
elry, left there for safe keeping, had van- 
ished, and Mr. Danby hunted in vain for 
some magnificent (fiamond ornaments, 
deposited by a foreign customer of the 
bank, which he recollected assisting Mr. 
Heath in cataloguing and packing shortly 
before the chief cashier went away. 
By the time they had finished their 
search, and made memoranda of what 
they supposed to be missing, the in- 
spector had visited the bedroom, the 
hue and cry had spread, the lane was 
lined by the crowd, the news had 
reached the newspaper offices ; ragged 
boys, with copies of " Third Edition " 
hanging over their arms, were charging 
up Fleet Street, yelling out, " Murder — 
banker — robbery." The whole London 
world took it up, and " Middleham's 
murder" was at once installed as the 
topic of the day. 

Middleham's murder ! It was years 
since a crime had been committed under 
circumstances of such daring atrocity, 
years since a victim of such position, 
and so well known, had been selected. 

Middleham's murder! For murder 
it was, though some would-be wiseacres 
hinted at suicide. The coroner held 
an inquest, and the jury brought in a 
verdict of " willful murder, against 
some person or persons unknown." 
Unknown they were, and unknown they 
seemed likely to remain, for the 
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police were quite unable to hit upon 
their track. 



CHAPTER II. 

MK. MIDDLEHAM's NIECE. 

Chaponr House, on the verge of 
Hampstead heath, was occupied by the 
Misses Griggs as a seminary for young 
ladies. ^ 

At this epoch in our story, all the 
pupils had left for the summer holidays, 
save two, Grace Middleham, the niece 
of the murdered banker, and Anne 
Studley, daughter of Captain Studley, 
of whom we shall learn more later in 
our story. These two girls are to play 
leading parts ia this story, and it will 
be best for us to study them physi- 
cally and mentally. They are both 
handsome, but of distinct types. This 
is Anne Studley, the tall, strongly-made 
girl, with dark hair and complexion, 
and resolute, earnest eyes ; distinguish- 
ed and intellectual looking though, 
rather than pretty, with a long low 
forehead, a short curling upper-lip 
and a round firm chin ; her manner is 
quick and excited, and she illustrates her 
conversation with abundant gesture. 
Not that she speaks very much, for 
nature, and the small experience she 
has already had of the world, have con- 
bined to make her a thinker, and when 
with her constant companion, Grace 
Middleham, she is not called upon to 
put in many words, for Grace is a 
determined prattler. One of those 
pretty, fair-haired girls, with soft, reg- 
ular features, and timid manners and 
gentle voices, who are perpetually 
cooing about everything, and who, 
though almost always in want of support 
or advice, or assistance, render it almost 
impossible for one to help, owing to 
their multiplicity of words, and their 
paucity of sense. Even at that moment, 
though she knew that her time with 
Anne was precious, and was most anx- 
ious to hear details of her friend's 
future plans, she scarcely gave her an 
•opportunity of replying to her own 
innumerable questions. 

" "What kind of looking man is your 



father?" asked Grace. "You don't 
mind my putting such personal ques- 
tions, do you dear ? I'm really interest- 
ed about it!" 

" A tall, thin, elderly man with iron- 
gray hair and heavy grizzled mustache," 
said Anne, " loofclng like a soldier, 
with an upright figure and a smart, 
decided manner. Generally very grave, 
but studiously polite to ladies in an old- 
fashioned, formal way. I don't know 
anything else noticeable about him ! '* 

'^ It must be the same I " said Grace. 
^I particularly remember the way in 
which he bowed when uncle introduced 
him to me, so different from the half 
shame-faced manner in which young 
men pull off their hats, as though they 
knew the sacrifice they were making and 
it was almost too much to expect from 
them ! How strange now, to think I 
should have met your father ! " 

** I almost wonder papa has never 
spoken of Mr. Middleham, for he has 
often heard me talk of you," said Anne ; 
" but he is very reticent, and when we 
are together I generally chatter for 
both of us ! " 

'^ It was not at uncle's house that I 
saw Captain Studley," said Giiace. 
" He was walking down the village, and 
I have an odd kind of idea in my head, 
and yet that can't be possible, that 
uncle said he lived there." 

" That must be purely an effort of 
imagination, dear," said Anne with 
a grave smile ; " from the description 
you have often given me of your quiet, 
retired Loddonford, it is, I should think, 
the very last place in which papa could 
pitch his tent, if indeed, he should ever 
give up the wandering life which he has 
led so long." 

" Oh, it will be all right, Anne, and 
you must insist upon his settling down 
in some nice house in London," said 
Grace, with the easy conviction of one 
who has generally had her own way. 
" You should get some of Captain 
Studley's friends to help you in persuad- 
ing him." 

" You seem to forget that I know 
none of papa's friends, Gracie ; that I 
scarcely know anything of him," she 
added, but in an undertone that her 
companion did not hear. 

" I thought you might have seen 
them at the hotel, or that they might 
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have gone to the theatre with yon," 
argued Grace. 

" Now you remind me, I was intro- 
duced to the gentleman^who went with 
us to the theatre one night, but I had 
almost forgotten his existence. His 
name was Heath." 

" Now I am sure that it must be 
Captain Studley whom I saw at Lod- 
donford," cried Grace in great exulta- 
tion; "for I have often heard uncle 
speak of Mr, Heath, who is the chief 
cashier in the bank." 

" Your argument is not a very c1o«b 
one, dear," said Anne, smiling again ; 
'' but stiU what you say is quite possi- 
ble. What kind of a man is your Mr. 
Heath? The gentleman I met was 
tall and dark." 

" I don't know that I ever saw Mr. 
Heath," said Grace ; " and if I had I 
should certainly not have taken any par- 
ti(»iilar notice of him, as one of the 
clerks." 

" What can this girl want ? " said 
Anne, at this moment observing the 
servant making signs at the gate ; " it is 
evidently to us she is beckoning ! Do 
you want us, Mary ? Is anything the 
matter?" "Please, miss,'' said the 
girl, scarcely able to speak for lack 
of breath, " Miss Middleham is wanted 
at once ! A gentleman's come to see her, 
and Miss- Martha wishes her to come 
back immediate." 

" We shall be there almost as soon as 
you, Mary," said Anne. And the girls 
returned to the house together. 

Miss Hannah met them in the gar- 
den. Anne noticed at once that the old 
lady was laboring under unusual emo- 
tion. Her voice quivered, and her poor 
withered hand, in its net-mitten, shook 
visibly as she Idd it on Grace's shoul- 
der. " Is uncle in the drawing-room. 
Miss Hannah ? " asked Grace. 

" It's — its not your uncle, dear ; it's a 
gentleman from the bank," said the old 
lady. " He says he must see you at 
once! Do you know, dear — don't be 
frightened — ^but, I think he brings bad 
news for you ! " 

" Bad news 1" cried the girls simulta- 
neously. 

" He said as much to us, and — and 
Martha told me to break it to you — 
and — and now I've done it ! God bless 
you, my dear, and sustain you in your 



trouble ! " And the poor old lady burst 
into a fit of tears. 

" You will come with me, Anne, and 
hear what this is ? " said Grace in a low 
voice. She was very pale, and her lips 
were tight set. 

" Of course, dear, if you wish it," 
replied Anne, pressing her arm. As 
they entered the room, a gentleman, who 
had his back to them, turned round. 
A tall, dark, very handsome man, in 
whom Anne Studley recognized her 
father's friend, Mr. Heath. 



CHAPTER ni. 

MR. MIDDLEHAM'S CLERKS. 

Mr. Heath turned, and confronted 
the young ladies as tkey entered the 
room. 

Surely there were few better bred 
looking men than this, dressed simply, 
yet in perfect taste, and having a cold, 
stern manner, more fitted for a duke than 
a clerk. 

The bow which he made was compre- 
hensive and included them both, but he 
gave no further recognition to Anne 
just then, addressing himself wholly to 
Grace. " I come to you on a very sad 
errand. Miss Middleham," he said, in a 
voice which he had successfully tried to 
make sympathetic, though his manner 
was formal and business-like. " I have 
some bad news to break to you. " 

" My uncle is ill, I presume," said 
Grace, who was really very much fright- 
ened. Anne looked at Mr. Heath in 
painful anxiety, but though his eyes lit 
on hers for an instant, there was no 
response in them, and he turned again 
to Grace, as he said, " The news is even 
worse than you seem to imagine. Mr. 
Middleham is dead ! " 

Grace felt very faint, and would 
have fallen had not Anne been by her 
side, encircling her promptly with her 
strong arm, and whispering words of 
comfott in her ear. Mr. Heath mark- 
ed this proceeding, and looked on in si- 
lent approval. When Grace was a lit- 
tle recovered she said, "How very 
dreadful ! It must have been very sud- 
den ! I had a letter from him only yes- 
terday ! " 
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"It was very sudden," said Mr. 
Heath, " and under very painful circum- 
stances. It would be merely false deli- 
cacy in me, Miss Middleham, to attempt 
to disguise from you a fact which you 
must know within the next few hours. 
Your uncle was murdered I " 

" Murdered I " cried Grace in a low, 
horror-stricken tone, clinging more 
closely to her companion. "Why, 
whom could he have offended ? He was 
the kindest-hearted man in the world, 
and, I should say, had not a single 
enemy." 

"Very likely," said Mr. Heath, 
whose manner had become sterner and 
more business-like than ever. "But 
there was apparently no question of 
private feeling in this deed, which was 
committed for the purpose of robbery. 
The bank has been plundered of a large 
amount of gold and valuable jewelry, 
and it is supposed that in struggling 
with the scoundrels to defend his keys 
Mr. Middleham lost his life. These 
are the details told to me, for I was un- 
fortunately away at the time of the oc- 
currence, having only returned two 
hours ago from Hamburg." 

Grace hid her weeping face on her 
friend's breast, and Anne, knowing it 
was best that her sorrow should have 
its vent, did not attempt to console her 
with words, but merely sustained and 
patted her pretty head. Mr. Heath 
looked on at the group with a critical 
eye, and with some slight sensation of 
pleasure for a couple of minutes, then 
he began to drum with his fingers on 
the chimney-piece against which he 
was leaning. Anne's quick ear caught 
the sound, and she looked up at once. 
There was an expression of impatience 
in Mr. Heath's face, which fully bore 
out the impression she had received 
from the noise. 

"You must bear up, my sweet 
Gracie," she whispered in the girl's 
ear ; " the gentleman has something 
more to say to you." Then, raising her 
head, she said, not without a certain 
air of defiance, "You must be good 
enough to excuse Miss Middleham, who 
is naturally very much overcome at 
this intelligence. You are, doubtless, 
the bearer of some proposition as to 
what she shall do, as you are perfectly 
well aware that all had been settled for 



her to go to her uncle's house at Lod- 
donford this very day, and not to return 
again to school." 

" I heard something of this from 
Mrs. Baker, the housekeeper at the 
bank, to whom Mr. Middleham had 
mentioned it, " said Mr. Heath coldly. 

" There was no private intimacy be- 
tween us, and he rarely, if ever, spoke to 
me of any but business matters. But as 
I enjoyed his confidence in those it has 
been considered advisable that I should 
come here and settle with this young 
l§dy as to her present movements." 

" Has Miss Middleham to decide that 
for herself? " asked Anne. 

" She can say what she would wish 
to do for the next few days," said Mr. 
Heath ; " whether to remain here or go 
to Loddonford. When Mr. Middleham's 
will is read we shall, no doubt, find that 
he, who was such a thorough man of 
business, has expressed his wishes as 
to what his niece shall do in the event 
of his death." 

" Then, what is to be decided merely 
relates to the next few days ? You 
have heard what this gentleman has 
said, dear," she continued, turning to 
Grace, " and it is now for you to state 
your wishes." 

" Oh, let me stay here if you please. 
I could not go anywhere else just now ! 
Let me stay here with you, Anne ! " 

"That seems the easiest and most 
sensible plan," said Mr. Heath, who 
had had quite enough of this scene, and 
was anxious to go. ** I imagine that the 
ladies of the house will make no objec- 
tion, and we may consider the matter 
decided." 

^* Not quite," said Anne, with a ris- 
ing flush, for she was annoyed at his 
off-hand, imperious way ; " Miss Middle- 
ham wishes me to stay with her." 

" Oh, yes, Anne ! I couldn't remain 
here without you ! Fancy having only 
Miss Hannah and Miss Martha at such 
a time I Oh, do stay, Anne ! " 

" If it rested with myself, there would 
be no difiiculty, dear, " said Anne ; 
" but, as you know, I have told papa 
that this is the day for the closing of 
the school. He has probably made his 
plans about me, and he may not like to 
alter them." 

All the time she was speaking, Anne 
was conscious that Mr. Heath's dark 
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eyes were fixed upoD her, and she burn- 
ed with shame and indignation, as she 
felt that he undoubtedly would remark 
the want of confidence with which her 
father treated her. There was, however, 
no change in his tone as he said : 

" I thmk I may venture an opinion on 
that point. I have the honor of speak- 
ing to Miss Studley. I did not recog- 
nize you at first, but when you spoke, 
the likeness dawned upon me. I have, 
as you know, the pleasure of Captain 
Studley's acquaintance, and I think I 
may venture to say that he will consent 
to your remaining with your friend. 
I shall see him this evening and will 
send you his answer to-morrow. Does 
that assurance satisfy your scruples ? " 

" Certainly," said Anne ; then with 
slight hesitation, " provided you are 
certain of seeing papa this evening. 
At present he understands that I am 
leaving here to-day, and I am very 
particular that, so far as I am concerned, 
the engagement entered into should be 
kept." 

" That is an unmistakable sign of 
your being Captain Studley's daughter," 
said Mr. Heath, with the nearest ap- 
proach to a smile which he had per- 
mitted himself during the interview; 
" but I think I can absolve you on 
this occasion. I will promise you that 
I will see your father, and represent to 
him the absolute necessity of your re- 
maining with Miss Middleham while 
she is here. It will be but for a few 
days," he added, dropping his voice, 
" as the funeral is fixed for Thursday, 
when the will will be read, and Mr. 
Middleham's wishes as regards the dis- 
position of his niece will be known. 
May I take my leave in the certainty 
that you will bear Miss Middleham 
company until then ? " 

" You may," said Anne. " I shall 
not stir from here until I receive papa's 
directions that I may do so." 

" Then I will go at once ! " said Mr. 
Heath. 

" Good-day, Miss Middleham. Your 
friend, Miss Studley, has been good 
enough to undertake to remain with 
you until something as to your future 
is decided. I shall probably have to 
communicate with you from time to 
time, though I may ;iot always be able 
to do it in person, as affairs at the bank 



are naturally in confusion owing to 
this unexpected event, and I am required 
there. Good-day, Miss Studley ! You 
shall be sure 'to have your father's au- 
thority for what you have kindly under- 
taken, immediately dfter I have seen 
him." He did not attempt to shake 
hands with either of the girls, but with 
a cold inclination of his head, withdrew 
from their presence. 

" Strong-minded young woman that 
daughter of Ned Studley's," he said to 
himself as he whirled away townwards 
in the Hansom cab which had been 
awaiting him ; " prompt, clear, and de- 
termined, as old Ned himself. Coming 
home, eh ? I don't see quite how that 
will suit the Loddonf ord menage, though 
how he has contrived to keep her so 
long at school is more than I can make 
out. She must be getting on for nine- 
teen, and so must her friend, though 
she's a very different style of person. 
I should not think Ned will have any 
difficulty in planting his daughter on 
Miss Middleham, if he's so inclined. 
That fair girl can't do anything for her- 
self, and is entirely reliant on * Anne, 
dear,' and as she will have plenty of 
money, she may as well keep both Sof 
them ; more especially as * Anne, dear,' 
will be considerably in our way. 
I shall suggest that to Ned Studley." 
And Mr. Heath folded his arms across 
his chest, and lapsed into a brown study 
out of which he roused himself from 
time to time, to make some entries and 
calculations in a memorandum-book, 
and then again fell arthinking. 

Meanwhile, the two girls had again 
strolled out on the heath and seated 
themselves in their favorite spot. Grace 
seemed to have recovered herself con- 
siderably, and to have much less need 
of Anne's sustaining arm, which again 
encircled her. 

" This is a most awful thing to have 
happened, my sweet Grace," said Anne, 
"I fear you will feel the shock very 
much!" 

" Yes, dear," said Grace. " Oh, of 
course, I know I shall. I wonder what 
will become of me — ^where I shall be 
sent to live, I mean." 

" Poor old man," mused Anne. 
" What a dreadful ending ! Strangled m 
his bed fighting with his last breath to 
defend the keys which were his trust." 
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" It's quite horrible," said Grace ; "I 
suppose I shall have to go to Madame 
Sturm, she is the only person I can 
think of. She is a kind of second 
cousin of mine, and always lives abroad." 

"Do you know," continued Anne, 
not heeding her, " that though I never 
saw your uncle, I can picture the scene 
quite vividly to myself. Stories of mur- 
der have always had a kind of hideous 
fascination for me. I have pored over 
them until I could almost fancy the 
deed done before my eyes.' 

"Dear me, how dreadful!" said 
Grace. " I suppose it will be Madame 
Sturm ! But only fancy, Anne, if uncle 
has made no provision for me in his will, 
or Aas not made a will at all ; and these 
people who are so methodical in all 
other matters, are frequently very care- 
less about that. I shall have to go out as 
a governess, or do something to get my 
living." 

"That is a prospect which, applied 
to myself, has not the least terror, but 
is rather agreeable than otherwise," said 
Anne. " No doubt you, who have 
been brought up with other expectations 
would feel it differently. But I don't 
think, dear, you have much to fear. 
Your uncle was too just a man not to 
take care of you, and too business-like 
not to provide for any contingency." 

"Then it will be Madame Sturm!" 
said Grace. "You would come and 
see me there, wouldn't you, dear ? " 

" I suppose my coming would depend 
a good deal upon where I was," said 
Anne ; " but, as I have already told 
you, I am entirely in the dark as to 
what I may do in the future. At 
present I do not even know whether 
papa may not be annoyed with me for 
having settled to remain here." 

But the next day brought a solution 
to this doubt. Early in the afternoon 
Miss Studley was informed that "a 
gentleman from the bank wished to 
speak to her," and, on repairing to the 
drawing-room, accompanied by Grace, 
Anne found, instead of Mr. Heath, 
whom she had expected, a fair young 
man with a boyish figure, a quantity of 
chestnut hair parted down the middle 
of his comely head, blue eyes, and reg- 
ular features. He was very well dressed. 

" Miss Studley ? " said the young 
gentleman in evident doubt, looking 



from one to the other of the girls as 
they entered the room. 

" I am Miss Studley," said Anne, 
with a grave bow ; though Grace, who 
seemed quite to have recovered from 
the shock of the previous day, whispered 
in her ear, " let me speak. ' 

" I must apologize," said the young 
^ntleman, who looked pleased at the 
intelligence, " for intruding on you, and 
for being obliged to intn^uce myself. 
My name is Danby. Walter Danby; 
here is my card," and he laid it on the 
table ; " and my friend Heath has asked 
me to come to you as a bearer of a 
message from him." 

" You are one of the clerks in the 
bank, sir?" asked Anne. 

" Yes," resumed Mr. Danby, " I am 
to tell you. Miss Studley, that Mr. 
Heath saw Captain Studley last night, 
according to promise, and that there is 
no objection to you remaining here with 
Miss Middleham. When Miss Middle- 
ham goes. Captain Studley will either 
come or send for you. That was the 
message," said Mr. Danby, who, all the 
time he was speaking, kept his blue eyes 
fixed on Anne, in fraiJc, involuntary 
admiration. 

" Thank you, very much, for bring- 
ing it, Mr. Danby," said Anne. " I 
should have introduced you to my friend 
Miss Middleham. That is pleasant news 
that Mr. Danby brings, is it not, 
Grace?" 

" Very pleasant for me, dear, though 
I'm afraid it will be dull enough for 
you to have to remain here. Has any- 
thing been settled about — my — any of 
the — arrangements — Mr. Danby ? " ask 
ed Grace, in hesitation. 

« The funeral is fixed for Thursday," 
said Mr. Danby, quickly comprehend- 
ing what was meant ; " and as the 
wUl is only read after the return from 
the cemetery nothing can be definitely 
known until then." 

" I fear, from your silence on the 
point, that nothing further has been 
discovered about the murder," said 
Anne. ' 

" There is at present not the remotest 
clue to the murderers. The police are 
pottering about the premises, and 
making the usual investigation; but 
we all know," said Mr. Danby, speak- 
ing as though he was at least sixty 
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years old and had passed his life in such 
matters, " we all know how much that 
is worth. And yet it ought not to 
be a difficult matter to catch them. 
They carried off some splendid jewelry 
which could be recognized at once if 
they attempted to sell it. I myself 
could swear to it in any court of 
justice in the land.*' 

" That ought to lead to their detec- 
tion," said Anne. 

" And sooner or later it will ; I feel 
convinced of that. Now, I*m afraid I 
must take my leave. I hope to be 
selected again as the bearer of news 
to you, Miss Studley. Can I say any- 
thing to Mr. Heath from you, Miss 
Middleham ? I shall only be too de- 
lighted to be of service." And Mr. 
Danby bowed himself out of the room. 

He, too, had his reflections in the cab 
which bore him townwards. He was not 
a very wise young man, and was, per- 
haps, a little conceited. But he was 
bom and bred a gentleman, honorable, 
upright, and true ; and he thought on 
his homeward drive that he had never 
seen a girl who had taken his fancy so 
much as Anne Studley. 

" That's what I call a horrid little 
man," said Grace, as soon as the door 
had closed behind him. 

" I do not see that you have any 
cause for saying so, Grace," said Anne 
warmly. " He struck me as being per- 
fectly gentlemanly and polite, and 
nothing could be kinder than the way in 
which he offered his services to you." 

" Oh, you dear Anne ! how easily you 
can be taken in ! " cried Grace, laughing 
and clapping her hands. " A companion 
to the * Gardener's Daughter,' by 
Tennyson, to be called the * Captain's 
Daughter,' by — ^let me look at his card 
-|-by Walter Danby. What a pretty 
little name ! And he belongs to a club, 
too — what of that ! you will have to 
make him give up his club when you're 
married, Anne." 

" I will think of what you say, dear, 
when the time arrives," said Anne, 
with a. faint smile. She had had 
enough of the joke, but nevertheless 
she took the card which Grace had 
thrown on to the table, and when she 
was alone in her room, locked it away 
in her desk among the few treasures 



During the next three days, when 
they were left to themselves, the girls 
talked a great deal about Mr. Danby, 
for the subject was one on which Grace 
thought she rather shone in the exercise 
of her wit, while, though Anne always 
pretended annoyance, it was secretly 
agreeable to her. On the fourth morn- 
ing Mr. Danby came again, and Grace 
acknowledged to herself how good-look- 
ing he was as he advanced towards them 
— they were in the drawing-room — with 
a bright flush on his cheeks. " This 
time," he said, after the first salutation, 
" I am the bearer of a missive for each 
of you. This," taking from his pocket 
a square blue envelope inscribed in broad 
round characters, " was given to me for 
you, Miss Middleham, by old Mr. Hick- 
man, the lawyer, who has been con- 
stantly at the bank for the last few 
days. Your packet is not so formidable- 
looking. Miss Studley ; only this little 
note which Mr. Heath asked me to hand 
to you." And as he handed it to her 
their eyes met, both earnest, his ardently, 
hers quietly, and each full of information 
for the other. 

" Don't read yours until we see what 
is in mine, Anne," said Grace ; " this is a 
most terrible-looking communication, 
and I fancy all my future life depends 
on what it says 1 " 

"Mine will keep very well, dear," 
said Anne, glancing at the address of 
the note which she held in her hand. 
" It is from papa, and no doubt contains 
his directions as to what I am to do. 
Read yours, Grace, I am all impatience 
to hear your fate." 

Grace broke the big red seal bearing 
the letters H. & H., in old-fashioned 
boldness, without the slightest attempt 
at monogammatic combination, unfold- 
ing the square stiff sheet of quarto paper, 
read as follows : 

" 96 Serle Stbeet, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
"Dear Madam.— We have to inform you 
that your deceased nncle, the late Mr. William 
George Middleham, has by will, dated 3d 
January last, constituted you, on attaining your y 
majority, his sole heiress and residuary legatee. / 
The will further provides that should the / 
testator's decease take place — as has im- / 
fortunately proved the case— while you were 
under age, you should be domiciled until the ,' 
attainment of your majority with your relative, 
Madame Sturm, she being paid such a yearly , 
stipend for your maintenance, etc., as may be 
agreed upon between her and Mr. Hillrnan, 
the executor of the will. Pursuant to these 
instructions, we have communicated with 
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Madame Sturm, who ^ now residing No. 100 
Pappelsdorf Allee, Bonn, on the l£ine, and 
should she accept the charge, our Mr. HiUman 
will be with you on Monday next, at 6 p.m., 
for the purpose of escorting you by the night 
mail to that place. Your obedient servants, 

" UnxMAN AND Hicks." 

" That is indeed good news about the 
money," said Anne, as Grace finished 
the letter. " I was sure Mr. Middleham's 
sense of justice would have prompted 
him to take care of you." 

"Oh, is it not excellent?" said Grace. 
"And you see it is to be Madame 
Sturm's after all. There's no doubt 
about her taking me, 1 should think; 
she will be only too glad of ' the stipend.' 
And your note, Anne ; you have not 
told me what that was about." 

" I will tell you presently, dear ; it 
was not of much importance," said 
Anne, who had read it, and quietly 
placed it in her breast. It consisted only 
of a few lines, running thus : 

** Deab Anne.— Your friend leaves Hamp- 
stead. I find, on Monday ; so be at the Padding- 
ton Station a few minutes before five on that 
day, and look out for me. Affectioiiatelv yours, 

'*'E.S.'^ 

* ' P. S. —Don't make any gushing arrangements 
about correspondence with Miss Middleham, or 
going to see her, or anything of that kind. I 
want you to forget her, ana every one and 
everything connected with your school-days, 
and to begin a new life. I am urgent on this 
point, so please attend to it." 

'" Mr. Heath told me I was to bring 
back an answer to the lawyer's letter, 
Miss Middleham," said Mr. Danby. " I 
merely suggest this, without any wish 
to hurry you." 

"Well, then, I'll write it at once. 
Will you come and help me, Anne? 
Oh, no, of course not ; there's not the 
least occasion for it," she added, looking 
at her conipanion ; " I can do it per- 
fectly by myself. I've only to say I'll be 
ready for old Mr. What's-his-name on 
Monday. Don't you think, Anne, you 
had better take Mr. Danby into the 
garden while I am writing ? It is so 
very hot in this room." And, smiling to 
herself at the readiness with which this 
piece of stratagem — the first she had 
ever attempted — was adopted, Grace 
applied herself to writing her note. 

She had written, and sealed it, and 
looked into the " Beauties of the British 
Poets," and shaken up a very streaky 
bottle of Alum Bay sand, to try and 
get the contents to mix, before Anne 



and Mr. Danby returned. Then Mr. 
Danby took the note, and his leave — 
Anne, at Grace's suggestion, accompany- 
ing him to the door. 

" I am sure no manoeuvring mamma 
could be better to you than I am, dear," 
said Grace, with a laugh, when Anne 
returned. " I feel that I arranged the 
two opportunities with the most con- 
summate tact, and I only hope you both 
took advantage of them I " 

" You are a ridiculous little goose," 
said Anne, again blushing, " and I don't 
understand what you mean." 

" I am not very clever, I know, but 
I have eyes in my head," said Grace. 
" Of course, I'm not surprised at the 
little man's being taken with you, but 
that you, my sober, grave darling, should 
return it so quickly— oh, it's no use your 
shaking your head, I watched you when 
he came into the room, and aU the time 
he was talking just now, and Fm certain 
of it. He is a very nice little man, dear, 
and very nice-looking, and I'm sure I 
don't see why — " 

"Will you give your attention for 
one minute to something serious," in- 
terrupted Anne. " That note I received 
was from papa. I could not speak before 
Mr. Danby, but in it he orders me to 
give up all further conmiunication with 
you, and any hope of seeing you 
again I " 

" Not see me again ! No further com- 
munication ! Why, what on earth does 
he mean ? What are his reasons ? " 
cried Grace, sobered in an instant. 

" I told you before, he never gives 
any reasons, dear ; he simple issues his 
orders — ^which I am bound to obey ! " 
said Anne, with a sigh. 

" Yes, but I am not bound to obey 
Captain Studley's orders, and I don't 
intend to, that's morel" said Grace, 
firing up. "He cannot prevent my 
writing to you, I suppose ? " 

" But if you had no answers, dear, 
you would soon grow tired of writing," 
said Anne. " No, I fear we must give 
up all our pleasant plans for the future." 

" I will not give them up, " said 
Grace petulantly. " You are not going 
to be under your father's dominion all 
your life, and — and besides, I have a 
kind of presentiment about this, which 
I cannot explain. We must arrange 
some method of communication, in case 
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of our urgently wanting to see each 
other, Anne." 

" It would not be difficult, dear," said 
Anne. " We could arrange some catch- 
word as a signal, and state what we 
wanted, in a guarded manner, in an ad- 
vertisement in the Times. We must 
fix upon some word, and take care to 
remember it. It should be something 
striking. What shall it be ? " 

" I think * spero ' is a nice word," 
said Grace, " and very safe, because 
it's Latin and no one would think that 
girls would use it." 

" Stop " said Anne, " walls have ears 
in this seminary. I will whisper you the 
word," and suiting the action to the word, 
she gave the secret signal which was to 
be known only to themselves when dan- 
ger or distress should, in the future, 
threaten either of them. 

When the time for final parting ar- 
rived, there was a very sad scene. 
Grace completely broke down and wept 
profusely, and even Anne's sterner na- 
ture gave way. 

" If ever you are in trouble, my dar- 
ling, be sure to let me know," were 
Grace's last words. 

" Be sure of that," said Anne, whose 
arms were round her. " God bless and 
guard you, my pet ! Remember * Toc- 
sin.'" 

What could have brought Mr. Dan- 
by to the Paddington Station ? Anne no- 
ticed him directly she arrived, looking 
about in a listless, purposeless way. 
He caught her eye at once, raised his 
hat, and seemed about to approach her. 
But the next minute she felt a touch on 
her shoulder, and looking round, saw 
her father. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SPIDERS AND A FLY. 

Captain Studlet smiled upon his 
daughter, and greeted her with a friend- 
ly hand-pressure. He did not treat her 
to a paternal kiss, because he had a 
special horror of making himself ridicu- 
lous, and there were plenty of people 
looking on who, as he flattered himself, 
would not guess the exact relationship 
between himself and Anne, and might 
2 



put a false construction on the embrace. 
He was, as Anne had described him, a 
handsome man of about fifty-five, with 
keen black eyes and hawk-like profile, 
a partially bald head fringed with care- 
fully-arranged gray hair, grizzled whis- 
kers and mustache. His clothes were 
quiet in color and well made, though 
with something sporting in their cut ; 
the gray trowsers rather tight to the 
leg, the long scarf with the plain gold 
horsehoe-pin, the cut-away coat with the 
pockets at the side, and the white hat 
with the black band. At the same time 
it must be allowed that the style was 
purely sporting, and not in the least 
slangy. Some of Captain Studley's 
friends were in the habit of saying that 
he "looked like a duke." In society 
he could assume very pleasant manners 
and pass for being a frank, convivial 
creature, but by nature he was rather 
reticent and reserved. Now, at the 
very moment of meeting him, Anne 
could not make up her mind whether 
or not her father had observed her in- 
terchange of salutation with Mr. 
Danby ; he had said nothing about it ; 
but that, with Captain Studley, by no 
means was to be taken as a reason for 
his not having been cognizant of the 
entire proceeding. 

" You are decidedly improved, Anne,'' 
said the captain, eyeing his daughter 
with the glance of a connoisseur, as she 
sat opposite to him in the railway car- 
riage of which they were the sole oc- 
cupants. "You have become set and 
womanly. There was a tendency to 
gangling about you when we last met, 
which was rather terrible ; but it is al- 
ways so with girls at that age, I believe^, 
I suppose you are glad to have left 
school?" 

" I scarcely know ; I have not yet 
realized the feeling sufiiciently to judge- 
whether I am glad or sorry," said 
Anne. 

" Exactly," said the captain. " You 
will have some regret about parting 
with your school friends, that is natural 
enough. There's Miss Middleham, for 
instance." 

" Yes," said Anne. " Was not that 
a dreadful thing about her uncle ? " 

" About her uncle ? " repeated the 
captain, looking hard at his daughter. 
" Oh, yes, to be sure — that was a dread- 
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ful thing. Not very bad for her, though, 
as she could not have cared much 
about hhn, and comes into all the money, 
I'm told. By-tlie-way, that reminds 
me. I wrote to you that you must 
give up all communication and corres- 
pondence with Miss Middleham. Did 
you think that odd on my part ? " 

" I thought you must have had some 
special reason for issuing those orders," 
said Anne. . " I did not attempt to guess 
what the reasons were.*' 

" Exactly ; that was quite right ! 
* Their's not to reason why,' as Tenny- 
son says. I read that poem, the * Charge 
of the Light Brigade,' at some penny 
readings which they got up last winter 
at Loddonford, with great success," said 
the captain, lifting lus hat, and jauntily 
pushing his hands through his hair. 

" Loddonford ! Is that where our 
home is? Are we going there now?" 
cried Anne, suddenly remembering what 
Grace had said. 

" I don't know about our home," said 
the captain. " Loddonford is where I 
have a cottage for the present, and where 
we are going now ; but I don't imagine 
' it will be much of a home for you. And 
that brings me back to what I was 
saying. Miss Middleham is an heiress, 
and, as such, a very unfit companion for 
you who have got your own bread to 
earn. She would naturally fill your 
head with all kinds of foolish notions, 
and, equally naturally, you would be 
very jealous of her position, and think 
that you were very much to be pitied. 
That would not do at all. Indeed, if she 
had been coming down here, instead of 
going to Germany, I should not have 
had you with me at all, but should have 
found some place for you as governess, 
and sent you straight off there." 

" Oh, I am to be a governess then ! " 
said Anne, quietly. 

" Most certainly you are," said the 
captain. "You didn't think I was 
giving you such an education as you've 
had in order that you might tom-fool 
upon the stage ? That's the only other 
way for a girl to make money, that I 
ever heard of. - Governess, companion ; 
that kind of thing. You know what I 
.mean." 

Yes, Anne knew what he meant, she 
said. It was coming out exactly as she 
:had anticipated — exactly as she had toM 



Grace. Life in all its harsh, stem 
reality was about to conmience for her 
at once. She was not disappointed, 
though she had hoped for some little 
interval. After all, it might be for the 
best. 

"By-the-way, how did you know 
young Danby?" asked the captain, 
looking hard at her again. " I saw 
him bow to you just now at the station, 
didn't I?" 

" Very likely," said Anne, struggling 
to keep down her rising color ; " he is 
a clerk in Middleham's bank." 

" Thanks, very much," said the cap- 
tain, with a pleasant sndle ; " so far the 
court is with you, I knew that already. 
What I want to know is how you be- 
came acquainted with him?" 

" Mr. Danby had been up once or 
twice to Hampstead with messages for 
Grace Middleham from Mr. Heath and 
the lawyers," said Anne. *' Grace 
Middleham introduced him to me." 

" I see," said the captain, " I see. He 
is a pleasant young man, but rather too 
fast for one in his position. However, 
he comes down to stay with me at this 
place now and then, and, by force of 
example and that kind of thing, he will 
soon get over that." 

Mr. Danby fast ! Mr. Danby stay- 
ing at Loddonford I Anne almost 
doubted the evidence of her ears. Why 
had he never spoken to her of his in- 
timacy with her father ? He must have 
known who she was, and such conduct 
was strange, to say the least of it. 

WTiile she was thinking thus, the 
speed of the train began to diminish, 
and her father suggested that she should 
get her " traps " together, as they were 
approaching their destination. 

After an hour's drive they arrived 
at the deserted and rapidly decaying 
little house which Captain Studley 
called his " cottage." Leading Anne 
through the mould-covered rooms to a 
small apartment which was to be her 
chamber, her father left her, and so 
soon as the door was closed behind him, 
Anne lay. her arms upon the chimney- 
piece, and burying her head between 
them, burst into a great fit of crying. 

It was a foolish thing to do, as prac- 
tically it could have no beneficial result; 
but, though strong-minded, she was bat 
a girl after all, and had not seen enough 
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of the world's ways as yet to take hard 
blows with a smiling face. Moreover, 
she was wretched at having to part from 
her friend, tired with her journey, and 
half dazed with the utter misery of the 
place in which she found herself. 
Hitherto, when she had met her father, 
she had seen him at an hotel, which was 
smart and fresh, and bright with life. 
When he had mentioned having, a 
" cottage," Anne's fancy had depicted a 
little retreat on the Birket Foster model, 
with swallows twittering on the thatch- 
ed roof, and roses clustering round 
the pretty porch ; and the shock on 
discovering the reality was too much for 
her. Her father's manner, too, seemed 
altered. Formeriy he had been stem 
and short in speech, but now there 
seemed to be about him a heartlessness 
— as evidenced in his determination to 
rid himself of her at the eariiest op- 
portunity — ^which she had never before 
noticed. This in itself would have in- 
duced her to do her best to meet his 
Mdshes by seeking some situation ; and 
as she looked round the dreary room, 
and saw through the window the tangled 
wilderness enclosed in crumbling walls 
and brooded over by the clinging vapor, 
she felt thankful that her father refused 
her petition for permission to stay there. 
On the second evening after her arri- 
val, Anne was sitting alone in the dull 
dining-room, which she had brightened 
by the introduction here and there of a 
few flowers, and made look more hab- 
itable by a different arrangement of 
the furniture and by the never-failing 
magic of a woman's touch, when the 
gate-bell rang, and, looking up, she saw 
two gentlemen alighting from a fly. 
In an instant she recognized Mr. Heath 
and Mr. Danby, and as her eyes fell on 
the latter, for the first time since she left 
Hampstead, she felt that life was not so 
wholly wretched as she found it dur- 
ing the last few days, and that there 
was some one who took interest in her 
existence. Walter Danby had never 
said as much, and yet she knew it, as 
well as if he had spoken in the plainest 
language, saw it that instant in the 
bright flush which mounted into his 
cheeks, and the glad look which shone 
in his eyes, as he perceived her at the 
window. The next minute he was in 
the room, and by her side. 



" You did not think we should meet 
again so soon, Miss Studley," he said in 
a cheery voice and with a frank smile, 
" and I dared hardly hope it." 

" You must have had much clearer 
ideas on the subject than I could possi- 
bly have," said Anne, with something 
of pique in her tone. " Why did you 
not tell me that you knew father ? that 
you were in the habit of visiting him ? " 

" I did not mention my acquaintance 
with Captain Studley," said Mr. Danby 
looking a little uncmof ortable, " because 
he would have informed you of it him- 
self, if he desired you to kno>v it. 
Besides, I was not certain that you 
were coming here, or that I should 
have the pleasure of seeing you again." 

" I never was more astonished than 
when I recognized you at the gate," 
said Anne. " That is Mr. Heath with 
you, is it not ? " 

" Yes," replied Danby ; " he has gone 
up to the captain's den ; he has some busi- 
ness to talk over, he said, and did not 
want my company. You may judge how 
sorry I was to be able to have a few 
minutes with you. And so you were 
surprised to see me ! You did not know 
I was a friend of your father's ? " 

" Oh yes, he had mentioned your 
name to me ; he saw you that day at 
the station, but somehow I never 
thought you would come while I was 
here." 

" And may I ask what Captain Stud- 
ley said of me ? " asked Danby, looking 
rather nervous, " nothing very bad, I 
hope-— K)nly— only he has not seen me 
under quite the best circumstances. 
Of course, when I first made his ac- 
quaintance, I had no notion I should 
ever see you, or — or it might have been 
different." 

" Oh no, he said nothing very bad of 
you," said Anne, trying to smile, 
"nothing indeed of any consequence, 
only just alluded to having seen you at 
Paddington." 

The subject was uncomfortable to 
her, and she was glad to change it, so 
after a few minutes she said, " You will 
be able to make but a flying visit, I'm 
afraid, the last train to town leaves 
very early, does it not ? " 

" Oh, we're not going back to-night," 
said Danby, " we've engaged beds at 
the inn. We alwayi^ do that when we 
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borne down here, because we have — that 
is to say, Heath and the captain have 
buisness which keeps them up very 
late." 

" It must be very dull for you, having 
to sit by while they are engaged," said 
Anne. " How do you amuse yourself ?" 

" Oh, no, not dull, I generally take a 
hand — j mean a share in — in what they 
are doing. It — it helps to pass the 
time, you know." , 

"Yes, of course," said Anne, who 
was wondering to herself what induced 
him to take the journey folr the mere 
purpose of sitting by while her father 
and Heath were engaged in their 
business. At this moment the captain's 
door was heard to close, and the next he 
made his appearance in the room. 

" Good - evening, Danby," he said, 
advancing and shaking hands, "my 
daughter, I find, you know already, 
though you did not expect to find her 
here. She's only making a short stay, 
for this is scarcely the place for a young 
lady. Anne, tell the servant to take 
some candles into my little study, my 
den, as I call it. Mr. Heath is there 
and will be engaged for some little time 
in accounts and that sort of thing. And 
when you've done that you can go to 
your own room, please. Mr. Danby 
and I have some important business to 
transact, and we will remain here." 

" Very well, papa," said Anne. " Shall 
I see you again ? " 

" I think not," said the captain. " We 
may be detained late, long after the hour 
when it is advisable you should be ia 
bed. You had better say good-night 
to Mr. Danby, Anne." 

"Good -night, and good-bye. Miss 
Studley," said Danby, venturing to 
press the hand which she extended to 
him, " for we shall have started in the 
morning long before you are visible, I 
imagine." 

" Oh, yes, long before," said the cap- 
tain. " Good-night, Anne. Mind Mr. 
Heath has two candles, at once." And, 
as Anne left the room, her father care- 
fully closed the door after her. 

"Now, my young friend," he con- 
tinued, when they were alone, "Mix 
yourself a glass of grog, and let us sit 
down quietly to our tournament. "Wo- 
men are all very well, but they are some- 
times very much in the way. Ah, you 



don't think so now, of course, but you 
will when you come to my age. That girl 
of mine, she must go as soon as I can 
find a proper place to send her to. 
However, that does not interest you. 
Just help me to wheel this table under 
the lamp. So. And you will find the 
cards in the drawer of the sideboard 
behind you. Here is the key ; I keep 
it locked now my daughter's at home, 
for all women are afflicted with curiosity. 
They can't help it ; it is natural to them. 
And it is as well to give them as little 
as possible to find out." 

" Do you mind my setting light to 
the fire. Captain Studley ? " asked Danby, 
" I see it is already laid ; and this room 
strikes me as chilly." 

" By all means," said the captain. 
" You will find matches on the chinmey- 
piece. It's the damp from that infernal 
pond. If I were likely to stop here any 
time, I'd have it drained. But I'm a 
bird of passage, and it would be useless 
to spend money on any part of this 
place. Talking of money, how do we 
stand ?" 

" I am afraid I am forty pounds in 
your debt," said Danby, with flushed 
cheeks. " I had a run of ill luck when 
we last played." 

" Exactly ; that is the precise sum," 
said the captain, who had referred to 
some memoranda in his pocket-book. 
" Well, to-night luck will change, very 
likely. Fortune rarely fayors me twice 
in succession. Shall we play three 
games for double or quits ? " 

Danby hesitated for a moment. The 
amount of the stake proposed would, if 
he lost, be of serious import to him. But 
he was ashamed to confess it, and, at 
at the same time, he had an odd kind of 
notion that he would conciliate Captain 
Studley in order to get opportunities of 
seeing Anne. So he consented, and 
they sat down to ^cart^. 

A curious sight for a physiognomist 
and character student. The rays of the 
shaded swinging lamp falling on the two 
players — on the chestnut curls and 
bright, eager face of the boy, leaning 
forward and hurriedly assorting his 
cards ; on the sparse gray locks and 
keen, though composed look of his 
companion, reckoning his hand at a 
glance, and perfectly conscious of his 
own strength. A tumbler of brandy 
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and water stood at Danby's side, from 
which, during each deal, he would 
hurriedly sip; but the captain rarely 
touched stimulants, and never when 
he had any business on hand. Steadily 
they played on into the night, rarely 
speaking save in the jargon of the game, 
or when at the end of each they agreed 
upon the state of the account. This 
was much against Danby. Fortune 
seemed far more faithless to him even 
than she had been on the previous occa- 
sion. He had little skill as 6ompared 
with his adversary, and such as he had 
he threw away after a few games, when 
he found he was losing, playing reck- 
lessly and staking wildly. 

All this time the captain, who was as 
calm and self-possessed as when he first 
sat down, had been making occasional 
memoranda in his pocket-book, and 
meeting his companion's wild demands 
that the stakes should be increased with 
faint protests, which were never re- 
newed. Danby's tumbler had' been 
thrice replenished, and his manner had 
become more and more nervous and 
excited when, as, at the close of a game, 
the captain was completing an entry and 
' Danby was shuffling the cards for a 
fresh deal, the clock struck two. 

" Hallo I " said Studley, as the chimes 
fell upon his ear ; " I had no notion it 
was so late ! No more play to-night, 
Danby. You've lost heavily enough 
for once, and must knock off for a little 
time. No man could stand up against 
such a run of misfortune. Have you any 
notion how much you owe me now ? " 

" I don't know exactly," said Danby, 
pushing his hair from off his forehead. 
^' A good deal, I'm afraid ! I didn't keep 
any account of it towards the last." 

" There's the statement," said the 
captain, tearing a leaf from his pocket- 
book and handing it across the table. 
" One hundred and fifty-three pounds, 
exactly." 

" Good God ! is it as much as that ? " 
cried Danby, with horror in his face. 
" It can't be — I mean to say I had no 
idea I had lost so much." 

" There it is in detail," said the cap- 
tain, " and you can judge for yourself. 
I didn't know what it was myself until 
I totted it up ; but I knew it was run- 
ning on." 

" Won't you — won't you give me my 



revenge ? " said the young man, feebly ; 
for he was almost stunned by the an- 
nouncement. 

" I'll giv^ you anything you like, my 
good feflow," said Studley ; " but not 
now, and not indeed, until you have 
squared up this account. You see, we 
began to-night with your owing me forty 
pounds, and that was against all rules, 
which stipulate for payment at the time 
of play." 

" I will pay you. I had no intention 
of attempting to shirk payment. I will 
pay you indeed." He stood with one 
hand leaning on the table, the other 
clasped to his head, endeavoring to 
collect his senses. 

" Of course you will, my dear Danby ; 
I never imagined differently for an 
instant, but when ? The money would 
be particularly handy just now, for I 
have my daughter's school bills to settle, 
and one or two other affairs to meet ; 
and the truth is, I am confoundedly 
short." 

" I — I can't pay just yet — I mean 
for a day or two," said Danby. " I 
must realize some money which belongs 
to me, and which I had set apart for 
something else." 

" Ex-actly," said the captain, " which 
you had set apart for something else, 
not anticipating any such contingency 
as has arisen! Well, a day or two 
would not matter, but it must not be a 
week or two, because, as I tell you, I 
want the money." 

" You would like me to name a day 
for the payment. Would Sunday next 
suit you ? It is an odd day to fix upon, 
you may think, but it is the only one 
which I have free, and I should like to 
bring the money down here myself," 
said Danby, with the secret hope that 
after he had finished his business with 
the captain, he might be able to get a 
few words with Anne. 

" Sunday will do very well, * the 
better day the better deed,' as they say, 
and a better deed than the payment of 
money to a person who wants it as much 
as I do, could not well be ! " said the 
captain. " Let us say Sunday then, at 
three o'clock. That will give you ample 
time to get down here — ^for I suppose 
you lie late on the Sunday morning, 
take it easy after that regular week 
day grind, eh ? and then, perhaps, you 
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will stop to dinner, and if you're bent 
on having your revenge, you might win 
all your money back the same night. 
Now, I think I'll be off to bed." 

" And I, too, for I feel thoroughly 
tired out," said Danby. " By-the-bye, 
shall I tell Heath how late it is ? " 

" No. I don't think I would disturb 
him ! He has had some intricate cal- 
culations to work out in the business 
which he is arranging for me, and said 
he might possibly be very late. I don't 
think the people at the inn need sit up 
for him. He will probably take a 
shake down here 1 Good-night ! " 

The noise made by opening of the 
street door roused Anne to a complete 
state of wakefulness. She had been 
conscious, in the semi-slumber into 
which she had fallen on first seeking 
her bed, of the rumble of voices in 
the room beneath her. But this was a 
soothing sound, and she gradually fell 
into a half doze, in which she was suf- 
fering under a very jumbled version of 
those affairs of her life which most in- 
terested her at the time, and from which 
she was aroused by the noise of the 
scuffling of feet in the hall, and the 
scraping of the bolts as they were drawn 
ilom their sockets. Startled, and at 
first scarce able to recollect where she 
was, she sat up in her bed and listened. 
The rumble of voices was renewed, 
then the door was opened, as she knew 
by the gust of wind that came sweeping 
through the house, then shut with a 
clang. And then came a wailing sound, 
which Anne recognized as Walter Dan- 
by's voice, which uttered the words, " O, 
my God ! " in deep, remorseful tones, 
and was heard no more. 

Meanwhile Captain Studley, extin- 
guishing the lamp in the dining-rpom 
after lighting a fresh cigar, and brewing 
the first glass of grog which he had 
tasted that evening, made his way to 
his " den," where he found Heath seated 
at the writing-table, with a pile of 
papers in front of him. 

" At it still ? " cried the captain, who 
was remarkably cheerful after his win- 
nings, " When are you goi«g to knock 
off ? How does it come out ? " 

" IVe finished ! " said Heath, pushing 
the papers away, and tilting his chair 
back — " and it comes out better than I 
thought for. If Van Stuy vesant gives | 



the price — ^the lowest price I have reck- 
oned — ^we shall be better by several 
hundred pounds than I had anticipated. 
Where's young Danby ? " 

" Gone to the Lion," said the cap- 
tain. " I told him you did not want to 
be disturbed. Besides, he was* rather 
upset, and would not have been good 
company." 

" What was the matter ? " asked 
Heath. " Were you two playing, as 
usual ? " 

"Yes," we've been at ^cart^ almost 
since I left you, and I have had a won- 
derful run of luck," said the captain. 

" You call it luck," said Heath, with 
a scornful smile ; " I wonder what Dan- 
by would call it if he knew all." 

" It strikes me that he knows quite 
enough," said the captain. " I never 
turned the king, without finding that 
young man's eyes fixed on me in a very 
suspicious ma'nner. Once or twice he 
looked very black indeed, and I thought 
he wduld have spoken, but he didn't." 

" He is evidently on the quivivey" 
said Heath. " When I first proposed 
to him to come down with me to-day — 
it was some days ago — he refused, but 
afterwards came up and asked me to 
bring him." 

" That was because he had seen 
Anne in the mean time. He met her at 
Hampstead, and was hanging about the 
-Paddington Station when I met her 
there. I saw him." 

" Poor young fool ! " said Heath, 
gathering up his papers and sweeping 
them into a drawer which he carefully 
locked, handing the key to Studley. 
" How much have you won ? " 

"One hundred and fifty -three 
pounds, to a sixpence," said the captain, 
referring to the memorandum-book. 

" He will have to draw on that ^ve 
hundred legacy from his uncle, which 
he had invested as a nest-egg," said 
Heath, with a grim smile. " Poor devH ! 
he intended to keep that until he was 
married ! " 

" There'll be a good bit of it left un- 
less he takes his revenge on Sunday, 
when he is going to bring the money. 

" To bring the money ! Why doesn't 
he send it ? " asked Heath. 

" You have forgotten you were ever 
young, I think, George," said the cap- 
tain, shaking his head. " Would you 
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have sent any thing that you could 
have brought ten years ago, when there 
was a pretty girl in the case ? " 

" I forgot that," said Heath. « Sun- 
day, eh ! Well, he can have plenty of 
time with Miss Studley after he's 
finished with you, tor I shall want a 
good deal of your attention myself, 
that day." 

" Right," said the captain ; " but I 
don't care about those young people 
being thrown too much together. If 
my daughter is to marry, she must fly at 
higher game than young Danby. So that 
rU send Anne to spend that Sunday 
afternoon with Mrs. Wells, at the Weir, 
who has often expressed a wish to see 
her ! " 

We have seen what brought young 
Walter Dandy to the dilapidated cot- 
tage of Captain Studley at Loddonford ; 
but what could have attracted to this 
deserted place the late Mr. Middleham's 
confidential clerk, Hampstead Heath ? 



CHAPTER V. 

STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

Walter Danby found he could not 
settle to the bank work that day. The 
dip in the cold river had but a transient 
effect ; towards noon liis head was ach- 
ing as before, and worse still, his mind 
was running on something very differ- 
ent from day-books and ledgers. What 
Heath had said about Captain Studley's 
intended visit to the Continent, upset 
him very much, for the probability was 
that Anne would not be left at Loddon- 
ford by herself, but would be sent off 
somewhere ; and even were she left at 
the cottage, he would never venture to 
call there in the captain's absence. He 
could not bear the idea of giving her 
up, of never seeing her again, just when 
he was beginning to hope that she took 
some interest in him. And yet what 
was he to do ? Her father would laugh 
at the idea of giving his daughter's 
hand to a clerk in a bank, with a salary 
of a hundred and twenty pounds a year. 
His only chance would be the emigra- 
tion notion. He would have a tolerable 
sum to start with, after paying the cap- 



tain's debt ; he could get good introduc- 
tions in Australia, and if Anne would 
only share his lot, he would endeavor 
to prove by zeal and industry that he 
really deserved her. 

After bank hours Walter was in the 
habit of walking round the West-end, 
and occasionally of dining at that club, 
to be a member of which had, at one 
time, seemed to him to sweeten and 
flavor existence, but on this occasion he 
took his dinner at an old-fashioned 
chop-house in Fleet Street, and after- 
wards made his way to his lodging, 
which was situated in South Molton 
Street, a queer duct which leads from 
Oxford the commercial to Brook the 
aristocratic, and which, though so close- 
ly bordering' on fashionable ground, is 
unmistakably homely, unpretending, 
and tolerably cheap. Here, at the top of 
one of the smaller houses, Walter had 
a roomy attic, which he had furnished 
with a view to combine the comforts of 
bed and sitting-room. There was a 
writing-table in the window, and against 
the wall a book-case fairly filled with 
something besides railway book-stall 
literature, and several Burlington Ar- 
cade prints of languishing ladies. The 
evening was chill, but there was no fire 
laid in the little grate, nor indeed, even 
if there had been, would Walter have 
risked offending his landlady by light- 
ing it. So, after kindling his lamp, and 
filling his pipe, he threw his travelling 
plaid over his shoulders and seated him- 
self at the writing-table. Composition 
did not come easily to him ; moreover, 
he. had not, when he sat down, that 
certainty as to what he intended to say, 
which is essential to the comfortable 
progress of a writer ; but after a couple 
of hours, during which the atmosphere 
had become thick with smoke, and the 
floor strewn with blotted sheets, he had 
achieved something like the following : 

** You must Dot be offended with me for writ- 
ing to you, as a letter is the only ^eans by 
which I can hope at present to attract your at- 
tention, and hold you as my listener for a few 
minutes ; and you will not, I hope, think me 
presumptuous in writing to you after so short 
an acquaintan<j^ when I tell yon that your 
reply will influence the future tenor of my life. 
I suppose you must have seen that from the first 
time of seeing you, I was irresistibly attracted 
towards you. If you have noticed my manner, 
I hoi)e you have not been annoyed. I have not, 
I confess, attempted to disguise my feelings, as 
there was nothing in them of which I felt 
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ashamed. But I riiould not have spoken or 
written to yon in this way, at all events just yet, 
but for circumstances. I am going to take a 
Ktep which may make or mar me. I am going 
to give up the situation wliich I hold in the 
bamc, and to emigrate to Australia. I know it 
may be considered foolish, to throw away a cer- 
tainty, but I cannot remahi in Loudon. I have 
done nothuig really wrong, but I have been 
very silly, and I feel that I must cast off all 
association with the place. I tell you this in all 
honor, as few ought to know it. I have done no 
real harm, but I have spent more money than I 
ought in various ways ; and I wish to get away, 
not because I am afraid •f bemg again led into 
temptation, for I believe I should have strength 
of mind to resist, but because I am honestly 
ashamed of myseli and want to try and forget 
my folly in a new life. I have money enough 
to make a fair start in a new land, but I want 
to ask you to share my future. If I thought 
that I was inducing you to leave a thorouglily 
hai)py home where you were truly appreciated, 
even with all my desire to make you my wife, 
I should hesitate before asking this of you. But 
situated as vou are, about to be thrown on the 
world to gam vour living, I hope you will not 
think me selnsh in proposing that the start 
in our new life shall be made together, and that 
the heavier .portion of the burden shall be 
borne on my shoulders. 

''I do not want an immediate answer from 
you ; think over all I have written, and do not 
think less favorably because this paper is not 
filled with protestations of all I feel, and all I 
profess. If I have judged you rightly, the ab- 
sence of vows and promises will not cause you 
to believe that there is any lack of earnestness 
or sincerity in my proposal. I hope to have 
your answer from your own lips. I am coming 
to Loddonford to see Captain Studley, by ap- 
pointment, at tliree on Sunday. I shall not be 
long with him, and I happen to know he will bo 
busy all day. Will you give me five minutes 
when I come away from him ? Five minutes, 
in which I may learn my whole future career. 
"Walteb Danby." 

" It is not very well put," said 
Walter, after reading this document for 
the last time, and placing it in an en- 
velope, which he addressed to *Miss 
Studley, Loddonford, Berks.* "It does 
not read right straight off, like the lovers' 
letters in novels ; but I think it conveys 
what I mean. Anyhow, it is the best I 
can do; and Anne will like it better, 
because she will see at once that it is all 
my own, and that there's no flummery 
about it. And now I'll get to bed, for I'm 
pretty well tired. I had no idea that 
writing things, what they call literary 
composition, took so much out of a 
fellow!" 

# # « « « 

The fateful Sunday, to which Walter 
Danby had eagerly looked forward, 
had come at last. Through the village 
now, and out on to the open road beyond, 
where, on week days, one seldom met a 
soul or heard a sound, save the laborer's 



deep admonition to his horses, or the 
sharp clapper of the bird-boy, and which, 
on Sunday, was silent as the grave, 
walked the young man. The trees 
dripped with moisture, the path was 
daiik and sudden, and Danby's heart 
sank within him as he trudged along. 
Had he done right, after all, in addressing 
Anne ? Would she look upon his letter, 
written upon so short acquaintance, as 
presumptuous and insolent ? He must 
take his chance of that now, and, after 
all, he felt that in that instance, at least, 
he had acted well and wisely. What was 
it that weighed so heavily on him, with 
such a presentiment of evil to come ? 
Was it a fear of his own stability of 
purpose, a doubt lest he should be enticed 
into playing again and losing more 
money ? That could easily be settled 
by his not seeing the captain at all. 
He could leave the money, which he had 
enclosed in an envelope, with Anne or 
with the servant, saying that he had 
been too hurried to come in. At all 
events, he would see Anne first, and 
consult her upon the matter. If it were 
not necessary to see the captain, Walter 
certainly had no desire to press the point. 
Having made up his mind to this, 
he determined not to ring the bell, as 
usual, but to make bis way into the 
garden through a side-gate, which was 
known to him, by which he could gain 
the store-room, which Anne had appro- 
priated as a kind of sitting-room and 
where he should probably then find her. 
What his future proceedings would be 
would all depend on what answer he 
received from her. 

When he reached the high, ivy-grown 
garden-wall, he turned up a little, 
narrow lane and found the side-gate 
unlocked. Pushing it quietly, he 
passed through, and making his way 
through the jungle, he gained the house. 
The street4oor was closed, but walking 
round, he found that the full-length 
French window of the store-room was 
open ;' and, as it was there he expected 
to find Anne, he entered. Anne was 
not there, nor was there much trace 
of her recent occupation of the room. 
The work-table, which she had arranged 
in the window, was wheeled into a 
corner, and the floor was occupied by 
two or three boxes and portmanteaus, 
more or less filled with personal effects. 
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Picking his way through these, Walter 
looked round him, and, having satisfied 
himself that Anne was not there, was 
about to retire, when he heard his own 
name pronounced. ' 

Listening, for a moment, he heard it 
again. The voice came from the dining- 
room. The glazed door between it and 
the room in which he was, was shut, 
but stooping down and drawing the red 
curtain a bit one side, he could distinctly 
make out the figures of two men, seated 
at opposite sides of the table, and when 
they spoke again, he immediately 
recognized the voices sis those of the 
captain and Heath. " Danby." There 
it was again ! For the life of him, he 
must stay and listen to what they were 
saying about him. 

'' Bring it !" said Heath. " You need 
not be frightened about that. He has 
sold out that legacy money on purpose." 

" Five hundred, wasn't it ?" asked the 
captain. " A hundred and fifty makes 
a very small hole in that. It would 
be a great pity not to indulge his desire 
for revenge, and let him leave some 
more behind." 

" It would be useless trying, for he 
won't play any more," said Heath. 
"He spoke to me about U the other 
day, and on the whole I rather counselled 
him to have nothing more to do with 
it." 

" That was friendly," said the captain 
with a bitter emphasis. 

" To whom ? to him or you ? I say, 
to both," said Heath, bringing his hand 
down on the table. " Haven't we got 
bigger and better things to attend to, 
that you should be wasting your time 
winning a few pounds from a boy ? " 

" Boy or man, it is all the same to 
me, provided I win ; I confess I'm not 
rich enough to look upon a hundred 
and fifty as a ' few' pounds !" grumbled 
the captain. " However, I suppose you 
know best. It is full time the ^ boy ' 
was come, though. He'll be disappointed 
at not finding Anne, but I sent her off 
to Mrs. Wells." 

" And the servant, has she gone out ?" 
asked Heath. 

" With orders not to return till ten 
at night," said the captain. " The girl 
stared with astonishment when I told 
her." 

"Well, then, if you don't keep Danby 



chattering, but tell him at once you're 
sorry you can't give him dinner, as 
Miss Studley is out, and you're busy, 
we shall have the house all to ourselves. 
And there is plenty to do, I can tell 
you. You must have everything clearly 
written out to submit to Van Stuy vesant, 
number and weight of the stones, price 
required, and all the rest of it, or he'll 
never do any business with you. You 
might see Monnier in Paris — the old 
man, mind, not the son, who is timid 
and chatters too much — ^and Lassenaye 
in Brussels ; but I don't think you'll do 
any real good until you get to Amster- 
dam, and then Van Stuyvesant is your 
man. No chance of young Danby's 
being shown into this room, is there ? " 

" There is no one to show him ; you 
forget the servant is out," said the 
captain. " We shall hear the bell, and 
I'll go and let him in." 

" Well, then, take him straight to your 
room, and when you've got the money, 
get rid of him," said Heath. " As he's 
not coming here, and there's no window 
towards the front, we may as well be 
getting on with our business. Is there 
a match anywhere about ? " 

" On the mantel-shelf in the comer," 
said the captain. Then Danby heard 
the sharp scratch of a match and saw 
Heath bend forward to light the 
swinging lamp above the table. The 
young man quickly withdrew into the 
shadow ; but after a time he peered 
again from behind the .curtain, and 
the inner room being now fully lighted 
he saw a sight which completely 
entranced him, and from which he 
could not remove his eyes. 

Immediately under the lamp, and 
midway between the two men, was a 
case or casket, such as jewellers use, 
made of leather and lined with white 
satin. This, however, was old-fashion- 
ed in its shape, its leather was frayed 
and its satin soiled and discolored by 
age. It was a large casket, and was 
evidently meant to contain a whole 
suit of jewels, tiara for the head, neck- 
lace, earrings and bracelets. The latter 
were still in it, large diamonds deeply 
imbedded in thick, strong gold bands. 
The tiara was also there, but the spaces 
for the necklace and earrings were empty. 
Holding his breath, and with his eyes 
almost staring from his head, Danby 
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noticed, close by Heath's hands, a small 
polished steel hammer, pincers, and 
other tools. In front of him lay some 
gold work, twisted and broken, and in 
his hand was a paper full of gleaming 
stones, which he held up to the light 
and surveyed with eagerness. 

" They are superb I " he muttered, as 
having breathed on them he watched 
the breath fade instantly away. " Old 
Stuyvesant must take the strap right 
off that black leather pocket-book, be- 
fore he has any of these beauties. And 
they ought to be worth much," he said, 
in a still lower tone ; " for they were 
trouble enough to get ! " 

He moved aside as he spoke, and 
Danby saw clearly and for the first 
time, the open case in which the tiara 
and the bracelets still remained. Surely 
these ornaments were familiar to him ? 
Surely he had seen them before — and 
recently? Meanwhile the captain had 
taken the jewel-case into hi^ hands. 

" You can't get these stones out, I 
suppose ? " he asked. 

" No," said Heath ; " they are too firm- 
ly fixed in the gold, and the gold itself is 
so solid that it defies any effort I can 
make with these toy tools. However, 
you will have quite enough with you 
for one bargain, and if the old man bites, 
you or I can easily visit him again. 
What's that ? " he cried abruptly, turn- 
ing towards the middle door. 

" Nothing ! " said Studley, looking 
ap and shading his eyes with his hand, 
" the cat, I suppose. The stores we 
have put in there have attracted mice, 
and the cat is always on the watch there 
now." 

The noise, however, had really been 
occasioned by Walter Danby. A dash 
of memory had suddenly recalled to him 
when and where he had seen the jewels 
and the case then in Studley 's hands. 
They were the very jewels that had been 
brought to Middleham's bank by the 
Spanish emigre countess some three 
months before, the very jewels for which 
he had given a receipt at Heath's orders, 
had catalogued and deposited in the 
strong-room. As he thought of this, a 
nervous tremor ran through him, and 
he knocked down a glass which was on 
a shelf by his elbow. 

The jewels which had been stolen 
from Middleham's bank, for which the 



hue and cry had been raised, for which 
the detectives were in search, for which 
— ah ! great heavens, the agony of the 
thought — ^for which the murder had 
been committed, by whom there was 
now little doubt ! And one of these men 
was her father ! Stunned and dazed, 
Walter Danby closed his eyes, and 
pressed his hands to his throbbing tem- 
ples, utterly uncertain what to do. 

Where was Anne Studley the while ? 
She had not gone to Mrs. Wells ; she 
was standing outside the front gate 
of the garden, waiting for her lover ! 
waiting to hear those first words of 
spoken love, the mere anticipation of 
which set her heart palpitating in her 
breast. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A DESPERATE DEED. 

Walter Danby stood looking on at 
the scene before him, mentally and 
bodily paralyzed, without the power to 
think or move, for some minutes. 
When his senses returned his first im- 
pulse was to fly. What he had seen 
was enough to convince him of the law- 
lessness of the men with whom he had 
been associated, and of the certainty of 
their having committed robbery and 
murder. No ! A ray of hope flashed 
across him which, for Anne's sake, he 
was only too glad to welcome — ^they 
were the receivers of the stolen property, 
they might even have planned the rob- 
bery, but they could not be the doers 
of the deed of blood. Heath was away 
at the time, and Studley — ^what was that 
the police-sergeant had said, that the 
robbery must have been arranged by 
some persons conversant with the prem- 
ises and the dead man's ways ? Heath ! 
Who had given him the diamonds to 
catalogue and store away, and conse- 
quently knew of their exact whereabouts, 
and their immense value ? Heath ! 

Dan by 's heart sank within him as 
he thought of these things. His brain 
reeled, and he felt sick and faint. He 
must have air, or he would swoon. He 
must go out, through the window 
by which he had entered, give up all 
thought of seeing Anne that evening, 
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and make Ms way back to London as 
best be could. Softly he turned, made 
out indistinctly the form of the window 
through which the last faint traces of 
daylight were visible, and moved to- 
wards it. The next moment he stum- 
bled over one of the open portmanteaus, 
and fell upon the floor"; the next, and the 
door between the rooms was dashed open, 
and Danby, still prostrate, felt a heavy 
suffocating weight upon his body, and a 
strong grip upon his throat. 

" This is your cat ! " cried the man 
who had seized him. Heath's voice, 
he knew it at once. " What a fool I 
was to believe you before ! Bring the 
lamp and let's see whom we've got 
here ; no, stay, the wind will blow it 
out. Help me to carry him into the 
back room, lift his legs, so ! " 

They dragged him into the dining- 
room and Heath knelt down beside him 
and put his hand under his chin to force 
the head back. There was no need 
for this, however ; Walter Danby threw 
up his head, as well as he could in his 
cramped position, and the expression in 
his bright eyes was bold and fearless. 

" Danby ! " said Heath, under his 
breath, then turning to Studley, " How 
did he get there ? We heard no beD." 

" He must have come through the 
back gate," said the captain, whose 
face was deadly pale, and whose thin 
lips visibly trembled. " Through the 
back gate — ^he knows it — I've taken 
him that way myself." 

All this time, Heath's hand had been 
twined in Danby's neckerchief. He 
removed it now, bidding the young man 
get up and seat himself on an old- 
fashioned, high-backed oak chair which 
stood close to the wall. Danby obeyed. 
He had lost his breath in the fall and 
the struggle, and his heart was beating 
loudly ; but he confronted the two men 
with calmness, almost with ease. 

" Now, sit still, or it will be the worse 
for you ! " said Heath, seating himself 
on the comer of the table, and swinging 
his leg to and fro. " How long have 
you been in that room ? " 

" Probably ten minutes ! " replied 
Danby, in a steady voice, and with his 
eyes firmly fixed on his interrogator. 

Heath descended from the table, 
passed into the outer room, closed the 
door, and pulling aside the curtain, 



peered through the glass, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what portions of 
the room were in view ; then he opened 
the door and, before closing it again, 
bade Studley, " speak, say something, 
anything, and in your usual tone." 

Finally he reappeared, bringing with 
him some strips of thick cord, which 
Danby recollected having noticed lying 
by one of the boxes. 

" He must have seen and heard every- 
thing as plainly as if he had been stand- 
ing by us ! " he said, in an undertone to 
Studley. " See here ! " he adde^ 
turning to Danby, " you know pretty 
well, the situation of this house. There's 
nothing near it for a mile. You might 
shout for a month, and no one would 
hear you. If you value your life, you 
will hold your tongue ; and, in order 
to prevent your making any attempt at 
escape, I'm going to tie you up to this 
chair." 

As he spoke, he took the longest 
piece of rope, and, passing it quickly 
round Danby's body, slipped behind 
the chair and lashed him firmly to it. 
Danby made no attempt at resistance ; 
he sat there pale and anxious-looking, 
but neither so white-faced nor so ner- 
vous as Captain Studley, who stood in 
a half-dazed state, looking on at Heath's 
proceedings, his wandering hand now 
plucking at his chin, now beating the 
tattoo on the table before him, and from 
time to time opening his mouth as though 
gasping for breath. 

" There ! " said Heath, moving round 
to the old position on the comer of the 
table ; " and now to settle this matter. 
Walter Danby, you were, on your own 
avowal, in that room for ten minutes, 
during which time I have satisfied myself 
that you must have seen and heard all 
that transpired here. Is that so ? " 

" I saw and heard everything," said 
Danby, quietly. His voice was low 
and flat, quite different from its usual 
joyous ringing tone, but there was no 
tremor in it. 

" What did you hear ?" asked Studley, 
suddenly turning upon him. " We 
were only talking business," 

" Business ! " said Danby. " Is it 
your business, besides cheating at cards, 
to deal with stolen goods and dead men's 
property ? I recognize those jewels as 
some which I helped your wortiy friend 
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there in cataloguing and stowing away. 
I know them to be part of the proceeds 
of Mr. Middleham's murder." 

As these words left Danby's lips, 
Heath jumped from his seat, and rap- 
idly passing his hand to his breast, made 
a stride towards him. But the captain, 
leaning across the table, caught his 
friend by the arm, and whispering hur- 
riedly in his ear. " Stop, for God's 
sake, think what you're doing ! " 

" It is because I think what I am 
doing, that I see the need for stopping 
this lad's tongue," said Heath, between 
his clenched teeth, his eyes like deep 
set coals glowing in his head, and his 
hand still plucking in his breast. 

" Stay ! " said the captain, still in a 
whisper and pulling at Heath's coat. 
" Come aside for an instant— come over 
here — let us talk this out, and do no- 
thing rashly. My risk is as great as 
yours." 

" Is it ? " said Heath, who suffered 
himself to be led to the other side of 
the room. " I was not aware of that. 
But anyhow it's great enough. Too 
great to be played with, I say." 

" Don't make it greater," said Studley, 
with intense earnestness. " For the last 
month I have lived in ahelloii^on earth 
owing to your rashness. Night and 
day I have but one thought in my head, 
one scene before my eyes. Don't 
create another ghost to haunt me, or I 
shall go mad ! " 

" When you have finished raving, 
perhaps you will suy what would you 
propose to do with this man ? " flaid 
Heath. " You've heard his avowal of 
what he knows." 

** Do anything with him — anything 
buj; one ! " said Studley, holding up his 
trembling hand to emphasize his words. 
" Make him take a solemn oath never to 
reveal what he has become acquaint- 
ed with to-day, and let him go, let him go. 
And see here, we will let him keep the 
money which I won of him, and which I 
dare say he has brought. I will give it 
up. Let him keep that ; it will bind him 
to us more perhaps — only let him go." 

For a moment Heath stared at his 
companion without speaking. Then 
he said, " You seem to have lost your 
head over this affair. You, to talk of 
ghosts and scenes ! you, who for thirty 
years have passed your life — " 



" No ! " cried Studley, interrupting, 
** in everything but that ! not in that ! " 

"Doesn't your common sense — if 
any of it remains — ^tell you that this 
fellow would not take any oath ; that 
he could not be bribed by your wretch- 
ed hundred and fifty pounds ? He is 
brave, honest, and honorable. His 
whole soul is filled with loathing for us 
and for our deeds. . To denounce us 
would seem to him his inexorable duty, 
and he would surely do it. He has 
seen these diamonds, which have given 
him a clue to the robbery and I need 
not impress upon you that a clue to the 
robbery is a clue to more ! " 

" I know it. What you say is quite 
right ; but still — spare his life ! " 

" His life is in his own bands," said 
Heath. " If he will swear secrecy, I 
know him well enough to be certain that 
he will keep his oath. But if he will not 
swear — " 

" He will ! he will ! " cried Studley, 
lying his hand on Heath's breast, and 
looking appealingly into bis face. 

" We will see," said Heath, stepping 
away from him. " But if he will not, 
I shall insure my own safety. See 
here, Danby," he added, suddenly turn- 
ing round, " you have acknowledged that 
you have been a spy upon us — " 

" That is false," said Danby, in the 
same calm voice. " I came here by 
appointment, and walked by accident 
into that room, from which — " 

" We won't bandy words," said 
Heath. " You saw what we were doing ; 
you recognized those diamonds. You 
could denounce us to the police. You 
have us in your power ! " 

A scornful smile passed across 
Danby's face. Heath saw itj and spoke 
quickly : 

" Morally you have us in your power, 
but physically you are in ours, from 
which nothing human can deliver you. 
Recollect that 1 Realize the situation. 
Here in a lone house, far beyond the 
reach of help, shut up with two men 
whom you have brought to bay — " 

" You need not proceed," said Danby, 
" I know my fate ! " A change in his 
voice this time, low and creeping. Drops 
of cold sweat, too, on his forehead, and 
a twitching of the nostrils and the 
upper lip. 

" You're to have a chance, and you'll 
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take it, won't you?" said Studley. 
"You'll swear a solemn oath before 
God, that you'll never say anything 
about what you've seen or hea*rd, and 
then we'll let you go ! You'll swear it, 
won't you ?" 

" No ! " cried Banby, " I'll make no 
bargain with thieves and murderers ! 
Help I help ! " 

With a sudden jerk he snapped the 
rope which bound him to the chair and 
staggered to his feet, making for the 
middle door. But Heath, hastily push- 
ing Studley aside, leapt upon Danby and 
bore him to the ground. The slight 
lad had little chance against the su- 
perior weight and strength of his an- 
tagonist, but he knew he was fighting 
for his life, and he clung so tenaciously 
to Heath's wrists, that it was, perhaps, 
a minute before the latter could free 
his right hand, to search for the dagger 
which he carried in his left breast-pocket. 
Even when' he had found it the boy's 
activity was such that Heath could not 
make certain of his blow. He struck 
out, but Danby interposed his arm, 
against which the weapon glanced a- 
side ; the next instant the blade was 
buried in the boy's heart. 

At that moment there rose upon the. 
air a shriek of horror, loud and pierc- 
ing, subsiding gradually into a long, low 
wail. Heath, who had risen to his knee, 
remained transfixed, his mouth rigid, 
his eyes starting from his head; but 
Studley, who at the instant the blow 
was struck, had flung himself upon the 
table, burying his hands between his 
arms, now . raised himself slowly, and 
listened. It was from the window be- 
hind him that the sound had come, the 
closed window looking on to the gar- 
den. Walking as a man in a dream, 
Studley moved towards the window, 
threw up the sash, and Ipoked out. 
There was something on the ground 
below, a dark mass — ^the body of a wo- 
man — of Anne — ^prostrate, senseless. 

Studley staggered back against the 
wall, pressing his eyes with his hands, 
as though striving to shut out sight and 
flense. Anne had seen what had occur- 
red. The fearful crime just committed 
had been committed in vain, so far 
as their hope of secrecy was con- 
cerned. Another witness was ready 
to rise up against them, and bear 



testimony to a deed of blood, which 
had been perpetrated in her presence. 
Would Heath deal with Anne as he 
had dealt with Danby ? No, there had 
been too many horrors, he was her 
father and would interfere. He would 
defend her, and at once. 

With staggering footsteps Studley 
sought the door, and was about to open 
it, when he felt Heath's hand upon his 
arm. He recoiled instantly. " Stand 
off ! " he cried, in a deep, hoarse whis- 
per, ** don't touch me ! there's evidence 
of your bloody work upon your hands I 
stand off, and let me go ! " 

" That is your daughter lying faint- 
ing in the garden ? " asked Heath. 
" You are sure of it, sure it is not the 
servant ? " 

" It is my daughter ! She saw all, 
she has swooned, and must be seen to 
at once. I — " 

"Stop this fooling! " said Heath, 
roughly gripping his companion by the . 
arm. " Collect your senses, I say, for 
you will want them now ! She has 
fainted, and there let her lie. When 
she recovers she will be too weak and 
too much dazed to do any harm, and 
meantime we have plenty to do ! " 

" Loose your ,hold on me ! " said 
Studley, shaking himself free. "I 
cannot bear your touch ! do you know 
what you've done ? " 

" Saved your life and my own," said 
Heath, " that is to say, if we're only 
quick in clearing up this place before 
the servant returns ! " 

As he spoke he moved lightly and 
with careful footsteps towards where the 
body was lying. In the struggle the cloth 
had been dragged from the table to the 
floor, and with a portion of this cloth 
Heath, in following Studley to the win- 
dow, had covered the features of the 
dead. He removed it now very quietly, 
and bending down, silently contem- 
plated his cruel work. There was one 
large clot of blood outside his waistcoat, 
where the dagger-blade had penetrated, 
and the coatHsleeve against which it 
had glanced was ripped, and ragged, 
and dark-stained. The mouth and eyes 
were partly open, and the fair, open 
brow, and the delicate chiselling round 
the nostrils were contracted as though 
by a sharp spasm of pain. The arm 
with which the last feeble attempt at 
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defence had been made was bent across 
the body, the other hung stifly by the 
side. 

Heath's face, as he noted these dif- 
ferent particulars, was void of expres- 
sion. In it no rage, no sorrow, neither 
exultation nor remorse, could be dis- 
cerned. After a pause he stooped, and 
taking up the pendent arm, laid his finger 
on the wrist. Then he dropped it care- 
fully, and regaining his feet, beckoned 
to Studley to approach. Studley, how- 
ever, remained motionless. On Heath's 
repeating the gesture, he waved his hand 
angrily, in token of disgust, and then 
placed it before his eyes. 

** Will you come here at once ! " said 
Heath, in a low voice — ^neither of them 
had spoken above a whisper since the 
deed was done — " or do you want the 
servant to return and alarm the vil- 
lage?" 

" Is he — is he quite dead ? " asked 
Studley, bending foi-ward, and for the 
first time looking towards the corpse. 
" What — ^what are you going to do with 
it ? It must be hidden — where can it 
be hidden?" 

" What's the depth of that pond in 
the garden ?" asked Heath, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

" The pond ? about six feet, I think," 
said Studley. " Young Danby once — 
good Grod ! I forgot — ^I mean he once 
plumbed it with a rake one day when 
he was down here." 

" That's deep enough," said Heath, 
"for our present purposes, at all 
events. I must have something to wrap 
it in — some matting, or something of 
that sort. I will see if there is any in 
the tool-house." 

He made as though he would have 
moved away ; but Studley caught him 
by the coat. 

" Don't leave me," he cried ; " I cannot 
be left with it. I will come with you." 

The nearest way to the shed in which 
the tools, which had been used in the 
cultivation of the garden, ere it was a 
jungle, were kept, was through the 
store-room. Before following his com- 
panion, Studley cast a rapid glance 
through the dining-room window, and 
saw the dark mass still lying there 
prostrate, motionless. Even then he 
had a thought of going out to her; 
but Heath, in a harsh, hoarse whisper. 



called to him to " Come on ! " and he 
obeyed. 

Groping in the dark shed, they found 
some matting, which was dank and 
worn, and a sack, at the bottom of which 
were a few rotting potatoes. This, 
Heath declared, would serve their pur- 
pose, and emptying it, he carried it to 
the dining-room, followed by Studley. 

As they re-entered the house the sink- 
ing horror, which had seized upon Stud- 
ley immediately after the commission of 
the deed, crept over him again. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that he could 
force himself to enter the room. When 
he did so, he looked at once towards the 
body, yet started when he saw it, as 
though not expecting to find it there. 
He was not, however, allowed any time 
for meditation, for Heath angrily called 
him to give him assistance in the dread- 
ful task in which he was engaged. 

"I am coming," said Studley, me- 
chanically. Then, pointing, he added : 

" Look down ; you see the blood has 
soaked into the carpet." 

" We will attend to that later," said 
Heath. " I have a plan in my head by 
which we can keep everybody out of the 
house for days, giving us plenty of time 
to take all necessary precautions ; but 
we must get rid of this first, and for 
that I require your help." 

Not much help did Studley give him, 
though he strove to do what he was 
told, and with trembling hands carried 
out the orders which the younger man 
gave in short, quick, peremptory tones. 
The head and upper portion of the body 
were enveloped in the sack ; the feet 
were tied together by the rope with 
which the victim had been bound to tlie 
chair ; then in silence, the two men lifted 
the ghastly burden between them, and 
carried it through the store-room, into 
the cold, damp Hall, and through the 
grimly-sculptured doorway out into the 
night. It was very heavy, and, though 
his companion had taken by far the 
heavier portion of the load upon him- 
self, Studley had several times to c;ill 
him to stop, while he sought to recover 
breath and wiped away beads of sweiit 
from his forehead with his trembling 
hands. It was a close, faint, clammy 
autumn evening, without a breath of 
air to drive away the thin gray mist 
rising as ever from the jungle, without 
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a ray of moonlight to penetrate the 
thick darkness which had already come 
upon the earth. So, they went on; 
crushing underfoot the newly fallen 
leaves, and brushing away the cold dew 
which stood in thick drops upon the 
coarse, rank grass, until they stopped by 
the side of the pond. Here, at a sign from 
Heath, they deposited their burden; 
Studley, to his horror, being left alone 
by the side of the corpse while Heath 
left him to " look for something heavy," 
as he hoarsely whispered. Presently 
he re-appeared, bearing with him two 
huge stones which he had pulled out 
from among the foundations of the 
dilapidated rustic bridge. One of these 
he wrapped in his handkerchief, and 
making a slit in the sack with his pen- 
knife, tied the weight firmly to it. At 
his instructions Studley did the same 
with the other stone, which he attached 
to the feet. Then once more raising 
the body between them, they bore it to 
the middle of the bridge, some of the 
decaying balustrades of which Heath 
cleared away with one vigorous blow, 
and then, with great difficulty, for Stud- 
ley's strength by this time was fast 
failing him, dropped it into the middle 
of the pond. It sank instantly. The 
slow, broad ripple, like a sullen smile, 
spread over the sm^face of the stagnant 
water for an instant, and the hoarse cry 
of a raven, flapping slowly on its home- 
ward way, was Walter Danby*s dirge. 
With the noise, the splash, and the 
gurgle of the water as it closed over the 
body, still in his ears, Studley was 
standing gazing at the spot where it 
had disappeared, when Heath shook 
him roughly' by the arm. 

"You seem to have forgotten your 
daughter," he cried, " though you were 
so anxious about her a few minutes 
since ; come, and let us see after her." 
He turned and strode towards the house, 
Studley following him in silence. 

Yes, the father had been right in his 
surmises ; the prostrate form was that 
of handsome Anne Studley, who had 
gone forth but two hours since in all 
the blushing hope and pride of a first 
love to give a ready answer to the man 
who had asked her to link her life with 
his. Where was his life now ? — gone ! 
Where were her hopes ? — blighted and 
wrecked for ever ! 



** She knows, nothing of this now, 
for she is still senseless," so says Heath, 
who has lifted her, not without a certain 
gentleness, and looking into her face, 
would have supported her head against 
his knee had not her father suddenly 
interposed. , 

" Do not touch her. I will not have 
you lay hands upon her ! " he cried, 
passionately, 

"Drop that," cried Heath, turning 
round upon him savagely ; " drop it, now 
and for ever. In this matter, at least, 
you are as guilty as I am ; at all events, 
the law would make no difference 
between us ; drop all that foolery about 
my -hands and my touch. If my hands 
did this, it will be my head that will 
have to plan our safety ; and when it 
comes to getting this lady up-stairs, I 
imagine you would not be able to 
manage much without my help. Stand 
clear now, and I will carry the girl to 
her room. Once there, I will give you 
my idea of what should be done." He 
stooped down, and lifting her in his 
strong arms as though she had been a 
child, carried her up the staircase and 
laid her on the bed. 

" Get her clothes off," he said to her 
father, " while I go down stairs and 
clear up below there, and get rid of this 
ugly mark." He pointed to a pale red 
stain upon his hand, and Studley 
shuddered. " You must keep your wits 
about you now," Heath continued, 
"for in the next twenty-four hours 
lies all the danger. Undress her, as I 
told you, and put her into bed, throw 
her clothes down here or there in a 
tumbled heap; I will bring up the 
brandy from down stairs, and, if you 
have a medicine chest in the house, it 
would be best to place it open on the 
table. I want to give the room the 
aspect of sudden illness ; she cannot 
remain in her swoon very much longer, 
and it ought to be done before she 
recovers." 

Studley did as he was bid ; his power 
of will seemed to have deserted him, 
and he was entirely reliant on his 
companion. When Heath returned he 
found that Anne was in bed, her clothes 
in a disorderly heap on a chair, and a 
bottle of sal-volatile, a basin and a 
sponge on the table by the bed-side. 

" That is right," he said, looking 
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round. "When I was settling things 
down stairs I thought this matter 
through and have determined what is 
best to be done. Now attend to me, 
Ned Studley," he cried sharply, for 
Studlej was rocking to and fro in his 
chair, and his eyes were wandering 
round the room, "attend to me and 
remember exactly what I say. It is 
. now half-past nine, in half an hour your 
servant will come back. When you go 
to the gate to let her in, you must tell 
her that Miss Studley. has been taken 
ill, that she has gone to bed, and that 
you are afraid she is attacked with 
fever. Ask her to come in and take ofip 
her bonnet quickly, as your daughter 
requires watching and nursing, and you 
want this girl to sit up with her during 
the night. K I am any judge of human 
nature the girl will refuse — she is 
an ignorant, stupid creature — and will 
be terribly frightened at the mere 
mention of the word fever. You must 
make a show of insisting, declaring that 
if she does not come in at once you will 
be compelled to get some one else: 
she will be too glad to accept the 
alternative, and will go away to her 
friends, who live here in the village, 
don't they?" 

"But suppose she is not frightened 
at the notion of the fever, and is willing 
to come in and do the nursing, what am 
I to do then ? " asked Studley. 

" Take her straight to your daughter's 
room, and never leave her out of your 
sight. K Miss Studley comes out of 
her swoon, anything that she may say 
you can treat as ravings of delirium. 
Don't let the girl go into any other part 
of the house on any pretense whatever. 
We can settle what is to be done with 
her when I come back." 

" Come back," cried Studley. 
" Where are you going ? " 

<* Only to the chemist's," said Heath. 
"It is most necessary that your 
daughter should have no clear idea of 
what is passing around her for the 
next twenty-four hours, so that when 
she comes out of her swoon it will be 
necessary to give her a sleeping 
draught." 

" Well, but I have got some laudanum 
in my room," said Studley 

" That will be very useful to increase 
the strength of the dose, but it is better 



for me to go to the chemist's where I 
would take care to purchase some other 
medicine, to give an air of truth to the 
story which you will tell to the servant, 
and which she, without doubt, will 
immediately spread in the village. In 
fact, I shall myself give some hint of 
Miss Studley 's illness to the chemist, 
and ask him what he thinks would be 
the proper thing for it." 

" Don't be long— don't be long gone, 
Heath," said Studley, looking up pit- 
eously at him, " for Heaven's sake 
don't be long gone — ^I cannot bear to 
be left by myself to-night ! " 

" There is the brandy," said Heath, 
with cold contempt, pointing to the 
bottle which he had placed on the 
table ; " drink a wine-glass of that, and 
it may restore your courage, but don't 
muddle your brains, and don't forget 
my instructions about the servant 
girl." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

The sharp jingle of the rusty bell 
startled Captain Studley, endeavoring to 
piece together his wandering thoughts, 
and to realize to himself what had 
occurred. After a hurried glance at his 
daughter, who was lying moaning in 
her half-sleep, and tossing to and fro 
upon her pillow, he left the room, and 
with quick, nervous footsteps made for 
the gate. 

" Who's there ? " he asked, in trem- 
bling accents, before he opened it. 

"All right," was the answer, in 
Heath's well-known deep voice." 

" You have been a long time," mut- 
tered Studley, as he closed the door be- 
hind him. 

" The chemist had gone to bed," 
said Heath, " and I had to knock him 
up ; but he was a civil, stupid fellow, 
and swallowed my tale, and gave me all 
I wanted with the utmost readiness. 
Has the servant returned ? " 

" Yes," said Studley ; " she came 
soon after you left. I spoke to her as 
we agreed, and it ended pretty much as 
you anticipated — Bhe was frightened at 
the idea of infection, and would not 
come in ; so she has gone home, promis- 
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ing to send her mother, who is accus- 
tomed to nursmg sick people, in the 
morning." 

" So far, so good. By that time we 
shall know what to do with her," said 
Heath. "Now tell me about your 
daughter." 

" Not in there— don ^t go in there," 
cried Studley to his companion, who 
was making for the dining-room ; " stand 
here on the steps for an instant." 

"Where you please," said Heath, 
with a contemptuous shrug of his shoul- 
ders, " only let me know. Has she come 
to her senses ? " 

" Yes," answered Studley ; " that is 
to say, partly, poor girl. She looks 
round her in a strange dazed way, and 
does not seem to realize where she is. 
More than once she has started up in 
bed with a short, sharp cry, and when 
I have tried to soothe her, she has ask- 
ed me if it were not a horrid dream. 
Of course I told her.it was ; but she is 
in a pitiable state, constantly moaning 
and tossing about in bed* I don't 
know what we shall do with her ! " 

" This draught will keep her quiet," 
said Heath, taking a vial from his pocket, 
" more especially if you add to it five 
drops from your own laudanum bottle. 
It is of vital importance that, for the 
next twenty-four hours, she should be 
ignorant of all that lias passed, and so 
far helpless as to be unable to leave the 
room, or hold communication with any 
one but you." 

As Studley took the bottle he raised 
his eyes searchingly to Heath's face, 
saying, " There is — there is nothing in 
this but what you said. Heath, I sup- 
pose ? " 

'* Bah ! " said Heath, snatching it 
from him, extracting the cork with his 
teeth, and pouring some of the contents 
down his throat. " I suppose that will 
satisfy you of its harmlessness. Take 
it now, put the additional five drops to 
it, and see that she swallows it at once ; 
and as soon as she drops off come to 
me." 

•'Not down stairs," said Studley, 
quickly, " we can sit on the landing out- 
side her door. It would be dangerouls to 
leave her un watched." 

" It would be a great deal more dan- 
gerous to have her listen to what we 
said," said Heath ; " but I can satisfy 
3 



myself on that point when I come up. 
One word more. She has said nothing 
but what you have told me ? she has 
made no reference to— to anything that 
she saw ? " 

" Not a syllable," said Studley, " in- 
deed she can scarcely be said to have 
got her senses back yet." 

" Give her that, then," said Heath, 
" and we shall be sure of her for the 
time we require." 

After Studley had gone up stairs, 
Heath went into the dining-room and 
looked round him. The lamp shone 
brightly ; the fire which he had lighted 
when he came to clear the room was 
burning in the grate ; the jewel-casket 
and its contents had been removed, and 
the cloth replaced. One of the hang- 
ing corners of this cloth was deeply 
stained. In making his careful survey 
he came upon this, and taking out his 
pocket knife, cut off the dark corner, 
and ripped the cloth above it into jag- 
ged strips. 

" That; looks as if a dog had done it," 
he muttered to himself. "What was 
that he said about a mark on the car- 
pet ? Ah, here it is," and stooping 
down he examined it thoroughly. It 
was not on the carpet, but on the 
hearth-rug — an irregular shaped crim- 
son stain. Heath considered a moment. 
Then he thrust the poker in among 
the burning coals. When he had made 
it red-hot he pulled the poker forth, 
and holding it immediately above the 
stain, let it drop, left it there for an in- 
stant, and then rolled it three or four 
times over with his foot, finally picking 
it up and replacing in the fender. "1 
think that will do," he said, looking at 
it, " nobody could doubt but that was 
the result of an accident, and now every 
troublesome trace is destroyed. A 
close risk though," he muttered, shak- 
ing his head ; " and with such a fellow 
as this in confidence, who can tell when 
he IS safe ? " He turned to go up stairs. 
Then suddenly looked over his shoul- 
der at the spot where that had been. 
There was a dark shadow there now, 
he could swear. He stepped back to 
the table, turned the lamp round, and 
the shadow was gone. Then with a 
last sigh of relief he left the room. 

He found Studley ilJiiting for him 
on the landing at the top of the stairs. 
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No sound came from the bed-room, 
though the door was ajar, and Studley 
pointmg towards it, whispered " She is 
sound." « 

" Did you give her the draught ? " ask- 
ed Heath. 

"Yes," said Studley, "she took it 
quite quietly, and scarcely knew what 
it was — I believe you can do anything 
with her now — and in a few minutes 
she fell into quite a peaceful slumber. 
Poor girl !" he muttered, " it would be 
almogX better for- her if she never 
woke." * 

" That is entirely a matter of opin- 
ion," said Heath ; " but what we ' haVfe 
to do is to attfend to business. This 
Wretched affair — brought about, mark, 
by sheer necessity, not by any wish of 
mine — has changed the whole pro- 
gramme; the money and jewels plwnly 
are no longer safe here, they must be 
removed by me instead of by you, a§ 
we originally intended, and no "steps 
must be taken towards parting with 
the diamonds for months to come." 

"Where do you propose to take 
the things ? " asked Studley. 

" I think to Paris ;, but I have not 
decided yet," replied Heath. 

"Why can't I take them?" asked 
Studley, eagerly. " I cannot remain 
in this place ; I shall go mad if I re- 
main here." 

"And what is to become of ^ your 
daughter?" asked Heath, turning' upon 
him savagely. " ^lie cannot go from 
here ; she holds our lives in her hands, 
and you are answerable for her. You 
must retoain here professedly in charge 
of your sick child, and all the inquiries 
that are to be made, and all the work 
that is to be done outside must be done 
by me." 

" When \yill he be missed, do you 
think ? " whispered Studley. 

" That is the first point on which. I 
intend to assure myself," said his com- 
panion. " I shall go to town to-morrow 
morning, in order to ascertain if his 
intention of coming here to-day was 
known to any one." 

" I shouldn't think it would be," 
said Studley. " It isn't very likely that 
a fellow who was coming down to pay 
money which he had lost at cards would 
care to infornftiny one of his errand." 

"•No," said Heath. "I think you 



are right there. And there is another 
reason why he should keep silence." 

He pointed as he spoke towards the 
bed-room door. 

Studley at first looked up at him 
blankly, but suddenly he said : 

" Great heavens ! I had forgotten 
all about that. If she really cared for 
him, it is enough to turn the poor girl's 
brain." 

" That is an additional necessity for 
keeping a strict watch upon her," said 
Heath, " and that duty and responsibil- 
ity must necessarily devolve entirely on 
you. However, she can be safely left 
now for a few minutes, and I want you 
to come down stairs and help me to 
pack those things in the portmanteau." 

When the portmanteau — a strong 
black one, with Studley's name on it in 
white letters — was fully packed, it was 
found to be' very heavy indeed. 

^^You will have some difficulty in 
carrying this, won't you ? " asked Stud- 
ley, who had to take both his hands to 
lift it from the ground, " and yet it 
would not be advisable to give it into 
any oae else's custody." 

" I can carry it well enough," said 
Heath, " and you may be perfectly 
certain that no one else touches it, until 
its contents have been deposited in a 
place of safety. By the way, I shall 
want to be up early in the morning, 
and to get across to the Station before 
the omnibus starts. Is there any chance 
of obtaining a cab in the village ? " 

" They keep one at the Lion," said 
Studley ; "but the train before that 
which the omnibus meets goes soon 
after seven o'clock." 

" That is the one which I intend to 
take," said Heath. " It would be ad- 
visable for me to show early at the 
bank, and I have rather a hard day's 
work before me there. I shall lie 
down in your den for a few hours, and 
I am sure to wake in good time. You, 
I suppose, will sleep in the chair by 
your daughter's bedside ? " 
, " Yes," said Studley, " I suppose I 
must." 

" You will be guided in your conduct 
to her by circumstances, remember," 
said Heath. " From the little I have 
seen of her she is a girl of great force 
of character; but you will have suffi- 
cient influence over her to keep her quiet 
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for forty-eight hours. In that time I 
shall be back, and we can consult further. 
Now good-by." 

He put out his hand and had held it 
out for a minute before Studley met 
it with his own. For an instant an 
angry flush rose on Heath's cheeks, 
but it died aw^ay speedily as he repeat- 
ed, " Good-by ; remember all that de- 
pends on your care and watchfulness ! " 
When he reached the captain's room, 
Heath smoked a pipe and read a book 
—he could not have told you what, the 
first that came to hand — before stretch- 
ing himself on the ragged old ottoman 
which was to serve him as a couch. 
When he had blown out the light and 
closed his eyes, he fell asleep at once, 
and slept calmly and peacefully until 
daybreak, when he arose, and taking 
the portmanteau with him, walked off to 
the Lion, where he roused the still slum- 
bering stable people and ordered a cab. 
* * * * * * * 

Some of the younger gentlemen at- 
tached to the banking establishment 
which was still know as Middleham's, 
were a trifle late in puttting in an ap- 
pearance the next day, for on Monday 
morning they were accustomed, as they 
described themselves, to " cut it rather 
fine." Sunday was for most of them 
a day of pleasure and recreation ; in 
the summer time they "to the wood- 
lands did repair," and boating excursions 
and campings out, and dinners at the 
various pretty suburban places of resort, 
the return from which was often pro- 
longed late into the night, rendered 
their forced early rising more than 
usually disagreeable. Even during the 
autumn and winter, Sunday was the 
chosen day for these social gatherings 
among themselves or with other joyous 
fellows of the same age and standing in 
life, the result being that there was im- 
mense difficulty in what the witty Moger 
described as " brushing the cobwebs out 
of your eyes on Monday mornings." 

The relations between the* younger 
gentlemen and Rumbold, the bank por- 
ter who sat on a hard bench immedi- 
ately inside the ever-swinging doors, 
were of a confidential nature, and much 
freedom of talk passed between them. 
In former days they were in the habit 
of receiving from Rumbold information 
regarding the movements of Mr. Middle- 



ham, who had been by Moger irrever- 
ently christened, "Old Fireworks," 
and was generally spoken of by that 
appellation ; and now the same agency 
was worked, and Rumbold was called up- 
on to report progress in the case of the 
present manager, who, at the same fount 
of humorous inspiration, had been dub- 
bed " Hampstead." A stout, red-faced, 
black-haired man, Rumbold, who was 
reported once to have been a butcher, 
and whose knowledge of prime cuts and 
wing-ribs was utilized by the younger 
gentlemen at the social feeds, for which 
he acted as their caterer ; otherwise a 
quite unpresuming man, with a sharp 
eye for any suspicious-looking character 
on the wrong side of the swinging doors, 
and a power of throwing a whole scut- 
tleful of coals on the fire at one cast, a 
quality which did not diminish his pop- 
ularity with those of the younger gentle- 
men, whose fate it was to encounter every 
buffet of the wind which each qustomer 
brought in with him. 

" Halloo, Rummy ! " said the latest 
of the younger gentlemen, as he bustled 
into the bank, looking very blinking 
about the eyes and very dry and fever- 
ish about the lips, " I am a trifle late 
this morning — has Hampstead come ? " 

" Come ! " said the porter, who since 
the occurrence of the murder, had, with 
his wife, taken up his quarters at the 
bank, the old house-keeper being pen- 
sioned. " Come ! I should rather say 
he had come. He walked in as I was 
sweeping out the office this morning 
just before eight, looking as fresh as 
paint, and carrying a portmanter. He 
told me to ask Missus to send him up 
some breakfast — 'am and eggs and tea 
— and when I was last in there to make 
up his fire he was blazing away at the 
papers like one o'clock. 

" What's he brought a pormanteau 
for," asked Mr. Smowle, as he hung 
up his great coat and hat in the little 
passage appropriated to those garments 
— " he can't be going away ? " 

" Can't he be going away ? " said 
the porter, whose phrases, whenever 
possible, were of an interrogatory char- 
acter. " I should say that he could be 
going away very much ; and more than 
that, that he is, seeing that he asked 
me to get him a Continental Railway 
Guide just now." 
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*' What a lark," said Mr. Smowle. 
*' Then we shall only have old Frod- 
sham in charge, and we can easily 
fudge him. I shall be able to get a little 
longer sleep then. I am beastly tired 
this morning I know. Am I last, Rum- 
my?" 

" All except Danby," said the porter ; 
*' he ain't turned up yet." 

" Danby not come ? Why, he's gen- 
erally the first of all." 

** Yes, generally," said the porter, 
" but I suppose he's oeen keeping it up 
like the rest of you." 

Mr. Smowle has hardly perched him- 
self on his rickety stool behind an enor- 
mous ledger, when Mr. Heath's bell 
rings violently. Mr. Smowle breaks off 
a very interesting story about his pre- 
vious night's exploits, which he is 
telling to his neighbor, a story in which 
*' three goes of Scotch whisky," seemed 
to bear a conspicuous part, to remark 
that " Hampstead is in a rasping humor 
this morning, Rummy says — he's been 
here since ever so early, and is walking 
into the work like knife." 

" He will be walking into some of us 
like a knife I should think, from the 
manner in which he rings his bell," 
said Mr. Bentle, the gentleman address- 
c'd. " There it goes again. Look 
at old Rummy running ! " 

Mr. Heath sat at his desk in his private 
room up to his eyes in business ; the 
black portmanteau, carefully laid down 
on the side on which Studley's name 
was emblazoned, was on a chair within 
reach ; and even in the midst of what 
seemed to be his most pressing busi- 
ness, Mr. Heath would cast an occa- 
sional glance at this portmanteau, to 
assure himself of its safety. When he 
thought of it and its contents, notwith- 
standing all the fearful anxiety on his 
mind, he could scarcely refrain from a 
cynical smile. If the clerks in the out- 
side office only knew what that port- 
manteau contained ! if the detectives, 
^vilo were supposed to be still at work, 
])iecing together scraps of evidence ! if 
the newspaper writers who were so 
sarcastic on the detectives, and so con- 
fident that nothing would ever come of 
their search ! 

Monday was always a heavy post- 
day at Middleham's ; and that morning 
an enormous pile of letters had been 



brought in. They were in various 
languages, but the manager seemed to 
read them all with the same facility. 
Many of them dealt with enormous 
sums, and those he laid aside, read- 
ing the ordinary ones at a glance, 
and noting his instructions in regard 
to them in a small, fine hand on the 
back of each. To the important 
documents he gave greater time, going 
into deep thought and heavy calcula- 
tions, out of which he came with furrow 
ed brow and aching head. 

" I am sick of it," he murmured, push- 
ing away a mass of papers from be- 
fore him. " I must go ; this business 
is telling on my nerve and my brain. 
Once let me see myself well clear of 
this affair, and I will quit Middleham's 
and its reminiscences, for ever. Now 
for the first step." He rang the bell 
sharply. 

" I wish to see Mr. Danby," he said, 
glancing over the letter which he held 
up before his face at the attending 
Rumbold. 

" Mr. Danby ain't arrived yet, sir," 
said the porter, in a deferential voice, 
very different from that in which he was 
accustomed to carry on his conversations 
with the younger gentlemen. 

" Not arrived !" said Mr. Heath, laying 
down the letter and glancing at the 
clock on the mantel-piece. *' Ask Mr. 
Frodsham to step to me and bring the 
attendance-book." When Rumbold left 
the room, the manager opened one of 
the drawers of his desk, and taking 
out a small looking-glass, carefully 
surveyed himself in it. Returning it to 
its place, he opened another, whence he 
took a silver flask,' which he placed to 
his lips, and had just restored it to its 
former position, and turned the key 
upon it, when Mr. Frodsham enteretl 
the room. 

" Good - morning, Frodsham," said 
the manager. " I have a bit of special 
work here which I wanted Mr. Dauby 
to do, and I find he has not arrived. I 
have not been able to check the 
attendance of the gentleman since I 
took up my position here ; but I believe 
he is pretty punctual, is he not ? " 

"Most punctual, sir," said Mr. 
Frodsham, "and I cannot understand 
his absence, unless, indeed, he is ill. 
Now, if it had been Mr. Smowle — " 
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"Yes/' said Heath, with a grave 
smile, " I could understand it very well 
then. Oh, here is the attendance-book." 
He took it from the porter and turned 
over a few of the leaves. " No, as you 
say, Mr. Danby is always one of the 
first to arrive, while Mr. Smowle figures 
horribly." 

" Danby, surely, must be ill," repeated 
Mr. Frodsham. 

** I should hope not," said Mr. Heath. 
" He is generally a steady young man ; 
but he is mortal, like the rest of usj 
and yesterday was Sunday, and he may 
possibly have been with some of the 
other gentlemen on a jollification and 
have overslept himself, or be suffering 
from next morning's headache. Will 
you be good enough to ask the gentlemen 
whether Mr. Danby was in company 
with any of them yesterday ? " 

Mr. Frodsham departed on his errand, 
and in a few minutes returned. 

" No," he said. He had questioned 
all the gentlemen, and none of them 
had seen Mr. Danby since the closing 
of the bank on Saturday afternoon. 

" Well, then, it is no use our worrying 
ourselves further about it," said Mr. 
Heath, " except that if he has not arrived 
by twelve o'clock, I wish you would 
be good enough, Frodsham, to send a 
messenger to his lodgings, and inquire 
whether he is really ill." 

" I should hope it would be nothing' 
serious," said Mr. Frodsham, "Danby 
is a general ^y(^ e in the bai^^^ 0i 

" Aii^ he would be particularly useful 
to me at this moment," said the manager, 
"as he writes better French than any 
of the others and I shall probably have 
to leave this matter of Mieville and 
Company, of Brussels, in his hands." 

" Are you going away, sir ? " said 
Mr. Frodsham with surprise. 

" Only for a night or so," said Heath ; 
" but I have information this morning 
of something going on in Paris, which, 
I think, will require looking into by me 
presently. If Danby is ill, the Mieville 
matter must stand over till my return. 
So see that he is inquired after, please." 
So the day wore on and the evening 
came, when the younger gentlemen 
were released from their toils, and.went 
away, bestowing very little thought 
upon their missing comrade. But the 
manager remained long after their 



departure, sending out for some dinner 
about ^ve, a thing which he had never 
been known to do before, and at seven 
dispatching Rumbold to fetch a cab. 

When he announced the arrival of 
the vehicle, the porter intended to take 
the portmanteau, but was surprised to 
find that Mr. Heath had it already in 
his hand. 

" No, thank you," he said, checking 
the movement which Rumbold made to 
take it from him. " I can carry it very 
well myself, and I want you to look in 
the address-book and see where Mr. 
Danby lives, and tell the cabman to 
drive there. I should like to learn 
something of him before going." 

When Rumbold came out with the 
address, he found the manager already 
seated in the cab and the portmanteau 
with him, so that all he had to do was, to 
direct the driver to South Molton Street 
and to retire into the bank very much 
puzzled at all that had taken place. 

Mrs. Wilkins, the landlady of Mr. 
Danby's lodgings, was not best pleased 
on hearing from her maid-of-aU-work, 
" A man wanted to see her about Mr. 
Danby, please," but on emerging from 
the underground regions in which she 
passed most of her time, she was 
confronted by Mr. Heath, and was at 
once much impressed by his manner. 
slj:edj^ei:..^wi^|her anything had 
i^eB heariS^'of tig mS^g tenant, and 
seamed quite distressed when Mrs. 
Wilkins answered in the negative. He 
took great pains to make the old lady 
understand that he was the manager of 
the bank, and that he called there 
because Mr. Danby was so highly 
thought of by his employers. Finally 
he took his leave, with the hope that 
when he returned from Paris, where he 
said he was going, he should find ]VIr. 
Danby was again safely ensconced in 
what he was sure must be that very 
comfortable room. 

So to the Charing Cross Station and 
through the night to Dover, across tha 
Channel, and along the Great Northern 
road to Paris. Two things only were 
noticeable in him during the journey, 
and they were that he never parted 
with the portmanteau, which he now 
always carried with the painted name 
of Studley on it well displayed; and 
that when he staggered from the boat 
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and put his foot upon French soil, or 
what stands for it, on the slippery, 
8e£t-soaked pier of Calais, and was asked 
what was his name, he replied without 
hesitation, "Studley." If he had been 
called upon to produce his passport, 
the same name would have been found 
in that document. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

A REVELATION. 

Although the younger and bolder 
villain slept through the night follow- 
ing the commission of his latest and 
worst crime, his accomplice, hardened 
as he had been by years of wickedness, 
was unable sufficiently to stifle his con- 
science and his fears to allow him to get 
the repose which he stood so much in 
need of. When Heath retired to rest, 
Captain Studley once more took up his 
])08ition by his daughter's bedside, 
where he remained, vainly endeavoring 
to compose himself to slumber 3 now 
succeeding so far as to drop off into 
a state almost of forgetfulness, from 
which he would be aroused by the 
overbalancing of his nodding, wearied 
head; or, worse still, by a loud shrill 
(;ry resounding in his ears. He would 
start up, look around and find all quiet 
— Anne, with the influence of the sleep- 
ing draught still on her, lying mo- 
tionless in the bed, her breathing com- 
ing regularly through her parted lips, 
her eyelids not quite closed, her face very 
pale, but placid and motionless. With- 
out, no sound broke the intense stillness, 
and Studley, after rubbing his eyes, and 
straining his ears, would again settle 
liin;self in the chair, pulling his dressing 
gown lightly round him, and dropping 
off into another fitful slumber, from 
which he would again be similarly roused. 
r^ater on, in the early morning, about 
four o'clock it seemed as though sleep 
were no longer possible to him. He 
sat upright in his chair, staring straight 
liefore him, recognizing at last the 
impossibility of shutting out from his 
mental vision the horrible scene of 
the previous day. Do what he would, 
he could not turn his thoughts in any 
other direction ; it was there present to 



him, with many a detail such as he had 
not noticed at the time, such as perhaps 
had never existed, obtruding itself upon 
him. No fear of the consequences alarm- 
ed him, he was wholly fascinated and 
entranced in what was passing through 
his mind, a recollection so vivid that he 
finally rose, staggering from his seat, 
with the sweat standing in huge drops 
on his brow, and locked the door — with 
the idea of keeping out something, he 
knew "not what, which was making its 
way up the stairs. 

In the reaction following the excite- 
ment, the sleep which he had so long 
sought came upon him, deep, heavy, and 
stertorous, and held him in its grasp 
until he was roused by the sharp clatter- 
ing of the gate-bell. At the first instant 
of returning consciousness he gazed 
round him as though in doubt where he 
was ; at the second he knew all, and the 
thought at once flashed across him that 
Danby had been missed, and the police 
were already at the gate. A moment's 
reflection dispelled this fear, and when 
the bell rang again, after a glance at 
Anne to assure himself that she still 
slept, Studley descended the stairs, cast- 
ing a hurried look into the dining-room, 
the door of which stood open, and 
crossing the garden, opened the gate. 
The early visitor was the servant-giii 
who had come to ask after Miss Studley 
and to say that her mother had some 
washing to do, but would be in atten- 
dance by noon. The captain informed 
the girl that Miss Studley had taken a 
sleeping draught which had been sent 
by the chemist and had slept quietly 
through the night, that noon would 
probably be quite soon enough for Mrs. 
Marks to assume her position as nurse, 
and that he would be glad if the girl 
would call at Dr. Blatherwick's and 
ask him to see Miss Studley as soon 
as possible. All this being settled the 
girl took her leave, and the captain turn- 
ed toward the house. 

" " Half-past ten," he said to himself, 
after consulting his watch. " Blather- 
wick will have gone on his morning 
rounds, and will not get the message 
until his return. That will give me 
plenty of time to have it all out with 
Anne before he comes here. She has 
slept very long, and — there could have 
been nothing in that draught which 
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Heath brought in ? No ! I remember 
now, he tasted it himself to prove its 
innocence ! If she does not wake soon 
of her own accord, I .must rouse her. 
It is most important to find out how 
much she really saw, and what she in- 
tends doing about it. Anyhow, we 
must clear out of this ; I wish I had 
never seen the place ; I had a presenti- 
ment about it from the first. I recol- 
lect saying I thought it was a damp, 
slimy, cut-throat kind of crib when I 
first saw it, without any idea my 
words would have turned out so correct. 
Heath over-ruled me then, as he does 
in everything, and I dare say he was 
right in saying that we should never find 
a quieter neighborhood, or one where — 
Let us hope the quiet won't be broken 
for the next few days ! That fellow's 
cursed temper has upset the plans of 
months ! " 

And the captain stamped his foot with 
rage and vexation, as he remembered 
the money and the jewels which but 
twenty-four hours ago were in his keep- 
ing, and which in the flurry and agi- 
tation consequent upon what had been 
done, he had suffered to be taken from 
him and carried off. The captain had 
often had occasion to curse his want of 
nerve, but never previously had it com- 
mitted him so deeply. The fact of be- 
ing an accessory in a crime of such mag- 
nitude, which had hitherto so seriously 
disturbed him, almost vanished from 
his mind, as he recollected the blind 
obedience with which he had assented 
to Heath's proposition that the booty, 
which had been acquired with so much 
trouble and danger, should be taken 
away to some locality, then unknown 
to him, and to which he would always 
have a difliculty in obtaining access. 

It was done, now, and could not be 
helped — that was his first consolation 
as he went up-stairs again. 

All silent'in the bedroom still ; that 
draught must surely have been of extra 
power. No ! as he stood by the side of 
the bed, Anne's eyes opened slowly, and 
rested on him looking down on her. 

No nervousness, no start, not a quiv- 
er in her eyelids. A faint flush rose on 
her cheeks and throat, but died away as 
quickly as it came. She lay there mo- 
tionless, but awake, with her attentive 
eyes fixed upon her father. 



It was he who grew uneasy under 
that searching gaze. " Awake at last, 
Anne!" he said, bending over her, 
" how do you find yourself now ? You've 
bad a long sleep of it !" 

" I am quite well," she replied, rais- 
ing her head, and speaking in her usual 
calm voice, " have I slept long ? " 

" A great many hours, but not too 
many !" said the captain, " a good long 
sleep -was necessary for you, Anne. 
You've been ill — ^you know that ? " 

" No ! I did not know that, I do not 
know it now ! And yet," she contin- 
ued, sinking her voice to a whisper, " I 
know all that has happened, father ! I 
remember everything ! " 

As his ears caught these words, the 
captain, who was stooping over the bed, 
rose abruptly and closed the door. 
Then, returning to his former position, 
with an anxious expression on his face, 
which he strove in vain to conceal, and 
with a desperate but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to infuse a jaunty tone into his 
voice he said: "I do not know that 
anything particular has happened, 
Anne 1 You really have been ill, and 
are possibly under the influence of the 
fever!" 

She raised herself on her elbow, and, 
leaning toward him, said in the same 
low tone, " Was it under the influence 
of the fever that I, standing at the win- 
dow, saw Walter Danby stabbed to the 
heart by Mr. Heath, as you stood by ? 
I saw that foul act committed, father ; 
that base, treacherous, cowardly deed 
was done before my eyes ! I remember 
nothing further ; I may have been ill, 
as you say ; I have a dull, numbing pain 
in my head still ; I do not know what 
day it is, what length of time has 
elapsed since I fainted, but I do know 
that I saw murder done, and I thank 
God I am alive to avenge it ! " 

" Hush, Anne ! " cried the captain, 
holding up his hand in warning, " for 
Heaven's sake keep silence ! " , 

" For Heaven's sake ? " she repeated, 
shaking her head sadly, " do you invoke 
Heaven, after witnessing such a crime, 
without an attempt to prevent it ? " 

** What was I to do ? " said the captain, 
doggedly. " I couldn't — I don't know 
what you're talking about," he muttered, 
suddenly changing his tactics, " the de- 
lirium hasn't passed away yet, I fancy." 
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** All, father ! " said Anne, stretching 
out lier hands appealingly, "why at- 
tempt to bewilder me any more ? If aa. 
angel were to come from heaven to test- 
ify to the truth of what I saw, my own 
certainty of having seen it would not be 
greater. Rather make such amends as 
you can for your cowardice — " 

" My cowardice, Anne ? " interrupted 
the captain. 

" Was it not cowardice ? What else 
could it have been which prevented you 
from interposing between a man, bound 
hand and foot and unarmed, and his as- 
sassin ? " 

" It was done in an instant, before I 
could interfere. I had no notion of 
what was coming," muttered the captain, 
with his eyes on the ground. 

" It was done in an instant ; but it 
was no less murder, base, treacherous, 
cowardly murder ! '* cried the girl, rais- 
ing her voice. " You had no notion of 
what was coming, you say ; and I believe 
you. liife can be little enough to me 
for the future ; but I would pray to be 
taken at once^ if I thought otherwise. 
But, then, all the more reason for you 
to join with mo in denouncing the mur- 
derer." 

i*^ What! " cried Studley, staggering 
back, aghast ; " do you think of doing 
that?" 

" What else could be done ? " said 
Anne, sitting upright in the bed, with 
her eyes wide open, and her hair 
streaming over her shoulders. " Father, 
do you imagine', for an instant, that I 
could live with tlje knowledge that the 
man who murdered Walter Danby was 
unpunished ? We have been together 
so little that you have no idea of my 
character, and take me probably for the 
quiet, long-suffering, little-saying person 
I have always seemed to you. If so, you 
could scarcely be more widely wrong." 

" Have you thought what would hap- 
pen, if you were to take such a step as 
that you have just named ? " asked the 
captain, drawing a chair to the bedside 
and seating himself. 

"Mr. Heath would try to kill me, 
perhaps, as he killed Walter ! But then, 
at last," she said, with rising scorn, 
" you would interfere ! Not that I fear 
him ! " she cried. " If he is here, and 
dares to see me, I would tell him exactly 
what I have told you." 



" There would be other consequences 
besides that which you have named," 
said Studley, quietly. " Heath is not 
here, and you will never see him again 
— ^at least, I think not I " 

" I will see him in the dock at the 
Berks Assizes," said Anne, with intense 
earnestness, ^* and my evidence shall 
send him thence to execution." 

" Then you will send your father at the 
same time," said Studley, looking stead- 
ily at her. **You must be prepared 
for that, Anne." 

" You, father ? You had no hand in 
this foul deed, if you did not interfere 
in time to prevent it I " she said, in as- 
tonishment. 

" An accessory before the fact, is the 
technical term for a person in my po- 
sition, and death is the inevitable pen- 
alty," said the captain, deliberately. 
"You must be prepared for that re- 
sult, so far as I am concerned, before 
yon take any move in the matter." 

" But, father, I, who was the witness 
of the frightful scene — ^I, who saw it 
all, would tell them that you were in- 
nocent, and that he alone — " 

" Look here, Anne ! " said Studley, 
suddenly bringing his hand down heav- 
ily on the bed; "there must be an end 
to this foolery ! " 

She looked up at him in wonder, and 
saw that his brows were knitted and his 
teeth set 

" I have something to say to you," he 
continued, " and now seems to me 
about the fittest time for saying it. 
You must have known it sooner or later ; 
and perhaps it is better that you should 
hear it from me than from any other 
person. ' *You say rightly that we have 
been thrown together very little ; but 
that, we have been kept apart is as 
much out of kindness to you as out 
of policy on my part. From the 
same mingled motives I had arranged, 
as you know, that your being here 
should be but a temporary measure, and 
that our lives in future should be as 
distinct as hitherto. What has happen- 
ed has changed those plans, and what 
may become of either of us it is impos- 
sible to say. But, in the humor in 
which I find you now, it is advisable 
that you should know that, in denounc- 
ing Heath you ^denounce me, and that, 
though it is perfectly true that I had 
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no act or part in this crime, I am so 
bound up with him in others as to be 
entirely at his mercy." 

" You, father ! " she murmured, fall- 
ing back, " you, implicated in crime ! " 
Anne's horror at the revelation seemed 
to have no effect upon her father. There 
was a temporary resumption of his old, 
jaunty manner as he said : 

" I have endeavored, not unsuccess- 
fully, to keep the knowledge from you ; 
but the fact is so, nevertheless.'' As 
he marked the freezing look of horror 
stealing over his daughter's face, how- 
ever, he changed his tone. "It is 
true," he said, doggedly, " and has been 
true for years." 

" Ah, father ! " whispered Anne, ** you 
are saying this to try me ? I am weak, 
far weaker than I thought. Spare me, 
I implore you ! " 

" I speak in order that you may spare 
me ! " said Studley, with a kind of sav- 
age frankness. 

" You have been brought up with 
the knowledge that you had a father, 
but with scarcely anything more. How 
I lived you were never told, for jbhe 
best of reasons. No one knew but myself, 
and it did not suit me to take you 
into my confidence then, though it 
does now. I was recommended to 
leave the army, and, following the prin- 
ciple adopted by the well-bred dog, I 
went before I was kicked out. There 
had been a great deal of gambling in 
the regiment, and I had been partic- 
ularly lucky, so lucky as to give rise to 
unfavorable comments, and, after an in- 
terview with the colonel, I thought it 
better to send in my papers. Your 
mother was alive then, and I soon found 
out she had discovered what had occur- 
red ; not that she ever mentioned it to 
me, but I felt certain of it. Other 
people, who had neither the same rea- 
son nor the same desire to keep it quiet, 
came to know it, and very soon I found 
that the world's cold shoulder was turn- 
ed toward me. K that had not been 
so just then my whole life might have 
been different ; for I was young at the 
thing, and easily impressed, and your 
mother, without showing her hand in 
any way, did what she could to keep 
me straight. But when I found my- 
self cut right and left, nvy back was up, 
and I thought that if I had the name 



of being a swindler — ah! you may 
hang your head and put up your hands 
40 your ears, but that's what they call- 
ed me — I might as well have some of 
the profits. It's not a nice story," he 
continued, after a pause, " and there's 
very little variety in it. I think I kept 
tolerably quiet until I lost your mother ; 
but after that Tgrew reckless, and the 
more I was talked of the better I liked 
it. I was part-proprietor of a gambling- 
house in Paris, and another in Brus- 
sels, and was considered by the foreign 
police to be the sharpest and cleverest 
Englishman they had ever met." 

The captain's voice had a kind of 
triumphant ring in it as he recounted 
his exploits, and he was apparently too 
n^uch occupied in his reminiscences to 
notice that Anne had thrown her- 
self prone upon the pillow, and that 
so much of her face as could be seen 
was burning with shame. 

" Just about that time," he continued, 
" I fell in with Heath, and I soon found 
that, whatever I may have thought of 
my own skill, I was not to be compar- 
ed to him. I was the older man, but 
in a short time he acquired a complete 
ascendancy over me. For years I have 
been less his confederate or accomplice 
than his slave, going here and there at 
hffe command, and doing everything he 
desired. It was at his instruction I took 
this accursed house ; it was by his advice 
I was going to senH you out as a gover- 
ness, in order that your presence here 
might not interfere with his plans." 

" Would it be impossible to break 
these bonds?" ask^ Anne, without 
raising her face. 

" Wholly impossible, and now more 
impossible than ever," said Studley. 
" I would have liked to free myself 
years ago, but I could hit upon no plan. 
I am bound to that man, body and soul, 
for life., I must fall when he falls. 
Do you now, in the full knowledge of 
that, propose to denounce him as a mur- 
derer.? " 

There was a pause of some minutes. 
Then Anne said in a broken voice : 

" No, father, after what you have 
said, I suppose I must forego my ven- 
geance. Mr. Heath is quite safe, so 
far as I am concerned." 

" You speak with remarkable pru- 
dence and discretion, Anne," said the 
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captain, bending forward and laying 
his hands on his daughter's head. 

" Don't touch me ! ** she cried, shrink- 
ing aside, " I — I did not mean that, but 
— I am still weak and nervous. What 
you have told me now has completely 
stunned me. I knew — I could guess 
— ^that your life had been unsettled, but 
I had no idea that it had been criminal. 
What my future existence will be, with 
that knowledge upon me, I cannot im- 
agine." 

" I intended to have kept it from 
you,*' said Studley, " and I should not 
have told you now, if I had not been 
obliged. But when you talked of de- 
nouncing Heath it was time for me to 
speak, for our interests are so bound up 
together, that where one goes the oth- 
er must go, too. I don't wonder at 
your horror at what he has done ; I felt 
the same, and I would haVe prevented 
him had it been possible. But it was 
n^t possible, and what we have got to 
do now is to make the best of it." 

" What you order me to do will be 
done," said Anne ; " only one thing I 
implore you. Keep that man out of 
my sight ! " 

" You sha'n't see him, my dear !" said 
Studley, reassuringly; "he has gone 
away, and will be away some time ; and 
as to my orders, they can very easily Be 
obeyed. Jane has gone home. I told 
her you had fever, and she was afraid 
to stop, but her mother will be coming 
here presently, and to her and the doc- 
tor, whom I also expect, you must play 
the part of an invalid. You under- 
stand?" 

" Perfectly," said Anne. " My life 
henceforward is to be one course of 
deception, and the part is easily under- 
taken." 

" Your looks could'nt be better — I 
mean better for our purpose," said the 
captain, examining her with a critical 
eye. " Pale, languid, and distraite, ex- 
actly the effect that is required. I 
need not warn you not to talk much, 
for you're always silent and reserved*; 
and when they ask you questions give 
general answers — ^head hot, sense of lan- 
guor, depression, you know the sort of 
thing." 

" I know it well enough," said Anne 
with a shudder, " there will be but lit- 
tle need of deception so far." 



" There's a ring," said the captain ; 
"the nurse, no doubt! Now just one 
final word. I)on't let her leave your 
room on any pretext. It is most essen- 
tial that she should not go prying 
about the house, as such women gener- 
ally do. I shall be down stairs and 
shall probably hear her if she attempts 
to come down, but you must prevent 
her in the first instance. The bell again ! 
Don't forget what I have just said ! " 

But little skill would have been re- 
quired to deceive the nurse, a kindly, 
motherly woman, who called Anne 
" my dear," and whose principal idea of 
fulfilling her functions was to manu- 
facture a very raspy and gritty kind of 
gruel, and to go to sleep. Her power of 
compelling slumber under difficulties 
was truly marvellous, and even when her 
energies seemed to be absorbed in gruel- 
making, she would pause in the act of 
stirring, and drop gently off, spoon in 
hand. Her daughter had dpoken to lier 
of Anne's kindness and sweet nature, 
and the old woman was, when awake, 
as tender with her patient as if she had 
been her child. And Anne, in her 
state of agitation and wretchedness, 
found inexpressible comfort in looking 
at the calm old wrinkled face with its 
decorous surrounding of snow-wliite 
hair, and in listening to the tones of 
the pleasant homely voice. 

Later in the day came Dr. Blather- 
wick, in his green gig, with the wall- 
eyed white horse so well known for 
twenty miles round. A rotund rubi- 
cund little man. Dr. Blatherwick, always, 
when on professional visits, dressed in 
solemn black, with a bunch of gold 
seals hanging just beneath his waist- 
coat, as the only relief to his sombre 
appearance ; but much given, when off 
duty, to the wearing of a pot-hat and 
an* old suit of dittoes, and sitting in a 
punt in the middle of the river, attend- 
ed by his factotum. Dr. Blatherwick 
had an idea that the treatment of luna- 
cy was his forte, and he had persuaded 
the friends of a poor harmless creature 
to yield him up as a patient. The lit- 
tle doctor believed implicitly in " the 
power of the eye," and declared that 
by that power he had completely tamed 
the poor wretch who was so constantly 
subjected to it ; the fact being, that 
the lunatic was a mild being, whom 
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nothing but the insults of the rude street 
boys, who put out their tongues at him 
and pulled his coat when he took his 
walk abroad, could rouse out of mental 
torpor. Even on his other patients the 
doctor was in the habit of trying his 
power, declaring that he could arrive at 
an accurate diagnosis with a single 
glance. " Ha ! " he exclaimed, laying 
his head on one side like a bird, and 
looking at Anne, " Skin dry, cheeks 
drawn, eyes suffused, lips set in fever ! 
Quality not pronounced, able to tell 
next visit." 

" You find it fever, as I mentioned 
I thought, doctor ? " said Studley. 
" She must be kept quiet, I suppose ? " 

" Perfect quiet, rest, barley-water, dry 
toast, medicine which I will send her ! 
What should I say to cause ? Impos- 
sible to say. Only just come home, has 
she ? Where from — Hampstead ? Ex- 
plained at once — sudden change from' 
dry air to moist air, from bracing to re- 
laxing — quite enough to cause this ill- 
ness. No danger, nothing to alarm 
yourself about, see her to-morrow. 
Good-day, captain ! hope you'll give us 
another reading this winter — shall never 
forget * charged the six hundred' — cap- 
ital ! excellent ! " and the little doctor 
hurried off in hope of getting an hour 
or two's fishing that afternoon. 

The captain busied himself in the 
lower part of the house until the evening. 
He went through a vast accumulation 
of papers, with a great deal of care, 
burning and destroying many of them. 
He looked through his guns and fish- 
ing tackle, greased his fishing boots, 
passed in review his sticks and whips, 
and generally " tidied up " his den. 
His occupation did not take him into 
the dining-room ; indeed, he very care- 
fully eschewed that apartijient, eating 
the steak which he had broiled for him- 
self in the kitchen.where it was cooked. 
The dining-room door was closed when 
the doctor paid his second visit — he had 
had capital sport in the punt, and looked 
round in his fishing clothes — and 
when he put his hand on the handle, 
. and prepared to go in to write a prescrip- 
tion, Captain Studley deftly shunted 
him into the den, where, he said, pens 
and ink were handy. The doctor found 
his patieqyM^^ the same state, de- 



but rejected the captain's suggestion of 
" intermittent " with the greatest scorn. 

When he had seen the doctor out, 
and locked the garden gate behind him, 
the captain made his way to his daugh- 
ter's room, and intimated his intention 
of relieving the nurse from any further 
attendance that night. The old woman 
expressed her wilHngness to sit up, but 
the captain was peremptory, telling her 
that if the illness lasted, all her strength 
would be needed, and insisted upon her 
retiring to the room until lately occu- 
pied by her daughter, which was at the 
other end of the house. 

As the sound of her retreating foot- 
steps died away, the captain drew his 
chair to the bedside, and said in a 
low voice : — 

" You're doing it very well, my dear, 
very well, indeed, but to-morrow you 
must be worse. I've been thinking it 
will probably be necessary for us to 
keep up this fiction for some days, and 
in order that we may do so, you must 
be decidedly worse to-morrow, please. 
A little more restlessness would be 
effective, I think, and perhaps now and 
then a touch of delirium. It is a great 
comfort to think that in your doctor 
and nurse you have two worthy but 
perfectly idiotic people, who could be 
fooled by a far less skilful person than 
yourself." 

" I will do what you wish," said 
Anne," though yon have no idea of the 
difficulty. As I lie here, my whole 
brain is on fire. All that I have seen, 
all that you told me, all that I dread in 
the future, occupies my mind. Some- 
times I feel that I can contain myself 
no longer, and that if I do not speak 
I shall go mad. Father, will you not 
help me in this strait? Think of what 
I have to bear, and have some mercy 
on me !" 

** Hush, Anne I a little lower ! these 
old women sometimes have horribly 
quick ears !" said the captain, raising 
his hand. ** I don't see what could be 
done, or how I could help you." 

"By taking me away from this 
dreadful place, far away and at once." 
said she, raising herself in the bed, and 
speaking with earnest rapidity. " Let 
us go, you and I, far away to some place 
where we shall be out of the reach of 
that man, and where we might have 
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more chance of forgetting him and 
his dreadful associations. Father, will 
you do that for me will you take me 
away ?" 

" Well, I could not say for certain, 
without a good deal of consideration, 
Anne," said the captain, after a pause. 
'* There is no particular reason why we 
should stop here, and I shall be certainly 
glad to get away from Heath — for a 
time at least." 

" For ever, father. Your most earnest 
wish must be to have done with him 
for ever ! " said Anne, sinking back. 

" Well, perhaps youVe right, Anne, 
and ril certainly think of what youVe 
said. Try and get to sleep now, my 
dear ; youVe had a long and very 
anxious day." 

" Quite impossible," the captain mut- 
tered to himself, when he had made sure 
that Anne had yielded to the fatigue, 
aod was in her first sleep. 

"No moving from here for me. 
Supposing Danby to have been missed, 
and traced, even a portion of the way, 
to this house, if suspicion and detection 
are to be averted, it can only be done 
by my remaining on the spot." 



CHAPTER IX. 



ON THE SCENT. 



For two whole days the little house- 
hold at Loddonford remained in much 
the same state, the only difference being 
that Anne Studley's simulated illness 
began to assume somewhat of a real 
character ; the frightful mental pressure 
under which she was laboring had its 
effect, and symptoms of fever, of a mild 
type indeed, but sufficient to cause the 
keenest anxiety to her father, made 
their appearance. The captain's watch 
was unduly prolonged, and even when 
relieved by the nurse, he could not 
make up his mind to take his proper 
allowance of rest, but was constantly 
flitting to and fro between the sick 
chamber and his own, nervously watch- 
ing the invalid's state and inquiring as 
to her progress, in the fear lest some un- 
guarded word should have escaped her 
lips. In the worst phases of her illness, 



however, Anne managed to maintain her 
self-control, and neither Dr. Blather- 
wick, who visited her twice daily, and 
who was really anxious about her, or the 
nurse heard anything that might not be 
reasonably expected from a patient in 
her condition. 

The captain, moreover, had another 
source of perturbation. Shut up in the 
cottage, which he dared not leave, he 
was absolutely ignorant of all that was 
passing in the outer world. He knevr 
nothing of Heath's movements, nor could 
he learn that any inquiry had been 
made concerning the disappearance of 
Walter Danby ; though, from the 
absence of any intelligence in the 
newspapers, he concluded that such 
had not been the case. 

On the third morning the postman 
brought him a letter, written on blue 
quarto-paper, and addressed in a round, 
clerk-like hand. The captain opened it 
nervously, and hastily ran his eye, over 
its contents. They were as follows : 

Middleham's Baiyk, Wedneaday. 
" Dear Sib : — On my retam from a snort 
trip to Paris, whither I was called two days 
since on important budiness connected with 
this establishmeht, I discovered, to my sur- 
prise and regret, that Mr. Walter Danby, one of 
the clerks emploved in the bank, who was 
absent from his duties, as it was imagined on 
the score of illness on the day of my departure, 
has not vet returned. Inquiry nuule at Mr. 
Danby' s lodgings elicited the fact that he went 
out from there on Sundav last and has not been 
sefen since ; and, as Mr. Danby's previous 
conduct was of a nature to render any suspicion 
of voluntary irregularity unreasonable and 
uncalled-for, I am, I confess, beguxuing to take 
alarm at his prolonged absence. As I am aware 
that there was some slight acquaintance between 
yon and Mr. Danby, I venture to ask whether 



von can assist us in the investigation, which it 
nas been considered necessary to institute by 
means of the police. If this be possible, I shall 



be obliged by your calling at the bank on Friday 
next, between the hours^bf ten and three, when 
I will make you acquainted with the steps which 
have been taken in the matter. I am, dear sir, 
obediently yours, Gborqe Heath," 

This letter was written in the same 
clerk-like hand as that of the address, 
but the signature was Heath's own. 

When the captain had read it through 
he laid it down with a great sigh of 
relief. " So far so good," he muttered. 
" What a clever fellow it is ! This is a 
regular official letter written by a clerk, 
taken off by a copying machine and 
entered in the books of the bank, and 
yet it conveys to me exactly information 
for which I was so longing, that, up to 
this point^^ all ^ is safe. He knows 
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perfectly well that I do not mean to 
leave this place for an instant, nor would 
it suit his purpose that I should, but I 
must tell him that in the business-like 
style which he has adopted to me." 

Then the captain carried the letter 
from the garden, where he had been 
reading it, into his den, and wrote the 
following reply : 

" LoDDONPORD, Thursday. 
" Deab Sib :— I am in receipt of your letter 
of yesterday's date, which has caused me very 
^reat surprise and alarm, Mr. Dauby being^ as 
you surmise, a young acquaintance of mme, 
for whom I entertain a sincere regard. Willing 
as I should be to aid you in your investigation 
to the best of my power, I regret to state that 
owing to the severe illness of my daughter, Miss 
Stndley,upon whom I am in constant attendance, 
it is impossible for me to ^uit this house, even 
for an hour. If, therefore, it is thought desirable 
to see me, I would suggest that you or your 
representative should call upon me here, where 
I am certain to be found at any hour ; although 
I must add that I am not likely to be able to 
throw any light on what you rightly characterize 
as Mr. Danby's mystenous disappearance, not 
having seen or heard anything of him for a period 
of three weeks. I am, dear sir, your obedient 
servant, Edward Studley." 

" And now," said the captain, as he 
folded the letter, and laid it out for 
dispatch for the post by the next 
tradesman's boy who should call at the 
house, " now to prepare for the visit." 

At twelve o'clock the next day a 
sharp ring of the bell was answered by 
the captain in person. On opening the 
garden gate he found himself confronted 
by Heath and a wiry-built man of 
middle height, with cold blue eyes and 
close-shaved face, in appearance and 
dress — a cutaway pepper-and-salt coat, 
tight trowsers, undeniable boots, and 
a pot-hat — ^something like a professional 
horse-trainer. 

" Ah, Mr. Heath, glad to see you." 
said the captain, with an assumption of 
pleasant astonishment, shaking hands 
with his friend. " You see I am obliged 
to act as my own porter, and in fact, 
butler, housemaid, and everything else ; 
for directly the servant learned it was 
fever with which my poor daughter had 
been attacked, she refused to remain in 
the place, and with the exception of the 
nurse, I am alone here." 

"I was extremely sorry to read in 
your letter of Miss Studley's illness," 
said, Heath, speaking in an unexcited 
and business-like tone, in strict contrast 
to the captain's flippancy. "I trust 
that she may be considered progressing. 



Under any other circumstances I would 
have endeavored to spare you this 
visit, but the matter on which I wrote 
you naturally assumes, day by day, a 
more serious and alarming shape, and 
it is necessary that the investigation 
which has been commenced should be 
carried through without delay. This," 
indicating his companion, " is Sergeant 
Francis, of Scotland Yard" 

" Delighted to see the sergeant," said 
Studley, in acknowledgment of the de- 
tective's bow. " Please to walk in, both 
of you. Quite a fine morning after the 
mists and fogs which we have had late- 
ly : at least in this part of the world. 
The river, Mr. Heath, is a delightful 
place in summer, but in winter I confess 
I prefer London or Paris." 

" Quite a wilderness of a place you 
have got here, sir," said the officer, 
with a glance round. " Your gardener 
must have taken fright along with the 
other servants, I suppose." 

"No," said the captain, after a pass- 
ing shudder, which he explained by de- 
claring that the air was still chill, " no," 
he said, as he preceded them towards 
the house, " the house is not mine ; 
merely a furnished residence, which I 
anticipated leaving before this, and 
should have left but for Miss Studley's 
illness. This way, if you please,"*' he 
continued, opening the door of his den, 
" this is my little snuggery, where we 
shall find pens and ink, or anything that 
we may require. May I, before pro- 
ceeding to business, offer you a glass of 
sherry, Mr. Heath ? No ! Will you 
take one, sergeant, or a nip of something 
stronger — ^it is all handy here in this 
cellarette?" 

When the officer had declined pres- 
ent refreshment, Mr. Heath commenced 
the conversation. " After the state- 
ment in the last letter Captain Studley," 
he said, " I could scarcely myself have 
thought it worth while to trouble you 
with this visit, but Sergeant Francis was 
of a different opinion. It is better that 
he should speak for himself." 

" In the matter of the disappearance 
of Mr. Walter Danby, sir," said the 
sergeant, referring to a note-book which 
he produced, and addressing the cap- 
tain, " I understand from Mr Heath, the 
manager of the bank, now present, that 
you cannot throw any light upon the 
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subject, it being a period of three weeks 
since you saw the missing gentle- 
man ? " 

" Quite correct," said the captain, 
with a confirmatory nod. 

" But, "continued the sergeant, " the 
reason of my visit to this house will 
be plain when I tell you that, from in- 
formation I have received, I have rea- 
son to think that Miss Studley might 
be able to give some later news of Mr. 
Danby's movements than you could." 

"What !" cried the captain, apparently 
in profound astonishment, " Miss Stud- 
ley — my daughter ? " 

" Miss Studley, certainly," said the 
detective, "and your daughter, sir, I pre- 
sume ? " 

" Will you be good enough to give 
me your reasons for this conjecture, ser- 
geant ? " said the captain sternly. 
" Such a supposition strikes me as ex- 
tremely absurd, for so far as I know, 
my daughter had no more than a mere 
passing acquaintance with Mr. Danbyj 
founded on the few occasions when he 
has been a visitor at this house." 

" You are wrong there, sir, as far as 
I am able to judge, " said the sergeant. 
" My inquires," he continued, referring 
to his note-book, " lead me to believe 
that the acquaintance between Miss 
Studley and Mr. Danby was first formed 
at Chapone House, Hampstead, board- 
ing-school for young ladies, kept by the 
Misses Griggs." 

" You amaze me," said the captain. 
" I had no idea of this." 

"Nor what is to follow I suppose, 
sir ? " said the sergeant ; " which next 
is documentary evidence to the effect 
that Mr. Danby and Miss Studley were 
lovers, and that she expected to see him 
at or about the date of his disappear- 
ance." 

" What ? " cried the captain, starting 
to his feet in well feigned wrath. " It is 
to be hoped for your sake, officer, that 
you have warrant for what you are 
saying, or it will be worse for you. 
Where, pray, did you get this precious 
information ? " 

" It was put together, sir," said the 
sergeant, without the smallest sign of 
annoyance, " piece by piece, from some 
papers which I found in the drawer of 
a writing-table in Mr. Danby's lodging. 
The first rough draft of a letter I made 



it out to be, with plenty of blots and 
scratching out, but still legible enough 
to know what I say. Being a draft, 
there was no address to it, of course, 
but on the blotting-pad in the same 
drawer, there was an address which had 
been taken off the ink while wet, and 
which, held up to the light, read quite 
plainly, ^Miss Studley, Loddonford, 
Berks.' That's my case at present, 
captain," continued the detective, draw- 
ing himself up stiffly. " I don't pretend 
it's complete, but it is enough to give 
color to what I say ; and I am not in 
the habit of speaking without warrant, 
as you can find out by inquiry at the 
Home Office." 

Tlie man was evidently offended. 
Heath knit his brows, and the captain 
saw that he had overdone his dis- 
pleasure. 

" What do you propose doing ? " he 
asked, in a much milder tone. 

"My wish would be, sir," said the 
sergeant, " to see Miss Studley and ask 
her a few questions, telling her at the 
same time that she was not bound to 
commit herself, and whatever she 
said—" 

" Yes, yes ; we know all about that," 
interrupted Heath. " The point is, can 
Miss Studley be seen ? " 

" At present, most decidedly not," said 
the captain ; " at least, not on my re- 
sponsibility. The doctor makes his 
first visit at noon, and I thought it was 
he when you rang the bell. If he 
chooses to authorize an interview with 
his patient I, of course, shall make no 
objection ; but my belief is, that in my 
daughter's present condition, it would 
be quite impossible to question her upon 
any subject whatever, more especially 
one which might be suppQ3ed to agi- 
tate her by giving her information of 
Mr. Danby 's disappearance-a fact which, 
if the sergeant is right in his supposi- 
tion about this letter, it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to conceal from her." 

"I was afraid, from your account of 
Miss Studley," said Heath, " that she 
would scarcely be in a condition to — " 

" There is Dr. Blatherwick," inter- 
rupted the captain, as a sharp ring at 
the bell made itself heard through the 
house. " It will be better, I think, that 
I should not see him alone, as there 
must be no semblance of collusion in 
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this matter; so, sergeant, I will ask 
you to be good enough to step down 
and open the gate." 

When the police-officer had disap- 
peared, Studley turned eagerly to 
Heath ; but the latter held up his hand 
in warning, and, merely whispering, 
"Everything going right, all depends 
on to-day," turned to the window and 
remained looking out there, until the 
doctor, followed by the sergeant, enter- 
ed the room. 

" Will you be good . enough. Dr. 
Blatherwick, to see your patient, and 
then give us five minutes' conversation 
here ? " said the captain. " Your opin- 
ion is required on a very important 
matter." 

Until the doctor's return, dead silence 
reigned amongst the three : Heath re- 
tired to his position at the table ; and 
the host busied himself in mending the 
fire. 

" Well, what news, doctor ? " he cried 
as the little man bustled into the room. 

** In much the same condition as last 
night, captain," said the doctor ; " high- 
ly nervous and excited state — ^and fever 
approaching crisis; better able to say 
something definite within the next 
forty-eight hours." 

" I will ask you, Dr. Blatherwick, in 
the presence of these gentlemen," said 
the captain, speaking deliberately, " to 
give me your professional opinion, 
whether Miss Studley is in a condition 
to answer rationally certain questions 
as to matter of fact ? " 

" Most decidedly not, my dear sir," 
said the doctor, emphatically. " If any 
such attempt were made, I should wash 
my hands of all responsibility. In Miss 
Studley 's present state the slightest dis- 
tm-bance might be fatal to her reason, 
or even to her life." 

'* That is your decided opinion, doc- 
tor?" asked Heath. . 

'* My decided opinion," said the doc- 
tor ; " and one which, I am sure, would 
be indorsed by any member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons or licentiate of the 
Apothecaries' Company ; nothing more 
to ask me ? Then, good-day. I shall 
look in this afternoon, captain, at my 
usual time." 

" I was right you see," said Studley, 
turning to the detective, when Dr. 
Blatherwick had gone. " I felt con- 



vinced that any attempt to arouse the 
patient in her present condition would 
be worse than dangerous. I regret this 
very much. As an old servant of Her 
Majesty, my desire is to afford every 
facility for the pursuance of inquiries 
like these ; but Providence is stronger 
than the law, sergeant, and, in this in- 
stance. Providence has interposed." 

" All correct, sir," said the sergeant, 
rising from his seat ; " you could not 
do more than you have done, and the 
doctor's evidence is, as one may say, 
conclusive. When the young lady 
gets better, as I hope and trust she 
^y-y* you would not mind, perhaps, 
dropping me a line to Scotland Yard, 
and letting me come down and see 
her?" 

" By all means," said the captain, 
warmly. "' Directly the doctor gives his 
permission I will write to you. And 
now, sergeant," he added, going to the 
cellarette and producing therefrom a 
bottle, a wine-glass, and a biscuit-tin, 
"just one toothful of very old whisky, 
which I get from a friend in Ireland, 
and a rusk, to bring out the flavor." 

" Will you be going back with me, 
sir ? " asked the sergeant, as he disposed 
of these delicacies, turning to Heath. 

" I hope not," interposed the captain. 
" I hope you will be persuaded to stay 
and take a bit of early dinner with me. 
It would be a charity ; upon my life, it 
would. For the last few days I have 
nothing to look at but my poor sick 
child and the old nurse, not a soul to 
speak to. I am nearly moped to death, 
I am, indeed." 

" I think I must stay with the cap- 
tain, Francis, under these sad circum- 
stances," said Heath, with a smile. " I 
suppose, until Miss Studley is convales- 
cent, we can do no more ? But, just turn 
the subject over in your mind, and come 
and see me at the bank to-morrow." 

When the captain returned from see- 
ing the detective to the gate, which he 
carefully locked behind him, he found 
Heath seated in a chair before the Rve 
buried in thought with his chin resting 
on his breast. 

" Well ! " exclaimed Studley, " that 
part of the play is over ; and we are 
now able to speak without the chance 
of being overheard. What do you 
think of the position of affairs ? " 
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" It is impossible for me to say un- 
til I have seen that letter which Francis 
spoke of," said Heath. " By its con- 
tents our whole future course of action 
must be guided." 

" It struck me so, too, at the time he 
mentioned it," said the captain, " but 
how to find out what was in it ? " 

" Francis was right in his descrip- 
tion of it — if it was, in fact, a love 
letter — there is every chance that your 
daughter has preserved it somewhere ; 
girls keeps such things until they know 
better. She has a desk, I suppose, or 
writing-table, or something of the sort ? " 

" She has a desk," said Studley, 
" which is now in her room. I can easily 
fetch it without her observing me." 

" Do so," said Heath ; " you may 
depend upon it we shall find the letter 
there." 

He was right. When the captain 
returned witk the desk, reporting that 
his daughter was asleep, the lock, which 
was a common one, was easily forced 
by an application of Heath*s strong- 
bladed knife, and poor Walter Danby's 
letter was the first object that met 
their view. Heath took it out and pe- 
rused it eagerly, and then handed it to 
his companion. 

" The detective is cleverer than I im- 
agined him to be," said he, with a grave 
face and a nervous twitching of his 
hands. "This is evidently the letter, 
the blotted draft of which he found at 
Danby's lodgings, and there is enough 
in it to hang us both ! " 

" What ! " cried the captain, bending 
forward with wild, eager eyes and work- 
ing lips, " where ? " 

" Read this paragraph," said. Heath 
placing his finger upon it. 

" ^ I hope to have your answer from 
your own lips. I am coming to Loddon- 
f ord to see Captain Studley, by appoints 
ment, at three, on Sunday. I shall not be 
long with him, and I happen to know he 
will be busy all day. Will you give me 
five minutes, when I come away from 
him ? — five minutes, in which I may 
learn the whole of my future career ? ' " 

When Studley raised his eyes from 
the paper, his face was deadly white, 
and his voice shook as he said. " You 

are right, by 1 There is death in 

that, but — ^but we can destroy the letter." 

" The letter can be destroyed, but 



the fact remains," said Heath, scorn- 
fully. "They have gained some sus- 
picion of that fact from the blotted draft 
in which, however, there must have 
been some omission or illegibility, or 
their suspicion would have become a 
certainty. So much for the letter itr 
self," he added, throwing it into the 
flames, which speedily consumed it; 
"but I know the way these fellows 
work. Francis will go back to the 
draft and pore over it, and hammer 
away at it night and day. If he deci- 
phers any more, if his suspicion be again 
^-€ver so slightly — directed towards 
that truth, they will insist upon putting 
your daughter into the witness box." 

" My daughter Anne ! " cried the 
captain, in terror. 

" You have not two daughters, that 
you need ask the question, have you ? " 
said Heath, savagely, " at all events, 
only one is mixed up in this matter. 
They would insist upon her evidence. 
What would b^ the result of that you 
can judge." 

" She — she would do her utmost to 
screen us," stammered Studley, con- 
scious of the lie sticking in his throat. 

" Would she ? " said Heath, looking 
at him. " I have my doubts as to that 
But even suppose she were willing, for 
your sake, to suppress the truth, how 
would she fare, do you think, under 
cross-examination ? " 

" She is a clever girl," said the cap- 
tain, " and I do not doubt that — " 

" Clever I " said Heath, contemp- 
tuously, " she has, I believe, the usual ac- 
complishments, and more than the usual 
amount of common sense, but what 
would this avail her if she were in the 
grasp of Badger, Q. C, or even of Neth- 
erton Whiffle? They would make her 
contradict herself and commit herself 
at every sentence, and when she left 
the box our ruin would have been ac- 
complished." 

"It is a desperate case," muttered 
the captain moodily. " Is there no way 
out of it?" 

" Yes," cried Heath after a moment's 
pause, bringing his hand heavily down 
updn the table, " there is one way out 
of it, and only one. Desperate cases 
need desperate remedies, and this is on(^ 
which could only be taken as a Jast re- 
source. If your daughter gives evidence 
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against me I am lost. It must be my 
business to put it out of her power to 
give such evidence." • 

" What 1 " cried the captain, starting 
up with renewed horror in his face, 
" do you dare to suggest — " 

" Sit down, fool," said Heath, angri- 
ly pushing him bsick into his chair. 
'' Do you think I am like a wild beast, 
insatiable for blood. My proposition is 
not what you imagine, though as effec- 
tive, and less dangerous. Before these 
detectives hit upon the trail, your 
daugliter must be my wife ! " 

" Your wife ? " cried the captain ; 
" Anne your wife ? Even if such a 
tiling were possible, I fail to see how it 
would help us." 

** It is possible, and it must be," said 
Heath, coldly. " Your acquaintance 
with the law is limited, or you would 
know that the performance of such a 
ceremony would completely take the 
wind out of the detective's sails, inas- 
much as the wife of an accused person 
is not a competent person to be exam- 
ined for the prosecution or the defense. 
They might call her as much as they 
liked but she could not be examined 
against me, her husband, and without 
her testimony their proof would fail." 

But the captain still shook his head. 
" I have no doubt that you are right as 
to the law," he said, " but she would 
never consent to it — it never could be ! " 

" She must consent to it, and it shall 
be," said Heath, quietly. " It is the 
one sole chance of my safety, and I am 
not going to throw it away. Your 
daughter must become my wife, and at 
once, mind. I am speaking for myself, 
now, and not for you. It would be 
perfectly easy for. you to hang me, and 
save yourself, from any further punish- 
ment than penal servitude, by permit- 
ting your daughter to give her evidence, 
but though that might, as a last desper- 
ate resource, be your game, it would 
not, either first or last, be mine. When 
that girl is once my wife, her lips are 
sealed forever, and come what may it 
is out of her power and yours to do me 
any detriment. Therefore, there is no 
choice or deliberation about it ; the 
thing must be, and you must take im- 
mediate steps to bring it about." 

*' She will not consent, she will die 
first," said the captain-. 
4 



" Oh no she won't," said Heath, calm- 
ly. " She may say so, but she won't 
do it. You must let her know that 
your own safety depends on her con- 
senting quietly and quickly. There is 
nothing more natural than that an en- 
gagement should have for some time 
existed between your daughter and her 
father's friend ; such an engagement in- 
deed would best account for our inti- 
mate association, and would in itself be 
a safeguard against suspicion." 

" But to bind her for life to you, 
whose character she knows, whom she 
saw under such terrible circumstances ! 
How can she ever be reconciled to such 
afatte?" 

" That," said Heath, " is your busi- 
ness, and with it I shall not interfere. 
You may make any terms you please 
with her, only let it be understood that 
I marry her simply as a safeguard for 
myself, that I have not the slightest 
feeling of liking for her, and that she 
may be as free of me as she likes when 
once the danger is tided over and ap- 
pearances are saved, but my wife by 
this day fortnight she must make up 
her mind to be ! " 

He took up his hat as he spoke and, 
with a nod to his companion, left the 
room. 



CHAPTER X. 

A FEARFUL BARGAIN. 

Captain Studley rose with a heavy 
heart on the morning after the detect- 
ive's visit to Loddonford, and the sub- 
sequent conversation with Heath. He 
had undertaken a task, the performance 
of which would be attended with enor- 
mous difficulty, even if it could be car- 
ried through at all ; and he was com- 
pelled to acknowledge to himself that 
recent events had had a considerable 
effect on him, and that his nerve was 
nothing like as steady as it had been. 
A kind of pity and a gentler feeling 
than he had known for many years had 
lately sprung up within him, when his 
thoughts turned towards his daughter, 
whose life, never from the first an easy 
or a happy one, was now overshadowed 
by the dreadful secret of which she had 
I become the unwilling possessor^ and 
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which, 80 far as her father could see, 
must leave its blight upon her forever. 

Meantime, the captain could not 
avoid paying a tribute of admiration to 
the cleverness with which Heath had 
found the only clue by which they 
could be extricated from the difficulty, 
and his recognition of this cleverness 
was not the less sincere when he per- 
ceived, as he did on reflection, that the 
means to be used were far more ben- 
eficial to his accomplice than to him- 
self. As Heath, with cynical frank- 
ness, had pointed out, it was his life 
which would be endangered by Anne's 
evidence, which would prove that the 
captain was an unwilling and uncon- 
scious accessory, whose connection 
with the crime would probably be 
sufficiently punished by a light sentence 
of imprisonment or penal servitude. 
Nor would the captain be relieved from 
any pecuniary burden by his daughter's 
marriage, not even from the necessity of 
supporting her. Heath had been perfect- 
ly clear in letting it be understood that 
his marriage was merely a matter of 
business necessity for him, and that 
Anne would be free to follow her own 
fancies, so soon as the performance of 
the ceremony had rendered it impossible 
for her to give evidence against him. 
The captain knew his friend too well 
to imagine that he would for a moment 
consent to be burdened with a wife, un- 
less she brought him fortune or posi- 
tion ; and he saw plainly that for the 
future he and his daughter must live to- 
gether, as it would be absolutely neces- 
sary that a constant watch should be 
kept upon her movements, and an im- 
mediate veto placed upon any undesir- 
able acquaintance which she might be 
inclined to form. 

" It won't be so bad for me," the 
captain argued to himself ; " we shall 
leave this infernal hole, with all its hor- 
rible associations, and make straight for 
the continent, where we can make sure 
of bright skies and cheap living, and 
where one finds agreeable manners and 
pleasant faces, instead of that insular 
superciliousness with which any person 
having under three thousand a year 
is greeted here. It will be very agree- 
able to have some one to talk to in the 
morning, and to walk with when I ta^^* 
my constitutional, and women hw hul. 



knack of managing matters so that they 
can give an air of comfort even to the 
dreariest foreign lodging ; but it will be 
dull work for Anne, desperate dull work. 
She must be called 1^^. Heath, and I 
must give out that she is a widow, I sup- 
pose ; but how she will manage to get 
through her life, I have, I declare, not 
the remotest idea. However, that is 
her look-out, and not mine. I have 
got quite enough to do to attend to my- 
self, and the first and most unpleasant 
task of all is to break this business to 
her." 

On entering his daughter's room, the 
captain found the patient quieter and 
more composed then she had been since 
the first day of her illness. Her skin 
was cooler and more moist, and her 
eyes had lost the wildness which had 
lately characterized their expression ; 
altogether, her father considered her to 
be in a tolerably tranquil frame of 
mind, and able to bear his intelligence. 

When he sent away the nurse to get 
a little much needed rest he seate^} him- 
self by the bedside, and after a few pre- 
liminary words as to her state of health, 
said : 

" I am glad you feel yourself better, 
as there is a subject upon which I must 
talk to you, and which admits of no de- 
lay.' Mr. Heath was here yesterday. " 

" 0, father, " cried Anne," spare me 
any mention of that fearful man ! 
Though my senses have been wander- 
ing, he has been ever present in my 
mind, always acting as my evil influence, 
and now, directly I wake, his is the 
first name I hear." 

" I would not enter on the subject, 
Anne, if it were not absolutely neces- 
sary," said her father ; " but there is no 
help for it. Mr. Heath was here 
yesterday, and with him a detective 
officer." 

" Father ! " cried Anne, springing up 
in her bed. 

" Compose yourself, my dear," said 
the captain ; " there is no immediate 
cause for alarm, though, unless our 
precautions are prompt and sufficient, 
the worst consequences may ensue." 

"What brought them here — what, 
discoveries have they made ? " asked 
Anne, aghast. 

" They have not discovered mu<!h at 
present," said the captain ; " but they 
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have hit upon a clue which might be 
dangerous. It seems that — that — that 
unfortunate young man was in love 
with you, and wrote you a letter declar- 
ing his passion, and asking to have the 
answer from your own lips on the day 
when — when he came down here." 

Anne's pale cheeks were instantly 
suffused with a burning flush. 

" How do you know that ? " she asked. 
" He would have told no one, I know : 
and his letter has never been out of my 
possession." 

^i The draft of that letter was found 
by the police in the drawer of a writ- 
ing-table at Danby's lodging, and from 
it they have obtained an idea that he 
was coming to see you on that fatal 
day. So they are anxious to ask you 
whether he came, why he did come, 
and all the rest of it." 

" Father," said Anne, raising herself 
on her elbow, and speaking earnestly, 
" if I am questioned, I shaJl speak the 
truth. I am not ashamed to say now 
that I had for Walter Danby a feeling 
such as I never had for any one before, 
and, when I think that it was owing to 
his having come to see me, to plead his 
cause with me, and to ask me to be his 
wife, that he met his fearful fate, my 
blood boils within me, and my infinite 
desire for vengeance is not to be appeas- 
ed ! Yes, if I am questioned, I shall 
speak the truth. " 

" What ! " cried the captain, in a loud 
key, his emotion getting the better of 
his prudence. " Don't you recollect 
the conversation we had three or 
four days ago, when you promised 
me you would forego these ideas of 
vengeance ? " 

" I promised you I would not denounce 
that man, nor would I ; but, jf suspicion 
is thrown upon him by other means — 
if the hand of Providence moves, as it 
will, I know, in this affair, and I am 
asked what I know about it — I shall 
speak the truth." 

"And by your evidence, condemn 
me at the same time, " said the captain 
doggedly. 

" No, father, no! " cried Anne ; " I 
will appeal to the judges ; I will tell 
them all I saw ; the very fact I am 
giving my evidence truthfully, and for 
the sake of justice, will have weight 
with them; and I will tell that you 



were innocent of this horrible crime ; 
ignorant that it was about to be com- 
mitted ; impotent to prevent it. They 
will listen to me, father ; and while 
judgment falls upon the guilty, you 
will be spared." 

" You think so, now, and you mean 
well, Anne, I know," said the captain ; 
" but the programme you have prescrib- 
ed for yourself is not very likely to be 
carried o\it. Even if you said what 
you propose to say, and they listened to 
you — ^which they would not do— it 
would have no effect. But the real 
fact is, that in cross-examination by 
a clever lawyer, you would be frighten- 
ed and bullied; the meaning of your 
words would be distorted, and my fate 
would be sealed. You would have 
your vengeance then ; but it is for you 
to consider whether it might not be 
somewhat dearly bought at the price of 
your father's degradation ! " 

" I suppose that you are right," said 
Anne, sadly. They used to call me 
strong-minded at school ; but I have 
lost what little nerve I had. I should 
soon be broken down. It would be 
better that I should not give any evi- 
dence at all." 

" But my good girl, you do not seem 
to understand that they will make you 
give your evidence," said the captain, 
sharply. " The police are aware of the 
existence of this letter, and desire to 
question you concerning it. It was 
only by pleading your illness, and get- 
ting Dr. Blatherwick to back me up, 
that I succeeded in obtaining delay." 

" Could we not get away from here ? " 
said Anne, eagerly. " Go abroad some- 
where, where we could not be found ? " 

" If we did that," said the captain, " I 
might just as well print a confession in 
the newspaper, and deliver myseK up 
at the nearest police-station. The fact 
of our running away would immediately 
draw the attention of the authorities 
upon us, and with these confounded 
extradition treaties, there is scarcely a 
place in Europe to which it would be 
safe to make one's way. No ; there is 
only one chance of securing my safety, 
and that is in your hands." 

"Will you name it, father?" said 
Anne, lying back in her bed and closing 
her eyes. 

" It is one which — I do not attempt 
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to disguise it from you — will involve a 
sacrifice on your part, equivalent almost 
to that of your life. It will only be by 
thinking over the incalculable advan- 
tage to me — the difference, indeed, be- 
tween my ending my days in prison or 
passing them with you — that you will 
be able to force yourself to consent to 
it ; but, so far as I am concerned, what I 
have mentioned is the issue at stake, 
neither more nor less." , 

" Will you tell me what I am to 
do ? " 

" Well, you see," said the captain, 
with many signs of trepidatiop, " tlie 
great point to be managed is to prevent 
your evidence being given at all ; for 
so sure as your voice was heard in a 
court of justice. Heath would be hang- 
ed, and I am so inextricably mixed up 
with him that an almost equally unpleas- 
ant fate would await me. The prop- 
osition which you made just now of 
running away, is, as I have shown you, 
impossible to be carried out ; but there 
is a position in which your lips would 
be sealed for ever, legally sealed, mind, 
so that the law must abide by its own 
work and dare not ask you to com- 
promise yourself or others." 

" What is the position ? " asked Anne, 
with a sigh, her eyes still closed. 

'* That of wife to the accused person, 
when no — " 

" Oh, my God ! " One short, sharp 
cry of agony ; then a long moan of des- 
pair, her arms spread wildly out before 
her, and her face buried in her pillow. 

'' I told you of the magnitude of the 
sacrifice which was required," said the 
captain, speaking hurriedly, "but it is 
the only way. A wife cannot be called 
upon to give evidence against her 
husband, and if you were once Heath's 
wife all possibility of our conviction 
would be removed." 

She raised her head from the pillow 
and turned round upon him. There 
were no traces of tears on her face, the 
expression of which was stern and 
defiant. 

'• This is the result of your plot- 
ting and caballing," she said, with scorn- 
ful emphasis ; " this is the scheme, which 
your accomplice — ^bolder, prompter, and 
more resourceful than you — has pro- 
posed as a solution of the dangerous 
difficulty in which he finds himself. 



You might well say that* the sacrifice 
which you proposed to me was great, 
so great that I wonder that you should 
have dared to suggest it — should, have 
dared, I say! Was it not enough to 
dispel all illusions, as you did a few 
days since, by telling me what your man- 
ner of life had been, but that you should 
make yourself the mouthpiece of this 
man, and ask me deliberately to blight 
the remainder of my life, and destroy 
any hope of future happiness on earth. 
To marry a murderer, whose hand is 
yet stained with the blood of the one 
man who ever addressed loving words to 
me, the only man who ever seemed to 
appreciate and pity my forlorn posi- 
tion ; and I am to do this — I, still com- 
paratively a young girl, to condemn my- 
self to hopeless misery — ^for what ? to 
save this man whom I would willingly 
see trembling on the gallows. Not I, 
indeed, the law must take its course with- 
out any interference of mine. 

" The law must take its course on me « 
too, I suppose," said Studley, sullenly, 
"for all you would care." He had 
been sitting in mute astonishment at his 
daughter's outbreak, and now, when he 
spoke, scarcely raised his head. 

" And why not ? " she cried, in the 
same tone, and same manner. " Is it 
because you are my father that I am to 
sacrifice myself for you ? What care 
or affection have I ever received at 
your hands ? I should be grateful, I 
suppose, that you gave me an educa- 
tion, and kept me apart from you ; or 
rather I should be grateful to circum- 
stances which prevented my sooner 
being required as an accomplice in your 
villainy — that is what you wish to 
make me now — what you bid me be- 
come. Do you think I have been so 
little mindful or unobservant not to 
have noticed the difference between 
myself and the children of other pa- 
rents ? When I was left for months 
to the care of those old ladies, to whom 
whatever little I have of good in me 
is due, without seeing you or hearing 
from you, and without one single tie to 
remind me of a father or a home, I 
made no complaint. I should utter none 
now utider ordinary circumstances. But 
when you ask me to make this fearful 
sacrifice, I deny that you have the 
smallest right to do so, I utterly repu- 
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diate your claim, and I refuse— do you 
hear me, I refuse ! " As she uttered 
the last words she once more flung out 
her hand as it were in defiance of her 
father, then sank back fainting and ex- 
hausted. 

The expression on Captain Studley's 
face, which had been growing darker 
and darker as his daughter proceeded, 
was now very black indeed. His brow 
was knit, and his .lips opened on one 
side, showed his teeth, like a snarling 
dog just about to bite. When Anne 
made an end of speaking he glared at her 
from under his bent brow, and shook 
his fist threateningly but stealthily ; 
then, after a pause of a few moments, 
his mood seemed to change, he shrug- 
ged his shoulders, nodded his head, and 
commenced speaking in a half whining, 
expostulatory tone. " I have no an- 
swer to make Anne," he said, " to all 
that you have said against me, except 
acknowledge that it is in the main cor- 
rect, though I confess I never thought 
I should be taunted with it by you. 
You would never have knoWn the style 
of life I had been leading had not cir- 
cumstances compelled me to make the 
disclosure ; and, though I do not pro- 
fess much, I may inform you that it 
was as painful to me to have to tell the 
story of my degradation, as it could 
have been to you to have to listen to it. 
My own idea was, at the time, that it was 
a kindness to you to keep you at your 
school, and to prevent the necessity of 
your sharing. my shiftless, vagabond ca- 
reer ; but even if it had not been so, I 
could not have acted otherwise, the ex- 
igencies of my life compelled me to be 
constantly on the move, to start at a mo- 
ment's notice, and to undergo long 
spells of travel and fatigue, under which 
you would have broken down. I do 
not pretend to have been a model parent, 
bat I thought I showed considerable in 
that." 

He paused for an instant as though 
expecting her to speak, but she re- 
mained silent and motionless. 

"And now with regard to this prop- 
osition which I have just laid before 
you, that you should become Heath's 
wife," he continued, speaking slowly, 
and with greater emphasis. " Do you 
think that when it was put me I did 
not hear it with horror only a little 



less than yours? Do you think that 
I would have laid it before you, if I 
had not been hunted down and cor- 
nered ; if I had not seen it was the last 
and only chance by which there was 
a possibility of saving myself ? I do not 
want to save Heath, I would sooner he 
swung, as he richly deserves. I hate 
that man, Anne, hate him from the bot- 
tom of my soul. Your loathing of him 
can scarcely be greater than mine ; for, 
while yours is the natural aversion to a 
blood-stained criminal, mine, in addi- 
tion to all that, is founded on a series of 
insults and indignities which I have un- 
dergone at his hands. I have been his 
tool and slave for years, and he has tyr- 
annized over me as only such a brute 
nature could. If you do what I ask 
ycu, you will insure his safety, it is 
true, but at the same time you will in- 
sure mine ; and not merely that, but 
you will give me the opportunity which 
I have so long looked for, of giving up 
the desperate existence I ha vie led, and 
beginning life anew." 

Those words told on her, as he had 
expected, at once. She turned her eyes 
upon him and looked up in his face. 

" This is the chance I have been 
waiting for," he repeated ; " will you 
give it to me ? " 

" Can I give it you ? " she murmured 
in a low tone. ^ 

" You can, and you alone, by doing 
this," he said. " Listen, Anne," he con- 
tinued, bending over her. " The con- 
dition now proposed to you sounds ter- 
ribly hard, but the suffering which it 
entails may be modified, as I will 
explain to you by-and-by. A compliance 
with it prevents the possibility of your 
being placed in a position which you 
have probably not yet contemplated, 
that of being the instrument of your 
father's life -long punishment. You 
told me, truly enough that I have no 
fatherly claims upon your gratitude or 
love ; but you are my daughter, after 
all, and I do not think, degraded and 
crime-stained as I am, I would change 
feelings with you when you reflected 
that I, an old man then, was toiling 
in the winter's storm on the bleak moor, 
under the summer's blaze in the blinding 
quarry, with no hope of respite or release 
— ancl that I had been sent there 
through you." 
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He looked eagerly at her as he said 
these words ; but her eyes were closed 
again, and there was a hard and pitiless 
expression on her face. The struggle 
that was going on in her mind found 
no mirror there — the struggle between 
the strong repulsion to her father, 
which was growing in her every hour, 
and her natural horror of being the 
means of his ruin and condemnation. 
But the indented forehead and the fixed 
iind rigid lines round the mouth gave 
their own warning ; and Edward Stud- 
ley saw from them that he had not car- 
ried his point. His shrewdness told 
Mm that all hope of winning her to his 
purpose by appealing to her filial 
affection was gone, and that it was 
only her sense of duty and her con- 
sequent hope of effecting hid moral 
rescue which would prompt her to accede 
to the proposition. He changed his 
tactics accordingly. 

" Do not think I make much of the 
punishment which would necessarily 
fall upon me ; I have deserved it, and 
should bear it as best I could. But 
there is another way by which a term 
of probation and repentance might be 
afforded me, less severe, but, I hope, 
not less effective. By yielding to the 
terrible condition imposed upon us you 
are not only securing yo.urself from 
ever being obliged to injure me, but you 
will give me such a hold over Heath as 
will enable me at once, and for ever, to 
])reak the villainous contract existing 
between us, and to set him at defiance. 
Yes, Anne ; I should be free. No 
threats of that man would have any 
further terror for me ; no allurements 
to crime would have any attraction. I 
should be enabled to devote the remain- 
der of my life to you, and to you alone. 
To you, and you alone, should I owe 
the redemption from degradation in 
which I have so long been living." 

When he ceased speaking, Anne 
opened her eyes. 

" Leave me, please, now," she said, 
'' and come to me again in half an hour." 

^ # « «Nf # # # 

When Captain Studley returned at 
the end of the appointed time, he found 
his daughter in a half-recumbent posi- 
tion, propped up by pillows, and, to all 
outward appearance, quite calm and 
collected. Whatever wild storms of 



passion had' been raging within her ; to 
whatever accesses of despair she had 
finally arrived at the determination 
which she afterwards announced to him, 
he never knew. Certain it was, that 
with the exception of the excessive 
pallor which had marked her since the 
commencement of her illness, they had 
left no traces on her face. 

" I want you to give me one or two 
assurances," she said. ^'I have been 
considering what you have asked me, 
and I have decided to do what you 
require, on one or two conditions." 

"My dearest child," said Studley, 
plsusing one knee on the bed, and open 
ing his arms as though about to embrace 
her. 

" Pray spare me, father," she said, 
lifting up her hand. "You will not 
require me to state why I have come 
to this conclusion; and whatever may 
be our relations hereafter, you must 
perfectly understand my feelings now. 
I want you to pledge me your solemn 
word that, if 1 accept ihis condition, I 
shall not lo5k upon this man's face un- 
til I stand beside him at the altar." 

" Of course not, my dear," said the 
captain, emphatically. "I can guar- 
antee that — there is not the smallest 
reason why you should; and further 
understand me, Anne, all that is neces- 
sary in this marriage is that it should 
be performed by the parson, and duly 
registered — the merest matter of form. 
I shall not quit your sight from the 
time you leave the church. It shall be 
given out that you are abroad on a 
bridal tour, and it really will be neces- 
sary, for the sake of appearances, that 
you should cross the channel; but I 
shall be with you the whole time, and 
I will take care that you and I part 
company with him the instant we land 
at Boulogne." 

" You will swear that ? " said Anne. 

" I will, most solemnly," said the 
captain. 

" That is all I require," said Anne, 
throwing herself back in the bed, and 
motioning him to leave the room ; " now 
you can make what arrangements you 
wish." 

When the captain stood outside on 
the landing, with the bedroom door 
closed behind hhn, he paused for an 
instant and stroked his chin thought- 
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fully. " I could not say less," he mut- 
tered to himself ; " she would not have 
done it without. Not that I am at all 
sure that I shall be able to perform my 
promise. If Heath sees any difficulty 
about it — ^but it will be time enough to 
see to that when the occasion arises. 
One thing is quite clear, that if I hadn't 
promised, it would have been impos- 
sible to get her to consent." 

When Dr. Blatherwick came down 
stairs from visiting Miss Studley the 
next day, he was confronted in the hall 
by the captain, who shook hands with 
him, and said jocosely, " Now, my dear 
doctor, I am not going to ask news of 
you to-day. I am going to tell you of 
my own conviction, that you fotmd 
her better — ^much better ! " 

"I will not deny it, captain," said 
the doctor, " Miss Studley is decidedly 
improved. But how were you aware 
of the change ? because it all arose from 
a prescription of my own." 

" This improvement is none of your 
work, man ; it is mine," said Captain 
Studley, poking his companion in the 
ribs. 

"I really do not understand you, 
Captain Studley," said the doctor, 
stiffly. 

" Then I will explain myself at once," 
said the captain, in his jauntily familiar 
manner. " I will let you into a secret, 
my dear doctor. The original source 
of this illness, the fons et origo^ was 
a lovers' quarrel — tiff, disagreement, 
misunderstanding, taken to heart, and 
all that sort of thing ; you know the 
way of young people. When I saw 
matters growing serious I took the 
case in hand myself, had the gentleman 
down here— you saw him the other 
<^^y> good-looking man, Mr. Heath, 
manager at Middleham's Bank — talked 
to him like a parent, arranged affairs 
between them, and as soon as you, my 
dear doctor, will certify that your par 
tient is sufficiently recovered, 'why, 
the village bell shall ring, shall ring.' " 

''Do you know," said the doctor, 
smiling, laying his head on one side, 
and trying to look very wise, " I had 
my suspicions of something of the kind 
from the first. More a case of nerves, 
I said to myself, than any actual ill- 
ness, and I was right. I congratulate 



you, my dear captain. The bride and 
bridegroom will, of course, get away 
for the honeymoon, and change of air 
and scene will entirely restore your 
daughter's health." 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE BARGAIN CARRIED OUT. 



•/• 



The " Mysterious disappearance of a 
banker's clerk," although a taking head- 
line for the contents-bill of the penny 
newspaper, did not create any deep or 
wide-spread sensation. In the first 
place, it occurred too soon after the 
murder of Mr. Middleham, and in the 
second, it lacked a person of some 
social distinction for its hero. Bankers 
are persons of influence and position. 
Mr. Middleham was known to, and 
recognized by, many of the great in 
the land ; he would be missed at his 
club ; the wealthy clients of the bank 
would no longer find him, polite and 
even deferential, in the parlor; and 
when the summer came round again 
the fact that Loddonford garden parties 
were things of the past, would revive a 
recollection of the host who used to 
preside over them with so much cour- 
tesy. But that a banker's clerk should 
disappear, had no interest for any one 
save his own immediate friends and 
relations. So long as the books were 
carefully kept, their gold shovelled out 
to them across the counter, and their 
notes separated with duly moistened 
forefinger, the customers did not care 
by whom these duties were performed ; 
and as Danby's work had not brought 
him into immediate contact with the 
public, he was but little missed^ and 
the inquiries about him were singularly 
few. 

At the same time the case was not 
lost sight of by the police, amongst some 
of whom a certain theory obtained 
strong favor. It was remembered that 
the young man had acted as a kind of 
private secretary to Mr. Middleham, 
whose confidence he enjoyed, and at the 
time of the discovery of the murder he 
was the first to call attention to the ab- 
sence of some jewelry, of great value, 
which, as he avowed, he had assisted 
Mr. Heath in cataloguing and putting 
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away. Thia was not mentioned to Ser- 
geant Francis until some time after the 
case was placed in his hands — he only 
knew of the Middleham murder by re- 
port, having been engaged in hunting a 
fraudulent bankrupt through the United 
States when it was committed — ^but as 
soon as he learnt the fact a new light 
dawned upon him. His impression 
hitherto had been that Danby had been 
the victim of some foul play, and all his 
action had been taken under that pre- 
sumption. Now, his idea was that the 
young man had deliberately planned 
and carried out his escape from justice. 
" Not that I think he murdered the old 
gent," the Sergeant said, under tlie 
seal of conjugal confidence, to his wife, 
whose good sense, had more than once 
prompted valuable suggestions to him ; 
*' from all I can hear he would seem to 
be a mild kind of a young fellow, with- 
out pluck er^ough for a job of that kind ; 
though the murder itself was only done 
out of necessity at the moment, conse- 
quent upon Mr. Middleham's catching 
hold of 'em, or of hollering, and hadn't 
been originally meant. This Danby 
must have stood in with the others, tak- 
ing the diamonds for his part of the swag, 
and waited for his opportunity of getting 
clear off. His letter to the young 
woman, so much of it as can be made 
out, points to that ; foreign land, new 
life, and all that caper. She being too 
ill upset that game, and he had to make 
himself scarce, and be off by himself. 
But he'll write as soon as he is settled, 
for her to come out with him, and we 
shall have to stop that earth. Not that 
I believe for an instant that she's in it 
or knows what is up ; but her father 
struck me as being downy to the back 
bone, and it wouldn't a bit surprise me 
if he knew where the young fellow was 
to be found ! " 

Thus tiiought Sergeant Francis ; but, 
beyond his wife, he took no one into his 
confidence and kept his opinion to him- 
self. 

At the bank no such suspicion was 
entertained. Danby had always been 
looked upon as a youri^ man of high 
principle and strict integrity ; and, in 
the first days of his disappearance, much 
anxiety was- displayed by his brother 
clerks as to his fate. But mterest and 
speculation soon died out^^ general 



promotion of the juniors was made, a 
new candidate was appointed to the va- 
riant stool, and all things went on as 
before. 

One morning Mr. Smowle happened 
to arrive unusually late, even for him ; 
he had just reached his desk and was 
making a great spluttering with a dry 
quill pen on the pages of his ledger, in 
order to convey the idea that he was 
busily engaged, when Rumbold, the por- 
ter, worked his way round the office, 
and under cover of his coaling opera- 
tions, took occasion to enter into a short 
conversation. 

"Pity you hurried yourself this 
mornin', Mr. S.," he commenced ; " we 
was thinking for sending out for the 
Morning Post, which is not among the 
papers taken here, to see what fashion- 
able game you was up to. You won't 
be able to fluff 'em much longer, I can 
tell you ! " 

" Don't you try to be funny, Rummy, 
or you might hurt yourself," said Mr. 
Smowle, waving his pen in a depreca- 
tory manner. " And don't laugh at 
your own jokes, you middle-aged orphan : 
you're getting purple in the face, and 
apoplexy is imminent. Have I been 
asked after ? " 

" Asked after ? " repeated the porter, 
" I should rather say you had been ask- 
ed after. That party from Gambroon's 
was here again, and I ain't going to 
tell him you're out of town any more. 
It was all I could do to keep him out 
of the parlor this morning, and I advise 
you to settle with him, for he means 
mischief ? " 

" I'll settle with him, Rummy," said 
Mr. Smowle ; " that is, I will give him 
three pounds on account and order a 
new suit of clothes, which he will like 
better even than money. But I didu't 
mean that; I meant, has Hampstead 
been asking after me ? " 

" No, he haven't," said the porter, 
" he's got too much to do, clearing up 
his work, to pay attention to you and 
your affairs just now." 

" Clearing up his work ! '' said Mr. 
Smowle, in astonishment, " what do you 
mean by that Rummy ? One would 
think that Christmas and that confound- 
ed last day of the old year, when we have 
to balance up all those blessed old 
books, were close at hand." 
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" He is clearing up his work all the 
same," said the porter, decidedly ; " he's 
going away again." # 

" What's the matter now, asked Mr. 
Smowle ; " more of those foreign fellows 
trying their games again ? " 

"Not a bit of it," said the porter, 
with a fat chuckle ; " this is a start, this 
is ! " 

*' You don't mean to say it is any- 
thing about poor little Walter D , 

nothing been heard of him, has there ? " 

" Nothing, and never won't be," said 
the porter ; " that's my opinion. No, 
this is quite .a different caper. You 
never would guess if you tried till lunch- 
time, which it can't be far off, so I don't 
mind telling you. The governor is go- 
ing to be married." 

" What ! " cried Mr. Smowle^ in so 
loud a key that some of the elder clerks 
turned round and indignantly said 
" hush," " Hampstead going to be splic- 
ed ? How do you know that ? " 

" I heard him telling it to Mr. Frod- 
sham, yesterday,"- said the porter, " when 
I was putting away the private ledgers 
in the private safe. ' You will have to 
take command here for a short time,' 
he said. * Oh, indeed, sir,' says old F., 
who is uncommon polite now to the gov- 
ernor ; fancying, I suppose, that he is 
always likely to get the sack.. ' Are you 
going away on business, sir?' he says. 
' Well, no,' says the governor, with as 
much of a smile as he ever treats him- 
self to. ^ I suppose I ought to call it 
pleasure. The truth is, I am going to 
be married, Frodsham.' ' I wish you 
joy, sir,' says old Frodsham, though 
his face didn't look as if he highly ap- 
preciated matrimony himself, which I 
don't wonder at, having met him one 
Sunday afternoon in High Street, Is- 
lington, walking with Mrs. F., who must 
be called a corker. ' Do I know the 
lady ? ' 'I think not,' says the gov- 
ernor, very stiff. ' We have been en- 
gaged some time. She is the daughter 
of an old acquaintance of mine — Captain 
Studley.' 'Studley? Studley?' says 
old F., 'I don't recollect that name 
among the accounts here.' ' I daresay 
not,' says the governor, * but no doubt 
I shall persuade Captain Studley to 
bank here henceforward. However, I 
shall be going away at the end of the 
week,' he says, ' and shall be away 



about a fortnight, and you will have to 
take charge.' " 

"That is a go,' said Mr. Smowle. 
" Well, one comfort is, one can do pretty 
much as one likes when Froddy's in 
charge. Fancy this one getting spliced, 
though. He don't look the figure for 
the part. I shouldn't care about play- 
ing Joan to his Darby, on a dull even- 
ing in October, in a back parlor in 
Camden Town, before the gas was lit. 
I've seen old Studley — military-look- 
ing, swaggering old buck — ^he has been 
here to see Hampstead once or twice, 
and I pointed him out to Bentle at Tat- 
tersall's one Sunday afternoon. Well, 
that's one pound sterling out of my 
pocket." 

"What do you mean by that, Mr. 
S. ? " said the porter, looking up at him. 

^•Why, there will be a subscription 
got up to present him with a neat and 
appropriate offering on the occasion of 
his marriage," said Mr. Smowle ; " of 
course — a pickle trophy, or a wine-cooler, 
or a gentle cow on top of a butter-dish, 
with a suitable inscription, which old 
Froddy will prepare, with the assistance 
of the secretary of the Mechanics' In-" 
stitute at Peckham." 

" I suppose there won't be anything 
in the nature of a spread ? " said the 
porter, in a grumbling tone. " No," 
the governor ain't one of that sort. It 
is enough to bring the tears into your 
eyes, when you have taken the trouble 
to bring him a streaky loin chop, as is a 
perfect picture both before and after it 
goes on the gridiron, to find it don't 
give him no more satisfaction than if it 
had been bought off a stall in Clare 
Market on Saturday night." 

The news which was thus comment- 
ed upon by Mr. Smowle and his asso- 
ciates of the bank created some little 
excitement in the village of Loddon- 
f ood, where it was sedulously spread by 
Dr. Blatherwick directly he became ac- 
quainted with it. Captain Studley, 
though frequently away from home, 
and, even when in residence at the cot- 
tage, mixing but little with the inhab- 
itants of the place, had, as has been 
said, made himself popular by the gra- 
cious manner in which he had joined 
the penny readings during the previous 
winter. The villagers, moreover, whose 
only permanent visitors were an oc- 
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casional artist or two, who would put 
up at the tavern during the summer 
months and carry away a sheaf of val- 
uable sketches for completion at home, 
were very proud of counting a man of 
such distinguished manners and ap- 
pearance as the captain, as one of them- 
selves. Their absolute ignorance of 
his resources and occupation, of the 
purpose for which he would suddenly 
quit the cottage, and of his destination, 
which he himself only vaguely alluded 
to as " on the Continent," all served to 
enhance his position in the opinion of 
the gaping rustics. Nothing, indeed, 
was personally known of Anne ; but 
that was no reason why the worthy 
people of Loddonford should not take 
an interest in her. It was not Dr. 
Blatherwick's fault if they did not, for 
she served him as the staple subject of 
conversation for many a long day. Her 
extraordinary illness, the cause of 
which he had defined directly he saw 
her — directly he saw her, my dear 
madam. He had been young himself, 
and had not forgotten all he had under- 
gone in those days, but it was not for him 
to speak ; all he had to do was to watch 
the case from a professional point of 
view, and, when he had carried it 
through successfully — and he might 
venture to remark, in confidence to you, 
that, at one time, it had caused him a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety — the father. 
Captain Studley ; rather a remarkable 
man, my dear madam, with a short, 
prompt way about him, like those used 
to command ; had confessed that this ill- 
ness had sprung from a love quarrel ; 
but matters had been right, and the 
gentleman had been brought to book, as 
any one who knew the captain could 
very well imagine, and the marriage 
to take place directly ; so soon, at least, 
as he, Dr. Blatherwick, could guarantee 
that his patient was sufficiently recov- 
ered. How was she getting on ? Well, 
she was making sure, but not rapid, 
progress. Pretty? Well, it was im- 
possible to say ; there are so many dif- 
ferent opinions about beauty, but he 
should say interesting rather than pret- 
ty, and, between ourselves, dear mad- 
am, rather dull, and lacks the vivacity 
which distinguishes the father, and is 
singularly silent and uncommunicative. 
The gentleman? Oh, yes, the doctor 



had seen him but once, and then only 
for a minute — ^tall, dark, good looking 
man ; manager at Middleham's Bank 
— ^you recollect, my dear madam, Mr. 
Middleham, who was murdered — and 
who had, I should say, a very excellent 
position. 

K it had not been for Dr. Blather- 
wick's prattling, the outside public 
would not have known even this much 
of what went on within the walls of the 
cottage ; for the nurse, who came away 
when all the supposed danger was over, 
yielding up her place again to her 
daughter, had nothing to report. The 
young l£uly had been ill, and had got 
well again, that was all that could be 
said, except that her father, the " cap- 
ting," was devoted to her, and had sat 
up with her o'nights, and given her her 
medicines as regular as regular. As to 
the love affair and the marriage, that was 
all new to her ; she hadn't heard talk of 
any young man, but her Emma knew 
the name of Heath, and had often seen 
the gentleman at the cottage before 
Miss Studley came down there, which 
no doubt he was making it all right 
with her pa. So the villagers were 
compelled to put up with this meagre 
amount of information, and to await the 
wedding-day with patience. 

Meanwhile, all that the captain had 
promised in the last important interview 
with his daughter, he had strictly per- 
formed. She had been left to herself, 
and though he had remained constantly 
at home — knowing it to be necessary 
for him to be on the spot, in case Ser- 
geant Francis might take it into his 
head to pay another visit to the cottage 
— ^he never attempted to intrude on 
Anne's privacy, and beyond a duty visit 
to her room in the morning and even- 
ing, he saw but little of her. The fact 
was that the captain was only too glad of 
an excuse to remain as long as possible 
out of his daughter's presence. The 
fearful secret which was in their joint 
possession could neither be ignored nor 
alluded to, and, though the captam took 
particular care never to refer to it, the 
knowledge of its existence created a 
gloom which even his jaunty self-com- 
placency, which had returned to him 
in fullest force when he saw safety as- 
sured, was unable to pierce. On more 
than one occasion he tried to interest 
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Anne in a subject which he imagined 
must appeal to every female heart, and 
asked her what arrangement she intend- 
ed making in regard to her wedding- 
dress ; but the answers which he receiv- 
ed were so short and vague, so utterly 
hopeless and uncaring, that he saw it 
would be necessary for him to give the 
requisite orders in the matter. 

Came, as all things will come if duly 
waited for, the wedding-day, soft and 
warm and bright with radiant sunshine, 
as though it had become detached from 
July, and wandering in outer darkness 
ever since, had only just found its way 
again into the world. The hanging 
woods clothing the uplands and fencing 
off the keen east wind from the stately 
manor-house, woods which had hitherto 
been dull and sombre masses, now, in 
the genial light, displayed their various 
autumnal tints of russet brown and fiery 
red, pale diaphanous yellow ; the gorg- 
ed and swollen river, so long opaque, 
save in its crested wavelets, danced and 
glittered in the brilliant sunlit rays, as 
though remembering its bygone summer 
sheen ; the very birds were cheated into 
a belief that winter must have somehow 
slipped by imobserved and spring had 
come again, and strained their throats to 
give it welcome. In the churchyard — ^bor- 
dered by the peaceful backwater, the 
haunt in the summer 'time of boys in 
search of the islands of lovely lilies, then 
floating upon its surface, but now aban- 
doned to the water rats, by which its 
banks are honeycombed — ^in the church- 
yard, with its billowy graves sleeping 
ill the shadow of the square, old 
gray tower, the villagers are assembled, 
waiting the arrival of the bridal party. 
In the church itself, dotted here and 
there among the high oaken pews — ^rel- 
ics of a barbarous age, eyesores which 
the vicar has hitherto been unable to 
rid himself — are the elite of the inhabit- 
ants. There are the parson's daugh- 
ters, with the summer bronze still on 
their cheeks, ready to form an amateur 
body of bridesmaids in case assistance is 
required ; and their mother, a hatchet- 
faced little woman, whose whole exist- 
ence is soaked in soup and bound up in 
flannel, and whose one available remin- 
iscence is of having had the bishop of 
the diocese to break^st on the occasion 
of a confirmation. There is Dr. 



Blatherwick, with his professional suit 
of sable, relieved by a very bright blue 
silk scarf- in which glistens a red car- 
buncle pin, and with a large white favor 
pinned on to his breast, looking like a 
prize turkey at Christmas time. There, 
too, are three or four of the leading 
farmers' wives, and old Mrs. McMoffat, 
who has the riverside place next to Mr. 
Middleham's, and makes an income by 
letting it during the summer months. 
Major Gylkes, of the Manor House 
— ^who is reported to be slightly crack- 
ed, because he never goes to bed till 
five A. M., passing the night in devising 
methods for screwing additional rents 
out of his tenants, but the method in 
whose madness would be at once ap- 
preciated on your endeavor to get the 
better of him to the amount of say four- 
pence — is still outside in the church- 
yard talking to Rushthorne, his water- 
bailiff, about the proceedings of certain 
suspected poachers ; both of them look- 
ing askant at Bob and Bill Nightline, 
sons of the Widow Nightline, hostess of 
the " Gaff and Landing Net," where 
the best of fish is to be procured both 
in and out of the season. 

Vehicular access to .the church being 
impossible. Granger's fly, drawn by a 
flea-bitten gray horse, and driven by a 
young man whose emblems of festivity, 
in the shape of white Berlin gloves, 
have such pretematurally long flngers 
as to render it difficult for him to feel 
the reins, draws up. at the wicket-gate 
at the entrance of the lime avenue. 
From it descends Captain Studley, but- 
toned up to the chin, having tightly 
strapped his jauntiness in obedience to 
the solemnity of the occasion. When 
he hands his daughter out, quite an ap- 
preciative thrill runs through the little 
crowd. Ordinary brides at Loddon- 
f ord are healthy, hearty, blowzy young 
women, with apple-cheeks, occasionally 
tear-moistened, but soon bresiking out 
again into hearty, happy grins. Very 
different in appearance and demeanor 
is the young lady now descending the 
steps of Granger's fly. Her face is 
perfectly pale, her expression calm and 
dignified. This pallor does not suit 
the taste of most of the bystanders, and 
a certain amount of disappointment is 
audibly expressed, but " what could 
you expect after her going through an 
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illness like that ? " turas the tide of 
popular favor, and she is universally al- 
lowed to be amazingly " gen-teel." She 
lays her fingers lightly on her father's 
arm, and they proceed together up the 
avenue. Little Mr. Weavill, the organ- 
ist, who has grateful recollections of com- 
pliments paid him by the captain on his 
performance during the intervals of the 
penny readings, gathers himself up 
behind the red stuff curtain of the organ- 
loft, ready for a spring into the Wed- 
ding March so soon as the ceremony 
shall be ended ; and a tall, grave man, 
who has stepped out from behind the 
sculptured tomb of Sir Roger Gylkes, 
and advanced towards the altar, is dis- 
covered to be the bridegroom by the 
parson's daughters, who are much ex- 
ercised by his being unaccompanied by 
a " best-man." 

Twenty minutes after, Mendelssohn's 
glorious music surges out upon the air, 
little Mr. Weavill doing full justice to 
his theme and to his instrument, and 
the bridal party comes forth. Captain 
Studley doing all the handshaking and 
gratulation receiving, while the newly- 
made man and wife walk straight off to 
the attendant fly. But the captain is 
not long behind them, and as he takes 
the back seat, good-natured Bill Night- 
line, who puts up the steps, fancies he 
hears him mutter the odd words, " safe 

at last ! " 

# =» # # # « # 

Sleep is on the town of Calais, as a 
town ; on the empty, deserted, narrow 
streets, in which the huge signs of the 
closed shops seem, in the hazy dawn, 
to assert themselves even more promi- 
nently than in broad daylight ; on the 
bristling arsenal, and the gate which 
Hogarth painted. But all is bright- 
ness and bustle in the flaring terminus 
of the railway station — where bloused 
porters are wheeling up enormous bar- 
rels, piled high with luggage just ar- 
rived by the incoming steamer — and 
the restaurant, at which the pale and 
sea-sodden guests are warming them- 
selves with steaming bouillon, before 
starting on their flight to Paris. Not 
to stop here, however, but to make his 
way to an hotel, is the intention of the 
tall, elderly Englishman in the large 
Ulster coat, with a Scotch bonnet pull- 
ed well down over his forehead, on 



whose arm a fragile, delicate-looking 
girl is hanging. To the Hotel Des^iu, 
he tells the commissioner, pointing to a 
little pile of luggage set aside in a cor- 
ner by itself and, perfectly conversant 
with the way, strides off in advance 
with his female companion. As they 
enter the vast porte cochere, she looks 
round in terror over her shoulder, and 
he, noticing the action, bends his mouth 
towards her ear, and whispers quickly : 

" As I promised ; he is gone ! " 

" This, then, is the salon ; and this, 
with the door opening out of it, the 
bedchamber of mademoiselle. The 
bedchamber of monsieur is on the next 
floor, number forty-two, if monsieur 
would like to see it. Monsieur and 
mademoiselle must be tired after their 
travelling, and would like some refresh- 
ments^. No? Then I will have the 
honor to bid them good-night, and the 
femme-de-chambre will attend to the 
wants of mademoiselle.'' 

The speaker, a short man with clobe- 
clipped, coarse black hair like a black- 
ing-brush, bows himself from the room 
and leaves the travellers alone. Then 
Captain Studley turns to his daughter, 
and with an air of self-importance, says : 
" The promise which I made to you, 
Anne, has been kept, has it not ? You 
have had no annoyance from that man, 
who has now gone his own way, ami 
you are here under the protection oi 
your father." 

She says " Yes," faintly, and with- 
out sufficient sense of gratitude to 
please the captain ; but she is evidently 
weak and tired, and he bids her '' Gool- 
night," promising to disclose his plans 
on the morrow, and comforting himself, 
before retiring to rest, on reaching his 
own bedroom, with a cigar, a glass of 
cold brandy-and weter, and a happy 
retrospect of the day's proceedings. 

This retrospect is twith him when 
he wakes the next morning, pleast^s 
him as he dresses and sends him, well- 
disposed towards everybody, walkhiij 
jauntily down stairs to the salon ami 
humming a rune. The door leading 
from the salon to mademoiselle's cham- 
ber is closed, and the captain raps light- 
ly thereat. Getting no answer, he rai)S 
again more loudly, and on turning 
round finds himself accosted by the 
femme-de-chambre, of whom he had hail 
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a glimpse last night, and who tells him 
that mademoiselle has gone out. 

" Gone out ! " repeats the captain, in 
astonishment. 

"Out, certainly," says the woman. 
" Mademoiselle went out at seven 
o'clock this morning — ^without saying 
where she was going, or when she 
would return." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE SIGNAL OF DISTRESS. 

It was a strange life which Grace 
led in the quaint, old Qerman univer- 
sity town ; in strange contrast with 
the school-days at Hampstead, surround- 
ed by companions of her own age, full 
of youthful life and prattle, and with 
always Anne's strong common sense 
and quick brain to fall back upon when 
counsel and aid were needed. The 
dull, decorous quiet of the little house 
in the Poppelsdorfer Allee stood out 
in strong and not too pleasant relief 
against the mirth and merriment, and 
games which remained to her as remin- 
iscences 0/ Chapone House — the darker 
side of her association with the old ladies, 
the enforced studies, the never-ending 
practice, the blackboard and the deport- 
ments, being temporarily forgotten. 
She had offered, in the early days after 
her arrival, to assist her aunt in the 
management of the little household, 
and to relieve her of such domestic 
duties as might be supposed to come 
within a young girl's ken ; but the Frau 
Professorin was fidgetty in these as in 
other matters, and, not too graciously, 
declined, declaring that though it had 
pleased Providence to afflict her more 
than most mortals, she would struggle 
against her ill-health in the perform- 
ance of what she had to do, and would, 
until absolutely precluded by sickness, 
relegate the supervision of the profes- 
sor's comforts to no one. So when, 
after breakfast, the good man, with a 
struggle, had laid aside his pipe, and 
muffling himself in his long, flapping 
overcoat, had gone forth to his lectures, 
'and when her aunt was busying her- 
self and harassing Lisbeth with the 
preparation of some new decoction, 



Grace attended .by Lucy Dormer, 
would start out for a sharp, brisk walk, 
from which she would return with a 
glowing complexion, and an appetite 
which would cause almost as mnoh 
wonder as alarm in the Frau Pro- 
fessorin's mind. Winter is an early 
visitor in Rhineland; ice had formed 
in the river sufficient to impede all 
navigation; the tops of the Sieben 
gebirge were covered with snow, and 
the lake in the pleasure-garden was 
covered with skaters; tight-waisted, 
spectaded Prussian officers and blonde, 
long-haired students, with slashed fa6es 
and eccentric dress. To many of these 
latter, and to some of the former — ^for 
Professor Sturm was highly respected 
by the authorities — the pretty English 
girl was personally known. As she 
walked on the banks of the lake, nu- 
merous were the now high-flown^ now 
clumsy, compliments paid to her; nu- 
merous were the entreaties she received 
to accept a seat in one of the hand 
sleighs of elegant device, in which ladies 
were propelled across the glistening 
surface. 

There was no chance of her being 
encumbered by her aunt's chaperonage 
on such ai3L occasion ; at the first breath 
of the cold weather the worthy lady es- 
tablished herself, with her tonic and 
her patchwork, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the porcelain stove, whence no 
allurements might have drawn her. 

Ah, the dreariness of those days ! 
By the time she had returned to the 
house the glamor of the morning had 
departed, and she had to sit down to the 
homely dinner — a meal which, when 
its component parts were taken into con- 
sideration, completely justified the Frau 
Professorin in complaining of indiges- 
tion — and to answer her aunt's queries 
as to where she had been and whom she 
had seen. Madame Sturm's questions 
were sharp, constant, and incisive. De- 
prived of the power of taking exercise 
herself, she had made it an established 
grievance that others should be able to 
do so ; while, beyond smiling at her 
from time to time, in a benevolent man- 
ner, the professor was unable to come 
to Grace's assistance, as his head was 
too full of what he had been teaching 
during the morning, and what he had 
to teach during the afternoon, to allow 
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him to divert his thoughts to any small- 
er subject. 

When the professor had started off 
for his afternoon's work, and the table 
had been cleared by Lisbeth, the Frau 
Professorin took up her position by the 
stove, surrounded by her patchwork, 
and within half an hour her intimates, 
mostly wives of the other professors, 
would arrive, each dame duly provided 
with woollen knitting needles, and, form- 
ing themselves into a circe, would hold 
a woman's parliament. As Madame 
Sturm presided, the subjects in which 
she was most interested were naturally 
those which received the greatest 
amount of discussion, and innumerable 
were the remedies for the cure of indi- 
gestion which were propounded and con- 
troverted. It was better in the evening, 
for then the ladies had dispersed, and 
the dear old professor was at home, 
generally surrounded by some of his 
colleagues, whose talk, though always 
grave and earnest, was full of sedate 
wisdom, and to whos^ criticisms on the 
general literature of the day — ^for the 
books of all countries seemed to be fa- 
miliar to them — Grace listened, well 
pleased. Better still was it when the 
supper — ^always in Germany a more 
comfortable, and in Madame Sturm's 
establishment a more succulent and 
toothsome meal than the dinner — had 
been cleared away, and the professor 
seated himself at the piano, letting his 
fat fingers wander over the keys, pro- 
ducing now the weird incantations of 
Weber, now the melancholy plaints 
of Mendelssohn, while from time to 
time some of the invited students would 
sing in faultless ohorus the Burschelie- 
der which had been handed down from 
generation to generation ; and the grave 
seniors, to whom they were familiar, 
though with voices gone they were no 
longer able to take part in them, beat 
measured time with the stems of their 
long pipes. 

When Grace was left to herself, 
which was not so often as she could 
have wished, one question rose persist- 
ently in the girl's mind, which was, 
" Is Anne f aitMul to the plighted friend- 
ship ? and, if so, why has she made no 
sign ?" It was impossible that the an- 
swer to the first portion of this question 
should not be in the afl&rmative, for 



Grace in small matters had had ample 
opportunity of proving her friend's fi- 
delity, and of recognizing that all Amie 
had said was not in the nature of mere 
lip service. What then could be the 
cause of her silence ? Was it possible 
that she had become so completely sub- 
servient to obey him in every tittle of 
the law, in regard to his expressed de- 
sire that all correspondence between the 
two girls should cease ? Grace had a 
vivid recollection of their conversation 
on this subject when Captain Studley's 
letter had been brought to Chapone 
House by Mr. Danby; and although 
Anne had intimated her intention of 
yielding implicit obedience to her 
father's inexplicable command, her 
friend thought that, on reflection, see- 
ing the harmlessness of it, she would be 
induced to give way. In this view, im- 
mediately on her arrival, she had writ- 
ten to Anne, under cover to the Misses 
Griggs, who, she thought, would proba- 
bly be acquainted with some address 
where Captain Studley could be found, a 
short letter, stating that she had reached 
Bonn in safety, that she would write 
further shortly, and that meantime she 
hoped to learn something of Anue's 
whereabouts and future. As no answer 
was received to this, Grace, in pursuance 
of her plan, determined to write again ; 
and she did so, in the following terms : 

" 100 POPPBLSDOBFEE AlLEE, B0N>'. 

" My Dearest Anne:— You will, I am sure, 
give me credit for an extra amount of charity 
and magnanimity when you receive this letter, 
knowing, as you must in your secret heart, 
that you have behaved very shabbily in leaving 
my last unanswered. Do not imagine that! 
forget what you told me about that ridiculous 
edict from your father desiring that all commu- 
nication, even correspondence, between u» 
should cease. I remember perfectly, and all we 
said about it at the time, immediately after the 
letter had been brought out to Hampstead by a 
certain person, of whom I hope you manage to 
see something sometimes. But I thought that 
you would stretch a point, even at the risk of 
incurring paternal wrath — ^if he knew anythin^j 
about it— and let me have one Une, givmg me 
an idea of what your life is likely to be. You 
have not done this, so I make one more attempt 
by letter to learn something of you. Should 
this fail I have not forgotten the plan which we 
agreed upon, to advertise in the Times, nor the 
selected word. I shall not write it, because 1 
do not know into whose hands this may fall : 
but that expedient was only to be made uae oi 
in case of urgent need, and although I am anx- 
ious to hear of you there is no occasion for re- 
sorting to this at present Meantime, though I 
am sometimes nervous as to what may have be- 
come of you, I am glad to think that nothing 
serious can have happened, or you would have 
availed yourself of that special means of com- 
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mnnication. Before <^tting England I made 
Messrs. Hillman and Hicks arrange that the 
Times should be forwarded to me, and it comes 
regularly, to the great delight of my aunt, who, 
as yon will see from the enclosed, is a thorough 
hypochondriac, and who spends a certain x)or- 
tiou of every day in perusing the advertise- 
ments of the patent medicine vendors. 

" *The enclosed * is, as you will see, a kind of 
diaiy, onoumal, which I have kept, jyartly with 
a view of amusing myself, but principally that 
you should be au courant with the style of life I 
am leading. It will not be very amusing read- 
ing, dear Anne, I am afraid— monotonous and 
full of needless repetition— but that is an exact 
reflection of what it purports to record. Noth- 
ing can be more wearisome and eventless than 
my existence : the actors in my little drama 
never vary ; they say the same speeches, do the 
same things, advance and retire with the regu- 
larity of clockwork, aud are all flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. You should see my aunt, Madame 
Storm. I often think with shame and self-abase- 
ment of the manner in whieh I used to speak 
against those dear old Griggses. In comparison 
with Madame Sturm, Miss Hannah was an an- 
gel, and even Miss Martha a pleasant and agree- 
able person. If it were not for my aunt's hus- 
band, the professor. I do not know what I should 
do; bathe is a kindly old creature, and although 
dreadfully henpecked, manages to stand between 
me and a small portion of tlie immense amount 
of boredom under which I am gradually being 
crushed. He is very musical, plays the piano 
charmingly, and has a circle oi friends who sing 
choruses in a manner which to me is a revela- 
tion. But oh, my dear Anne, the young men ! 
the students, of whom we used to talk ! Tou 
recollect our ideal pictures of their long locks 
and their romantic aspirations. Ideal pictures, 
indeed ! Many of them have very long locks, 
which stand in serious need of combs and brush- 
es ; their hands, adorned with hideous common 
rings, are generally very dirty ; and as for ro- 
mantic aspirations, such at least as I have been 
favored wi^ the hearing of, they are simply 
ludicrous. 

" This letter will give you the key-note to the 
journal, and from both you will gather that the 
existence I am leading is not a particularly 
agreeable one. Indeed, if the time lor attaining 
mf majority were not tolerably dose at hand, I 
should write to Messrs. Hillman and Hicks, and 
see if I could not be removed to some place in 
England ; but when that important event ar- 
rives, I shall be my own mistress, with full 
pwer to do what I like, and plenty of money to 
enable me to carry out my designs ; the first of 
which, my dearest Anne, will be to look for you, 
aud see if I cannot make some arrangement by 
which you would be relieved from the parent^ 
tyranny— it is a harsh word, but in your case a 
true one, I am afraid — under which you are now 
suffering, and allowed to pass as much of the 
remainder of your life as you choose— that is, of 
course, until somebody comes to claim you—with 
your devoted and affectionate G. M." 

"P. S.— If you receive this letter, but find 
yourself prevented, either by your own pledged 
word or by other circumstances from replying 
to it, understand that in a month's time I shall 
take advantage of the means of communication 
which we agreed upon ; that the pledge, which 
you gave to respond to that is stronger than 
any which may have been wrung from you 
since, and that I shall look for, and entirely 
count upon your reply." 

A few days after the dispatch of this 

letter, as Grace, who had been hindered 



from taking her usual exercise by the 
bad weather, was sitting at the window, 
looking out at the fastly-falling snow, 
she was st.artled by an exclamation from 
her aunt, who was cowering down by 
the stove, looking through a copy of the 
Times, which had just arrived, and, as 
usual, devoting most attention to that 
portion containing the advertisements. 

" Well, I declare," cried the old lady ; 
" that is a very remarkable thing ! Fancy 
a person being called * Tonics !' " 

"'Being called what, aunt?" asked 
Grace, turning round. 

"* Tonics,' my dear. The word 
caught my eye in an instant, as I am 
always on the lookout for such things, 
and I thought, of course, it was the 
advertisement of some medicine ; but 
this is what it says : 

"* Tonics.— K**G. M." hears this 
alarm she is urgently, -prayed to send 
her address to her friend at the Hotel 
de Lille, Paris, within ten days from 
this date.' " 

"What?" cried Grace, turning 
deadly pale as she heard these words. 
" Let me look at the paper, please. I 
must see it. As I thought," she said, 
returning it, after a hasty glance, " the 
word is not Tonics but * Tocsin.' " 

" Lor, now, so it is ! " said the Frau 
Professorin. "I declare I am quite 
disappointed. I thought I had found out 
either somebody called 'Tonics,' or 
something about tonics; and it seems 
to be only one of those rubbishing peo- 
ple who run away from their friends, 
and are advertised for under ridiculous 
names." 

" Do you know what that really is ? " 
said Grace, turning upon her with 
savage earnestness. " That is a cry of 
distress — ^an appeal for help, wrung out 
by sheer despair, and addressed to me 
by one whom I care for beyond all 
other persons in the world. I am the 
' G. M.' who ifi there invoked, and 
should be grateful to you that it caught 
your eye. I have waited and expected 
it so long that now it has come I might 
perhaps have overlooked it." 

" Dear me, what a very extraordinary 
thing!" said the Frau Professorin, 
holding up her hands. "I hope it's 
strictly proper." 

" Strictly proper ! " repeated Grace 
with scorn. " The person who makes 
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this appeal is a girl, my old school-fellow 
and dearest friend. It was arranged 
between us that such invocation should 
not be made on either side, unless there 
were dire necessity ; that dire necessity 
has come to her — she calls upon me, 
and I obey." 

" Well, I do not know that there 
would be any harm in your writing to 
her," said Madame Sturm, holding her 
hands placidly over the newspaper, 
" and sending your address. And one 
might make arrangements in the matter 
of board, though, of course, it must be 
understood that she could not sleep here ; 
but Mr. Schmidt, of the Golden Star, 
is a most respectable man, and she 
could have a room in his house, or — " 

" You need not trouble yourself about 
perfecting your arrangements," said 
Grace. " There is no question of her 
coming here. She might be too ill to 
travel ; she might not have the money ; 
a hundred other reasons. No, I shall 
go to her." 

" You go to her ? " cried the old lady, 
referring again to the Times. " Why, 
she's to be communicated with in Paris." 

" And what is to hinder my going to 
Paris, instead of writing to her ? " asked 
Grace. 

" You go to Paris ! " cried Madame 
Sturm, "without escort — for the pro- 
fessor would not be able to get away 
from his lectures, and even if he would 
I do not think I should trust him so far 
from home — it would be impossible." 

" I should have Lucy Dormer," said 
Grace, quietly. 

" Lucy ! " cried Madame Sturm. " I 
should have very little opinion at any 
time of her, but less than ever just now. 
For the last few days she has been 
hanging down her head and moping 
about the house like a sick fowl. I 
have no patience with her." 

" The fact is, that girl is not well," 
said Grace ; " but she never complains. 
I taxed her with it, and she could not 
deny it. The change will do her good ; 
she is quite devoted to me. And, as I 
travelled without any other escort from 
London to Bonn, I do not think there 
is any fear of our being molested be- 
tween this and Paris. At any rate, I 
am determined to go ; and I shall take 
her with me." 

Madame Sturm said but little more 



at the time, though she regarded Grace's 
proposition as more or less savoring of 
lunacy ; but she determined to thorouglily 
indoctrinate her husband, and let him de- 
liver his mind upon the subject to Grace. 

The poor professor, accordingly, had 
more than an uncomfortable quarter of 
an hour when he came home to his din- 
ner, for, before allowing him to sit down 
to the meal, Madame Sturm required 
him to take up a penitential position in 
the neighborhood of the stove, and there 
to listen to the "flagrant violation of 
decorum," as she called it, which was 
contemplated by her niece. The worthy 
man, who had touched nothing since 
(he swallowed his bowl of bread and 
milk before eight ^o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and whose appetite plagued him 
sorely, listened with much inward fret- 
ting to this discourse. Outwardly, how- 
ever, he showed no signs of impatience, 
but, while seemingly agreeing with his 
wife's view of the matter, declared that 
he could not abjudicate upon it hurried- 
ly, and that he would wait until his re- 
turn in the evening before expressing 
his opinion to Grace. 

As it happened there were no visitors 
that night, and, when supper had been 
discussed, Lisbeth brought Grace a mes- 
sage, telling her the professor wished 
to see her in the library. There she 
found the good old man, clad in his 
long, gray flannel dressing-gown, and 
with his pipe in his mouth. He rose 
at her entrance, and encircling both her 
hands with his fat fingers, led her t(f a 
seat. 

" I have sent for you, my child," he 
said, " in consequence of something 
which your aunt has told me, and at 
which I am very much surprised. Like 
the virgin celebrated in the Irish lieder 
of Thomas Moore, you are prepared to 
set forth on your travels unescorted, 
but without fear. Is it not so ? " 

" Not quite, professor," said Grace, 
with a bright, frank smile, which won 
the old man's heart. " I shall not be 
quite so gorgeously clad as was the 
Irish lady, and I imagine that, railways 
being unknown in her time, I shall en- 
joy greater facilities in travelling." 

" But seriously, my child, is not what 
you propose to yourself not merely ro- 
mantic, but silly? During this short 
time that you have been an inmate of 
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our little household, I have noticed with 
pleasure — and not without surprise, as 
so different to your aunt — the plain, 
simple, common sense by which you 
have been on all occasions distinguish- 
ed ; and that you should do this thing 
now seems to be a departure from that 
rule." 

" Dear uncle," said Grace, laying her 
hand lightly on his, " for no blood rela- 
tion could have been kinder to me than 
you are, when you know my motive for 
this sudden flight, you will not think 
me, I believe, either romantic or silly. 
All the time I was at school, with fifty 
acquaintances, I had but one friend, 
the dearest, the kindest, the most sensi- 
ble girl in the world. You have spo- 
ken of my common sense. But I was 
looked upon as giddy and foolish in com- 
parison with her. A kind of obscurity 
hung over her relations ; she knew but 
little of her father, and though she 
herseK made the best of it, that little, 
when explained to me, did not strike 
me favorably. Before we parted she 
received a short note from him, peremp- 
torily ordering that all communication 
and even correspondence between us 
should cease on our leaving the school ; 
and though I have twice written to her 
smce I have been with you, I have re- 
ceived no reply. But I had a kind of 
presentiment that evil days were in store 
for Anne — that was her name — and I 
insisted up'on our arranging some signal 

' between us which, seen by either, would 
give warning that the other was in 
clanger and wanted aid. That signal I 
saw this morning in the Times. I know 
my friend well enough to be perfectly 
certain that unless she was in extremity 

|l she would not have appealed to me, she 
is far too self-reliant and too proud; 
hi:t, having seen the appeal, nothing 
earthly will induce me to ignore it, and 
I shall start for Paris to-morrow morn- 
ing." ^ 

" Ein braves Madchen hist Z)m," said 
the professor, wiping his eyes, as he 
chew her towards him, and impressed a 
solemn kiss upon her forehead. " There 
is to me no legal right to stop you, and, 
after what you have said, I have no 
desire. It will be difficult to convince 
Madame Sturm of this, but I will take 
the burden on my back, and bear it as 
m nay time I have borne many others." 



"You are not sorry to get away 
from Madame Sturm's, I suppose, 
Lucy ? " said Grace to her maid, as they 
stood in the waiting-room at Cologne, 
expecting the arrival of the direct Paris 
train, "and the change will do you 
good, I hope, for you have been look 
ing anything but well lately." 

" And I have been feeling anything 
but well, miss, if I must tell the truth," 
said the ^irl, "though I would have 
died before mentioning it there. The 
living was dreadfully unwholesome, as 
I am sure you must have found, and 
them heated rooms with the big stoves 
in them nearly killed me. I hear they 
have fire-places in Paris, miss, which 
is more Christian and natural, though 
burning wood, and I dare 'say I shall 
feel all right when once I get there." 

But Lucy Dormer did not feel all 
right on their arrival at the Hotel de 
Lille at Paris ; was indeed so ill, that 
Grace directed that a physician should 
at once be sent for to see her. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



HIDE AND SEEK. 



Captain Studley gazed in blank 
astonishment at the femme de chambre, 
who had so unconcernedly announced 
his daughter's disappearance. She was 
a rosy -faced woman, with* a pair of 
roguish black eyes which twinkled' 
merrily at the Englishman's discom- 
fiture. At another time, the captain 
might not have been indisposed to take 
some more special notice of the pleasant 
countenance in such close proximity to 
his own ; but now his thoughts were full 
of the extraordinary news he had just 
heard, and he looked very rueful in- 
deed. 

" Did' you see mademoiselle go out 
yourself ? " he asked, rubbing his chin, 
" or were you told she had gone by 
somebody else ? " 

" But certainly I saw her myself," re- 
sponded the femme de chambre. " Made- 
moiselle came out from the bed-chamber 
as I was sweeping the salon, and 
wished me good-morning as she passed 
through." 
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"Did she have any luggage with 
her — a . «ac de nuit, or anything of 
that kind ? " asked the captain. 

" Not the least in the world," replied 
the woman; "the baggage of made- 
moiselle is yet in the bed-chamber, 
where it was placed last night. Mon- 
sieur may see it for himself, if he wish 
it. It is closed, and, I believe, locked. 
Nothing seems to have been disturbed." 

" But she had a night's rest, I sup- 
pose?" said the captain. "She was 
thoroughly tired out by the voyage, 
and seemed anxious that I should leave 
her to herself." 

"Oh, yes," observed the woman; 
" the bed had been slept in no doubt ; 
but mademoiselle had, I imagine, been 
occupying herself with writing before 
she retired to rest : the bureau, where 
the inkstand was kept,, has been opened, 
and there were several scraps of torn 
paper littered about it." 

" Scraps of torn paper ! " cried the 
captain. " No letter of any kind ? " . 

"None," said the woman. "The 
scraps were still there ; monsieur could 
inspect them, if he chose." • 

The captain did choose. He dis- 
missed the woman with a nod and a 
word of thanks, went into the bedroom, 
seated himself at the bureau, and looked 
carefully through the little mass of 
fragments collected together in one 
corner. lie examined each individually, 
more than once ; he found nothing to 
repay his curiosity. Ho took the blot- 
ting-book to tlie window, and held the 
leaves against the light; odd lines 
of writing in French and English be- 
came visible — quaint expressions, which 
would have amused him at another 
time, but which had no bearing on his 
present purpose. He pushed them all 
on one side ; and, returning to the salon, 
lit a cigar and began moodily walking 
up and down, pondering on what it were 
best for him to do. 

His daughter was acting on some pre- 
conceived plan, that was plain enough. 
The idea of escaping from him had not 
suddenly come upon her since her 
arrival in Calais, but had been the 
result of forethought and deliberation. 
He himself had given her a small sum to 
make some few purchases which had not 
been made, and the money would, doubt- 
less, be used in aiding her to elude him. 



What could be her object, in withdraw- 
ing herself from his society and protec- 
tion at that juncture? Was her ab- 
sence part of a deep-laid scheme of 
which her apparent acquiescence in his 
plans and obedience to his comman(i3 
had been concomitant portions? Was it 
possible that her acceptance of the terms 
imposed upon her had been merely 
wrung from her by fear, and that she 
had taken the first opportunity of re- 
turning to England, with the determina- 
tion to undo all that had been so care- 
fully planned? Could it have been 
that she had merely yielded her cassent 
with the view of recovering her liberty, 
having secured which ^she would carry 
out her original intention of denouncing 
the perpetrators of the crime ? The 
position which she occupied with regard 
to Heath had, indeed, secured his safety ; 
but the captain grew hot all over, as he 
reflected upon the considerable jeopar- 
dy in which his own liberty, not to say 
his life, would be placed, if Anne were 
still bent upon revenging Danby's 
death. This was a matter upon which 
he had better take council with him- 
self at once, and come to a rapid de- 
cision as, in case his latest suspicions 
were right, he must take the earliest 
opportunity of getting further away 
from the land of his birth, and domes- 
ticating himself in some region where 
extradition treaties were unknown. 

But a few moments' thought threw a 
more roseate hue over the prospect. 
Such a line of conduct, the captain 
argued with himself, would be scarcely 
compatible with Anne's previous train- 
ing ; and, with all that she had gone 
through, it was most probable that she 
had slept well, had risen early, and had 
strolled into the town to pass the time 
before breakfast. She was an indepen- 
dent kind of girl, accustomed to shift 
for herself ; and being in a new place 
and that kind of thing, what more 
likely than that she should desire to 
look about her ? Still, as it was not 
desirable that she should get into 
conversation with any chance acquaint- 
ances, the captain thought that he would 
ramble out and try and find her ; and, 
after a few courteous words of saluta- 
tion to the old lady and gentleman 
who, in the half-ofiice, half-parlor, 
were each engaged with a huge ledger, 
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he turned into the street and made his 
way towards the pier. 

The morning wes bright, and the 
quay was crowded with its motley 
population, littered with high-piled egg- 
boxes and crates of garden produce, 
and resounding with those prolonged 
shrieks which Frenchmen alone are 
capable of giving or understanding. 
The scene was not an unfamiliar one 
to the captain, and, as he picked hi^ 
way along the pier, he gazed at it with 
a feeling of pleasant amusement. It 
was a happy characteristic of his nature 
to be able, temporarily at least, to 
throw off any care, and to enjoy to the 
utmost the pleasure of the passing mo- 
ments. 

" Most amazingly agreeable set of 
people," he muttered to himself, as he 
stood by, watching a group of blue- 
bloused men engaged in loading a 
bark, who, in their intervals of labor, 
exchanged practical jokes among them- 
selves and verbal repartees with some 
neighboring poissard. 

" Much more amusing than our peo- 
ple of the same class, who are lumpish 
and heavy, and nothing like so intelli- 
gent and refined ; and the air too," 
lifting up his hea:d and inhaling it, 
"bright and exhilarating — ^like cham- 
pagne, by Jove! When I think of 
the mist which used to hang over that 
confounded place on the river, I wonder 
I stood it so long, and I wouldn't go 
back there now for anything that could 
be offered to me. It will be deuced 
hard if this girl runs counter, just when 
I had made all my arrangements for 
a pleasant sojourn abroad, and thought 
I should have her to look after me, and 
all that kind of thing; but I imagine 
it will come all right. It is pretty clear 
that she hasn't got away yet ; the mail- 
steamer this morning left before she 
was up; there is the * Seine' lying 
alongside the port, just clean swabbed 
and made ready for her passengers ; 
and the direct London boat don't go 
till midnight, so here, somewhere, she 
must be." 

The captain was an old and a good 
hand at killing time; he had been 
accustomed to the occupation from the 
period when he first entered the army, 
and had to get through the never-ending 
days in remote Irish quarters ; he had 



practised the art many a time and oft, 
when he was lying by; patiently waiting 
for a coup to be landed, a horse to be 
watched, or a human being to be settled, 
mollified or "squared," but it needed 
all the resources at his command to 
work through that morning at Calais. 
He confined his patrol to the pier for 
several reasons ; it was the most amus- 
ing place of observation for himself, it 
was the likeliest place of promenade 
for a stranger, and from it alone could 
Anne— had she been so disposed — have 
effected her retreat, for her father's 
ideas regarding her only pointed to her 
return to England, and never con- 
templated the possibility of her going 
further into the country. So, to the 
immediate neighborhood of the harbor 
the captain confined himself, the extent 
of his peregrinations being the end of 
the Hue des Thermes, where he entered 
into pleasant conversation with one of 
the keepers of the light-house, who 
was eating his mid-day meal of cabbage- 
soup in the lodge at its base. He 
loitered up and down the pier, watching 
the bonnes and their charges, the red- 
legged soldiers gazing at the ocean 
with that look of vacant wonder which 
seems natural to the youthful tou- 
lourou — the old gentlemen interchang- 
ing snuff-boxes and congratulations in 
the bright sunlight, and the sturdy 
Britons promenading for constitutional 
purposes at a prodigious rate, and in- 
haling, with open mouth and nostrils, 
the air blown towards them from the 
land of freedom on the other side of 
the channel. When the mail-boat was 
getting her steam up, he took his station 
by the shifting gangway leading to her 
deck, carefully inspecting every one who 
descended into her, and remaining there 
until he could convince himself that 
Anne was not of the number. The 
day was getting on, and Anne must 
have satisfied her curiosity and returned 
from hei* stioU ; but when the captain 
arrived at the hotel, they told him that 
mademoiselle was not there, and that, 
indeed, nothing had been seen of her 
since the morning. 

When Anne Studley had first retired 
to rest on the previous night, she was 
so thoroughly exhausted by the events 
of the day and the long journey which 
she had performed', that she had scarcely 
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the strength to undress herself, and was 
in a sound sleep -almost as soon as her 
head touched the pillow. This refresh- 
ing slumber, however, was not of very- 
long duration; in the middle of the 
night she woke with her limbs, indeed, 
yet aching with fatigue, but with all 
her faculties in full play, and her mind 
singularly bright and vivid. Heretofore, 
in the long, solitary hours which she 
had passed during her illness, her 
thoughts had been principally employed 
with the past; involuntarily she had 
occupied herself with mental pictures of 
the horrible scene she had witnessed ; 
with the dread discovery she had made 
in regard to her father's life and char- 
acter ; with the uprooting and admoni- 
tion of those hopes and schemes which 
she had dreamed over in her school- 
days. When the proposition regarding 
her marriage with Heath was once 
made to her, the necessity for an imme- 
diate decision occupied her mind, to the 
exclusion of every other thought. The 
mere fact of ft compliance was in itself 
so horrible, that she had scarcely per- 
mitted herself to think over what it 
would bring about in the future. In 
the state of semi-stupor to which illness 
and nervous prostration had reduced 
her, she had been content to accept her 
father's insistance of the urgency of 
his demands, and his promise that a 
compliance should liberate them both 
from any future connection with the 
hated man, with whose fortunes their 
destiny seemed to have inextricably 
associated them. But now, as she lay 
in the neat white bed, with everything 
new and strange * around her, gazing at 
the slowly-expiring logs, whose flicker- 
ing flames were reflected in the glazed 
tiles of the fireplace, and listening to 
the carillons which, from time to time, 
rang out sadly, but sweetly, from the 
belfry of the town-hall, Anne's clearness 
of perception and resolute habit of fore- 
sight came back to herein all their 
strength; and she set herself to the 
task of boldly facing the future, and 
seeing what it was best for her to do in 
it. 

What was it best for her to do ? It 
was not, perhaps, until that moment 
that she clearly realized what she had 
done, that the importance of the step 
which during the last' twenty-four hours 



she had taken was plainly revealed to 
her, that she appreciated the perilous 
position in which she had placed herself. 
The promise under which her father 
had wrung from her $i reluctant consent, 
had been kept so far, it was true; 
Heath had occupied another compart- 
ment in the train to Dover, had not 
addressed them on board the boat, and 
had disappeared among the crowd on 
landing ; and the captain had triumph- 
antly referred to this as an evidence of 
the fulfilment of his pledge. But 
what guarantee was there that this 
man, her husband, might not return at 
any moment, when her father, even if 
he had the will — and his own confessions 
and her observation had placed him in 
a very unfavorable light in Anne's 
judgment — would have no power to 
shield her from him. His was the 
right, no matter how acquired, and all 
unscrupulous as he was, he would 
hesitate but little in exercising it. For 
his own safety he might think it ne- 
cessary to have her with him, and such 
a demand once made could not be re- 
sisted. Even at that moment he might 
be merely temporizing with l^er, might 
have absented himself to give color to 
his confederate's story, but on their 
arrival at the first place whither they 
were bound, might appear, determined 
to claim his position, and defying any 
attempt at disobedience or even com- 
promise. 

The thought was too horrible — it 
must not, it could not be ! 

Better poverty, starvation, death itself 
than such degradation. Whatever was 
to be done must be done at once, and 
unknown to her father, who while 
powerless to protect her in case of need, 
would doubtless insist upon having her 
always as a companion, looking upon her 
presence as a means by which his own 
safety would be assured. She sat up 
in bed, throwing back her long hair 
over her shoulders, endeavoring to 
clear her brain for thought, and trem- 
bling as there stood out plainly before 
her the magnitude of the danger, and 
the inadequacy of the means of com- 
bating or flying from it. She was there 
alone, without a friend, with such an 
acquaintance of the language indeed as 
is to be obtained at modern finishing- 
schools, but wholly unskilled in the 
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ways of the world, unaccustomed hither- 
to to take any practical part in the 
great battle of life upon which she was 
entering. Her resources, too, were 
very scanty, only three or four pounds, 
and when this modest sum was exhaust- 
ed, she knew not where to look for 
more. There was no hoarding it either, 
it must be broken into at once. Flight, 
that was the first thing to be thought 
of — flight from that place, and from 
her father. Strange as it seemed to 
her, analyzing the difference in the 
feelings which once possessed her, and 
which ruled her then, she confessed to 
herself that , absence from her father 
would be a positive relief, that escape 
from him would mean a severance of 
those hateful ties which bound her to 
the recent past, and that, so long as she 
remained with him, her s^nse of degra- 
dation would still exist. 

Escape — but whither ? It was abso- 
lutely necessary that she should have 
taken her departure before her father 
was astir, but whither could she bend 
her steps ? Not to England. She had 
no home there now, there were no per- 
sons willing to receive her and give her 
shelter, save, indeed, the old ladies at 
the Hampstead school >; and though 
Anne knew their kind-heartedness would 
prompt them to do what they could, 
their means were limited, and their 
timidity was great ; their hous^ would 
be immediately thought of as one where 
she might probably seek retreat, and, 
under the pressure which would be 
brought to bear upon them, they would 
yield her up at once. She must remain 
in France, in hiding somewhere, not in 
Calais, where search would be made 
for her directly, nor as yet in Paris, 
whither it would probably be conjec- 
tured she had at once proceeded ; she 
must find some quiet town en route, 
where she could remain for a few days 
and elaborate her plans for the future. 

•Amidst these wild and whirling 
thoughts, which passed rapidly through 
Anne Studley's brain, the idea of 
appealing to Grace Middleham, in the 
manner arranged upon between them, 
never once found a place. Of course 
her mind reverted frequently to Grace, 
but in a dreamy absent manner, as one 
who had played an important part in 
the earlier and happier portion of her 



life, but who, her whereabouts now 
being unknown, was inaccessible, and 
not to be counted on. The scene of 
horror which Anne Studley had witness- 
ed, and the illness supervening upon 
that scene, had given her a mental 
shock greater than those around her 
suspected, or than she knew herself ; 
broad facts remained by her, but minor 
detail was forgotten or confused, and 
although she felt it odd that she had 
not her friend to turn to for sympathy, 
if 'not for 'aid, she did not recollect the 
pact between them, or the means of 
intercommunication which they had 
arranged. 

She dressed herself hurriedly, and 
opening the bureau, seated herself at it 
with the intention of writing a letter 
to her father, to be posted on the 
following day, setting forth her reasons 
for escape, and her determination that 
all attempts at discovery and pursuit 
should be fruitless. More than half of 
this letter was written, when she sud- 
denly changed her mind and tore the 
paper into the scraps which were after- 
wards found. Then, with nothing but a 
small hand-bag, in which was her 
scantily furnished purse, she passed 
into the salon, where she spoke to the 
femme de chambre, as the woman had 
said ; down the broad staircase, which 
blue-bloused Jacques, with brushes 
strapped on to his feet, was busily 
engaged in beeswaxing and polishing; 
and so into the street. 

Early as yet, the closed houses 
presenting a somewhat wall-eyed appear- 
ance, though the late autumnal sun- 
shine is beginning to wake and struggle 
into existence, touching here and there 
the green shutters, the gilt and brazen 
images, ensigns of the various crafts 
pffendant over their shops ; the square bit 
of carpet, which, preparatory to shaking. 
Jeanne, the bonne, has hung from the 
balcony, or the gayly-striped curtains 
which she has pushed through the widely 
opened window, and which are fluttering 
in the sea breeze. More life now in the 
streets ; a band of female scavengers, 
old women with clinging, skimpy gar- 
ments, and handkerchiefs tightly bound 
round their heads, feebly wielding their 
brooms and volubly chattering over 
their work % a tilt wagon, and a tum-^ 
brel drawn by white and roan Norman 
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horses, with their blue sheepskin collars 
aud red tassels, and their cheery driver 
yelling comic execrations at them from 
his position on the shafts; a few 
soldiers dotted here and there, with 
their red trousers standing out in con- 
trast against the picturesque costume of 
the Artois peasant-women coming into 
the market, and audible above all the 
hubbub, the shrill whistling of the 
engine at the Station, and the dull roar 
of the complaining sea. 

"When Anne reached the Station, she 
found a very different scene from what 
she had witnessed on her .arrival the 
night before : hurry and bustle there 
was none ; the excited mail passengers 
had been whirled away in the early 
morning, and no more of them were 
expected until the afternoon; a train 
was going to start — a local train — hav- 
ing its final destination at Amiens, 
and calling at all Stations en route. 

Amiens was a quiet place, she supposed 
— one which the majority of travellers 
did not think of stopping at, and which 
would, therefore, be suitable for her 
I)urpose for a few days. Not without 
much trepidation did she venture to take 
her ticket, and then ensconced herself in 
a corner of the waiting-room, anxiously 
eyeing her intending fellow-passengers. 
They were, however, nearly all French, 
of the artisan or peasant class, but so 
accustomed to the presence of English 
as to take no notice of her shrinking 
figure. 

At Amiens, Anne found a clean, cheery 
and cheap room at the Hotel du Rhin, 
standing in the midst of a little garden 
near the Station, which she thought 
must be beautiful in summer time, and 
which, even then, with its chrysanthe- 
mums and evergreens, was a relief from 
the interminable poplar-bordered chaus- 
st'es, and where she was looked after 
by the kind-hearted Alsatian landlady, 
who pitied and sympathized with her 
evident sorrows without prying into 
their cause. By the advice of this good 
woman, Anne went, soon after her 
arrival, to visit the cathedral, and when 
once she had made acquaintance with 
the solemn stillness of the long-drawn 
aisles and the beauty of the richly-deo- 
corated portals, the best portion of her 
days were passed among them as, in a 
kind of a dream, she saw the services 



going on before her; caught vivid 
glimpses of the interior of the chapel ; 
saw gleams of rich color, and listened 
to the grand, sonorous tones of the 
organ swelling out suddenly, and dying 
away with melancholy cadence. . Anne 
Studley had not been brought up as 
a Catholic — the good old ladies of 
Hampstead would have fainted at the 
idea of any of their pupils subscribing 
to any of the tenets of that faith — 
but she was in a sore strait just then, a 
great longing for the peace of Grod and 
for the Divine counsel was upon her ; 
before the great figure of the Saviour, 
the '^ Beau Dieu d*AmienSy** before 
which so many thousand heads and 
knees have been bowed, she poured forth 
her supplications and her plaint. 

That night — Anne has always de- 
clared it was in answer to her prayers — 
there suddenly came back to her the rec- 
ollection of the conversation with Grace, 
in which they had decided upon the ad- 
vertisement in the Times, and agreed up- 
on the catch- word. Brightly and clearly 
it all stood out before her, and as she 
thought it over, the dawn of hope arose 
within her stricken and benumbed soul, 
and she felt that she was no longer 
friendless and forsaken. Now that she 
had the power of making the appeal to 
Grace, it seemed to her as though it 
were already responded to, so convinced 
was she of her friend's loyalty and 
fidelity. She knew that she was justi- 
fied in sounding the tocsin for aid, and 
had no doubt of the result. 

Next day the advertisement was 
prepared — ^she obtained the address of 
the Hotel de Lille, in Paris, from her 
hostess, who had served her appren- 
ticeship to the craft there, and was still 
in correspondence with its owners — ^but 
then came the difficulty of forwarding 
it, and procuring its insertion in the 
great journal. With the exception of 
the Misses Griggs, Anne knew of no 
one in London in whom she could con- 
fide, and the old ladies, though they 
were well and kindly disposed to her, 
would be frightened to act in any 
matter which was not absolutely straight- 
forward, and would at once scent danger 
and impropriety in so apparently sus- 
picious a missive. At last Anne be- 
thought her of a woman who in the 
early days of her residence had been a 
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servant at the Chapone House, but who 
had married well, and still retained the 
affection, with which kindness shown to 
her during an illness, had induced her 
to regard the two friends. To this wo- 
man Anne wrote, imploring her for the 
lov6 of Heaven to do her bidding, with 
out inquiry, and without delay, and 
then having dispatched her letter and its 
enclosure, she determined on making 
her way to Paris, and there awaiting 
the result. Accordingly the next day 
she took farewell of her kind hostess of 
the Hotel du Rhin, and started once 
more on her journey. She had to wait 
some time at the Station, for the tidal 
train from Paris en route for Boulogne 
was stopping there, and the passengers 
were crowding the restaurant and 
promenading the platform. As 
Anne was gazing at them through the 
glazed doors of the waiting-room, a 
familiar form attracted her eye, and 
she suddenly and swifty drew back and 
remained hidden behind the little throng 
until the train had started. Captain 
Studley, for it was he who had caused 
her fright, had no notion of his proxim- 
ity to his daughter. He was smoking 
a cigarette at the door of the carriage 
devoted to ladies, and apparently making 
himseK very agreeable to one of its in- 
mates ; and when Anne was sufficiently 
tranquil to reason with herself, she had 
the satisfaction of knowing that there 
was no chance of meeting her father in 
the city to which she was being rapid- 
ly conveyed. 

Late that night, she arrived at the 
Rue du Nord ; the bustle, the lights, 
the shouting of the porters, the confu- 
sion among the passengers, the hurried 
inquiries in a foreign language were suf- 
ficiently embarrassing; but, at last, she 
obtained a fiacre, and, with her bag con- 
taining the few purchases she had made 
while at Amiens, was driven to the Hotel 
de Lille. But even at that well-con- 
ducted establishment chaos seemed to 
reign. Anne inquired for a letter 
addressed to herself, but was informed 
that none had arrived. In great tribu- 
lation she was turning away, when the 
landlady told her they had an English 
lady in the house who was very ill ; and 
while she was speaking a femme de 
chambre came rushing down stairs, and 
to all Anne's hurried questions she 



could- get from the girl no answer but 
the words, "^//e se meurt! eUe est a 
Vagonie!'^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AT THE HOTEL DE LILLE. 

The position of Grace Middleham 
when, arriving at the Hotel de Lille, 
after her long journey from Bonn, she 
found that the poor, bright, simple coun- 
try girl whom she had brought with 
her from England was not merely, as 
she at first ipaagined, suffering for the 
change of food and climate, but was ser- 
iously and dangerously ill, was a very 
trying one. Although completely pros- 
trated by the fatigue of travel, she had 
to have her wits about her in a more 
than ordinary degree ; for, though the 
people of the house were very kind, they 
had the usual continental prejudices 
against sickness, and when the physi- 
cian had pronounced poor Lucy's to be 
a case of fever, though loud in their as- 
severations of compassion, they content- 
ed themselves with bringing what was 
required to the door of the room, where 
Grace and a sister of charity, acting as 
garde malade, were nursing the sick girl. 
A strange position for the young heiress 
to find herself in, but one which brought 
out much of her innate goodness and 
sweet temper. She was away from her 
self-imposed duties only for one hour 
during the course of the day, when she 
would take a sharp walk in the Tuiler- 
ies Gardens : her bright, healthy com- 
plexion, undinuned as yet by the effect 
of sleepless nights and anxious days, 
rendering her a cynosure to the bonnes, 
the soldiers, and the feeble old gentle- 
men sunning themselves on the prome- 
nade. That she would return to the 
sick-room, bringing with her some few 
flowers or some grapes for the poor pa- 
tient, who lay there in a semi-comatose 
state, scarcely heeding what was done 
for her, and only able to express her 
thanks by feebly touching her mistress's 
hand. 

Ah, the long days and nights which 
Grace passed in that oblong room on 
the second floor, with the furniture of 
which she grew so painfully familiar 
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that every detail of it will remain for 
ever impressed upon her memory ! The 
bed in the alcove, on which the poor 
sufferer lay, helplessly tossing from side 
to side ; the stuffy red velvet sofa, on 
which the nurses passed the night ; the 
washing-closet, with its little white basin 
and jug on a shelf, and its gleaming 
brass ewer underneath ; the two looking- 
ghisses, one reflecting you as of a green, 
the other as of a bright saffron complex- 
ion ; the red velvet mantel-piece bearing 
the black marble clock ; the bureau, sur- 
mounted by the imitation alabaster vase 
of faded flowers ; and the omnipresent 
and eternal smell of combined stuffiness 
and cabbage soup — these were Grace's 
first impressions of that Paris, to visit 
which had been the dream of her young 
life. The window opened upon the 
court-yard, and when the dull rumble 
under the porte cochere announced the 
coming of a vehicle, Grace would pull 
aside the muslin blind, and watch, with 
an interest which a few days before she 
would not have thought herself capable 
of possessing, the arrival or departure 
of travellers ; the waiters crossing the 
court-yard at a trot, with huge trays of 
plates and glasses neatly balanced on the 
upraised palms of their left hands ; the 
merry faced concierge^ calling general 
attention to all new-comers by clanging 
a large bell ; the postman, with suspend- 
ed black box full of correspondence ; 
the blanchis sense publicly bearing aloft 
garments which are not usually exposed 
to view. All these became familiar 
objects to Grace Middleham, and when 
she turned away from the window she 
would find the poor invalid still tossing 
restlessly on her couch, and her compan- 
ion, the sister of charity, if not engaged 
in her ministrations, with her eyes rigid- 
ly fixed upon her prayer-book. 

The doctor who had at first been sum- 
moned to attend poor Lucy Dormer, at 
the recommendation of the people at the 
hotel, was a Frenchman of grave, if not 
melancholy aspect, and stern politeness. 
He was not given, as he frankly remark- 
ed, to the modern systems of cure, which 
he regarded as new-fangled and danger- 
ous ; but had great faith in the use of 
the lancet, and the medicaments finding 
most favor in his eyes were the tisane 
and the cataplasme, the virtues of which 
combined ought to be sufficient to cure 



the most obstinate malady. It was the 
peculiar English defect of Lucy Dor 
mer*8 constitution which, according to 
Monsieur le docteur Gouvry's opinion, 
prevented her from thriving under his 
treatment. Certain it is that poor Lucy 
not merely did not thrive, but became so 
evidently worse,* that Dr. Gouvry's ser- 
vices were dispensed with, and an Eng- 
lish physician was called in. At first 
it seemed as though the change was 
about to have the desired effect. There 
was something in Dr. Meredith's bright 
eyes and pleasant smile, and in the 
cheery tone of his voice, which bid the 
despairing hope ; and if Lucy Dormer 
did not rally as quickly as her mistress 
had anticipated, it seemed at all events 
as though the progress of the disease 
were stayed. The illusion, however, 
was soon dispelled ; the vital fire had 
been allowed to sink too low, and all 
Dr. Meredith's efforts to restore it were 
in vain. On the third day of his attend- 
ance he told Grace that she must pre- 
pare for the worst, and his anticipation 
seemed likely to be rapidly realized 
Grace, under the influence of her grief, 
had made the doctor's opinion known to 
the sister of charity, who, in her turn, 
had mentioned it to the f emme de cham- 
bre ; and the latter, with the usual ig- 
norant impetuosity of her class, at once 
assumed that the worst had arrived, and 
that poor Lucy Dormer lay at the point 
of death. 

It was Sister Marie's hour for absent- 
ing herself from the sick room and tak- 
ing a little rest — an interval which she 
generally employed in prayer at the 
neighboring church — and Grace was 
left alone on guard, sorely troubled at 
what she now knew must be the inevi- 
table fate of the poor girl whom she 
had brought away with her from her 
happy English home. Her nervous 
system had been considerably overtaxed, 
and she started as a sharp rap came at 
the door; started more, and gave a 
slight scream, as, looking up, she saw 
Anne Studley advancing towards her. 
"Thank God! Oh, thank God !" was 
all that Anne Studley could at 'first find 
to say : by nature she was essentially 
undemonstrative, but here she was, with 
her arms tightly clasped round her 
friend, whom she was straining to her 
breast. 
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" Do not think me mad, Grace," she 
said, hajf hysterically ; " though joy at 
seeing you again, coupled with all I have 
gone through lately, is enough to turn 
my brain." 

" You have only just arrived, dear ? " 
asked Grace. 

" This instant," replied Anne. " I 
came here in the hope of finding a letter 
from you, and when I was told there 
was none for me I was going away in 
despair, when the servant coming down 
stairs called out that some one was dying. 
I inquired who it was; and hearing 
that it was an English lady, was pre- 
pared to offer my services, when the 
landlady mentioned your name. I turn- 
ed faint, sick, and thought I should have 
fallen to the ground. Then, summon- 
ing all my strength, I made my way up 
stairs, in the full expectation of finding 
you seriously ill. And now," she said, 
smilmg through her tears, " now that I 
see the mistake that has been made, 
the reaction is almost too much for 
me." 

" Your anxiety on my behalf misled 
you, dear Anne," whispered Grace. 
" I have not been ill ; but poor Lucy Dor- 
mer, who went with me from England 
to Bonn as half maid, half companion, 
lies there in a condition which I fear is 
almost hopeless." 

She pointed to the alcove as she 
spoke, and Anne, advancing noiselessly, 
pulled back the curtain, and gazed with 
a softened and compassioned expression 
at the occupant of the bed. 

"My own recent experience of ill- 
ness," said she, shaking her head grave- 
ly, " tells me that there is but little hope 
to be expected for that poor girl. 
Heaven help her! it seems hard for 
her to pass away in a strange land, far 
from all her kin and belongings ! It is 
a case for deep sympathy ; and yet so 
rejoiced am I at finding you safe and 
well, that I can think of nothing else." 

" But what of yourself ? " said Grace, 
tenderly, " you used, with reason, to be 
proud of your strength and health, but 
in this comparatively short time you 
are wholly changed, and seem to me to 
be reduced to the shadow of your for- 
mer self. You spoke of recent illness, 
too, dear ; are you sure you were in a 
condition to undertake this journey ? " 

" You know, Grace, that I was never 



very much given to exaggeration, and 
you may judge therefore of the neces- 
sity I felt for seeing you^ once more, 
when I tell you that, if I had been 
dying, I would have insisted on being 
carried to the appointed place of meet- 
ing between us." 

" Your need for sympathy and aid 
must have been urgent indeed, my 
darling," said Grace, who seemed 
unconsciously to have resumed her old 
position of petted favorite, and who 
was reclining on Anne's breast, with 
her arms round her friend's neck, " I 
knew it must be so when I read the 
advertisement. I told the good old 
man who has married my aunt, to whom 
I was forced to give some explanation 
of my hurried departure from his 
house, that knowing you as I did, I was 
perfectly certain that unless you were 
in extremity, you would not have 
appealed to me. You were far too 
proud and self-reliant, I said, and that 
therefore, when you thought it neces- 
sary to soimd the tocsin, nothing earthly 
would prevent me from obeying its 
summons." 

" And you answered it in person," 
said Anne, passing her hand softly 
over Grace's shining hair, " instead of 
by letter, which was all I dared to 
ask." 

" Dared to ask ! " repeated Grace, 
raising her head in astonishment. " You 
talk about daring to ask anything of me, 
when all that I have in the world, my 
life if I could give it, is yours, darling." 
She spoke with all the warmth and 
romantic affection of their school days. 
But a few weeks had passed since then, 
and yet the words and the tone in which 
they were uttered sounded strangely in 
Anne's ears. She had gone through a 
lifetime of experience in those few 
weeks, during which the glamour of 
existence had faded away, and she 
seemed to feel it difiicult to realize that 
anyone could still believe in it. "I 
know the warmth of your love for me, 
dear," said Anne, looking at her with 
a deep glance of unutterable affection ; 
" it did not need this great proof, your 
journey here, to convince me of it. I 
shall have to make further trial of it 
very soon, to impose very heavily on 
your loyalty, your fidelity, your pa- 
tience." 
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" When they are exerted in your 
cause, my darling, you will iind all three 
capable of gi^at endurance," said Grace, 
with a faint Wile. " Make the trial 
when you please, but rest and refresh 
yourself now ; you look pale and horri- 
bly fatigued, and the air of this sick 
chamber is anything but reviving to 
those unaccustomed to it. Oh, have no 
fear about me ! Sister Marie and I 
have shared the nursing between us, 
and will continue to share it until the 
end, which, I think, is very close at 
hand. Tell them to give you a bed- 
room on this floor, and lie down for two 
or three hours, by which time I shall have 
a brief respite from my watch and you 
can tell me all that has happened to you 
since we parted." All that had hap- 
pened since they parted ! The phrase 
rang in Anne Studley's ears as she 
paced to and fro in the bedroom to 
which she had retired, not, as Grace had 
begged her, to rest — there was no 
chance of that — ^but to deliberate upon 
the course to be pursued! In a mo- 
ment of supreme despair she had called 
to her friend to come to her aid, and, 
now that the appeal had been heard, 
she knew not what to do. There was 
something in Grace's childlike affec- 
tion for her which was startling to 
Anne ; it seemed like a new revelation. 
To no one on earth, even the strongest 
minded and most worldly, would it be 
possible to hint at the reasons which 
had induced her to fly from her home 
and appeal to her friend for protection ; 
and how much less possible was it for 
her to make herself intelligible to a 
gentle, graceful creature, void of all 
guile? And yet it was absolutely 
necessary that immediate action should 
be taken. Grace would have her own 
story to tell, the history of her life in 
Germany, with its innocent and petty 
details, and then would naturally expect 
to hear her friend's story, above all to 
be informed of her reason for making the 
appeal. What was she to do ? The 
fact that Grace, a delicately-reared girl, 
unaccustomed to the world, instead of 
answering her by letter, which in itself 
would have been a complete fulfilment 
of the compact between them, at that 
inclement season of the year had started 
off on a long journey — ^bringing her 
personal succor and support — proved 



to Anne how entirely sincere was her 
friend's love for her, how strong was 
her loyalty, how thoroughly she was 
to be trusted. Under that affectionate 
and childlike demeanor there lay, as 
Anne well knew, a vein of clear com- 
mon sense which had never been worked, 
but sense which would come out bright- 
ly, and stand comparison with the pro- 
duct of many more pretentious intellects. 
Under any circumstances less dreadful, 
Anne felt that she could have taken 
such a friend wholly and unreservedly 
into her confidence ; but this was, of 
course, impossible. After a few min- 
utes' reflection, however, she convinced 
herself that Grace's fidelity and love 
would stand a test almost equally high. 
She would ask Grace to accept, without 
further questioning, her assertion that 
her appeal for aid was necessary ; she 
would implore her friend to allow her 
to remain silent as regards all that had 
happened since they parted, and to 
begin, thenceforward, a new life under 
a new name, all comiection with her 
former existence being dissolved. She 
could do that, she felt, without the risk 
of bringing either danger or disgrace 
upon her friend ; with Grace's assistance 
she could do something to earn her own 
livelihood; and, though at first the 
thought crossed her that, contaminated 
as she was by her associations, she had 
no right to bring the taint of vice across 
that pure and spotless life, yet, upon 
reflection, she felt that her father, 
though a gambler and a villain, had not 
been, in a primary degree, concerned or 
taken an active share in either of the 
two desperate crimes of which she had 
become cognizant, and that, therefore, 
the fact of her being his daughter need 
not prevent her from asking Grace to 
extend to her the sorely-needed help 
and protection. What was her future 
life to be ? That was another subject 
which required immediate consideration. 
She had no resources of her own, and 
situated as she was, with the absolute 
necessity of concealing her identity, 
and of passing the remainder of her life 
under a false name, it would be only by 
Grace's aid and countenance, that she 
would get the chance of making her live- 
lihood. She knew it would be Grace's 
intense desire that they should not again 
be parted, that she should remam attach- 
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ed to her friend in some capacity. But 
what position could she fill ? Anne had 
sufficient knowledge of the world to 
perceive that ou Grace's return to the 
guardianship of Madame Sturm, under 
which the young heiress must necessarily 
remain until she came of age, her own 
position must be definitely settled — she 
could not be a kind of redundant 
personage in the Grerman professor's 
household, nor would Madame Sturn; 
and her husband be likely to receive her 
without making inquiry as to her ante- 
cedents, or as to the reasons which 
induced Grace to look upon her with so 
much favor. 

Then an idea dawned upon Anne Stud- 
ley, to be rejected at first, but to recur 
again, and again the possibility of carry- 
ing it out appearing greater each time. 
From what she had heard from the 
femme de chambre, who declared that 
she was merely repeating the doctor's 
opinion, and from what she herself had 
seen, she had no doubt that the 
shadows of death were already closing 
round poor Lucy Dormer, and that the 
days of her service with Grace were 
ended. Why should she not take 
upon herself the position thus vacated ? 
The duties which would be required of 
her by her friend would not merely be 
hght, but would be such as to bring 
her always in the closest proximity to 
Grace. In the relative positions of mis- 
tress and maid, their being constantly 
together would create no astonishment, 
would give rise to no inquiries ; her 
antecedents would pass unquestioned, 
and she would n6t merely be able to 
pass her immediate future in tranquillity, 
hut in security; for surely the safest 
I)lace in the world, both from her father 
and her husband, would be in a house, 
among the tenants of which were the 
sister and niece of one of their victims. 
The more Anne thought of this project, 
the more feasible it seemed. To be 
with Grace, to feel secure from the 
pursuit of the villain to whom she had 
been so strangely united, to be shielded 
from any chance of recognition by her 
father, who, without meaning her ill, 
might be led by anxiety for his own 
safety to insist on her remaining with 
him, Anne would have undertaken any 
menial work. But the position of poor 
Lucy Dormer, as Grace had explained, 



was that of companion as well as servant, 
and Anne was too well acquainted with 
the delicacy of her friend's nature, not 
to know how considerate would be her 
treatment. Her own identity she felt 
woidd be completely lost in the time 
during which it would be necessary for 
them to stay in the quiet Grerman town ; 
she would be completely forgotten by 
the two men who alone had an interest 
in her existence ; and, as for the future, 
it would be sufficient to determine what 
should be done when the time for 
decision arrived. A tap at the door, 
■immediately following which, Grace 
entered. In her friend's sorrowful, 
tear-stained face, Anne at once saw 
what had happened. 

" Yes, dear ; the poor girl has gone," 
said Grace, replying to the question 
conveyed in Anne's uplifted eyebrows. 
*' She died almost immediately after 
you left the room, quite peacefully, and 
with such a sweet smile upon her face 
as I had not seen since the beginning 
of her illness. She had just enough 
strength left to raise my hand to her 
lips, and thus to bid me a silent fare- 
well." 

" Poor girl," ^aid Anne ; " hers seems 
a sad fate, dying so young and in a 
foreign country, and there is no chance 
even of her relations being able to pay 
her the last tributes, as, of course, ac- 
cording to the law in France, she must 
be buried before any of them could 
reach her." 

" She had no relations," said Grace ; 
"she was an orphan, without belong- 
ings of any kind, and I had hoped to 
stand in the place of the sister with 
whom she had lived since her childhood, 
and at whose death she came to me." 

"The blackest cloud has its silver 
lining," said Anne. " Had I not been 
overwhelmed by trouble, I should not 
have been here at this instant, and you 
would have been left alone ; while now, 
at least, I am able to be a companion 
and a comfort to you." 

"You take up your old position of 
strong-minded girl, Anne," said Grace, 
with a smile, " forgetting that it is you 
who have uttered the cry for help, and 
I, the all-powerful, have come to your 
assistance. These troubles that you 
speak of, darling, I am dying to hear 
all about them. You are so patient 
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and long-sufPering, that they must have 
been serious indeed to affect you as 
they have done." 

" My darling," said Anne, solemnly, 
taking one of Grace's hands in her own, 
and putting her other arm round Grace's 
neck, "I have been thinking how I 
could possibly tell you the occurrences 
of my life since we parted, and I have 
come to the determination to ask you 
to trust me wholly, unquestioned and 
silent. Do not think, dear, that any 
danger accruing to myself alone would 
prevent my sharing my confidence with 
you, whom I regard as my second self ; 
it is only the knowledge that my break- 
ing silence would imperil those with 
whom I am unfortunately connected, 
which seals my lips." 

" Danger to those connected with 
you ? " murmured Grace. 

^* Most closely connected," repeated 
Anne. " Grace, my appeal to you, 
made first in the columns of the news- 
paper, and repeated now, is to implore 
you to save me from my father ! " 

" Your father ? " answered Grace, 
drawing back. 

" Do not draw away from me, Grace. 
You imagine I have lost my senses, but 
I am, unfortunately, sane in this matter. 
I told you, when we used occasionally 
to speak of him in our school days, 
that, though he was my father, I had 
seen but little of him, that his ways 
and manner of life were comparatively 
strange to me. I know them now, 
Grace ; to my horror and shame — I 
know them now ! " 

" My poor darling," said Grace, press- 
ing her lips upon her friend's forehead ; 
" you need not think any more of it ; 
henceforward you will be safe with 
me." 

" That is what I want, Grace," said 
Anne, excitedly, " to be safe from him, 
to give up my identity, to be utterly lost 
to the world, to be imagined to be dead, 
that is what I want, Grace, that is 
what you must manage for me." 

" Whatever you wish shall be done, 
dear, of course," said Grace, soothingly. 

" There is only one way in which it 
can be managed," said Anne, in calmer 
tones, and with something like a return 
to her old business way ; " only one 
method, the adoption of which Prov- 
idence seems to favor. The death of 



this poor girl gives me the opportunity; 
let me fill her vacant place, let me 
return with you to your aunt's house 
in Grermany as your maid. You can 
prepare her for my reception in a letter, 
telling her of poor Lucy Dormer's death, 
and of your having found a person in 
Paris — a widow, I think you had better 
say — to supply her place." 

" But, Anne darling, how can I ever 
think of you in such a position?" 

" It is the only way, Grace, depend 
upon it. I have thought it over care- 
fully, and see no other. Listen, dear. 
It is absolutely necessary that I should 
be hidden away. Were my retreat dis- 
covered, my security, perhaps my life, 
would be endangered. I may seem to 
you to speak wild and whirling words ; 
but in reality I am talking the sober 
language of common sense, unadorned 
and unexaggerated. In taking this dead 
girl's place I extinguish my own identity, 
and all trace of Anne Studley is lost 
forever." 

Grace was silent for a moment. Then 
she said, " You will not imagine my 
hesitation arose from any lack of will 
to serve you, darling; simply I have 
a horror of having to speak to you in 
the presence of others in any other 
way than if you were my sister; bu: 
I can think of no other expedient, 
and so we will carry out what you pro- 
pose. During the time we remain in 
Germany we shall always be together 
in my rooms ; and at the end of tlie 
twelvemonth, when I come of age, per- 
haps the necessity for your disguise 
will have passed away, and we can trav- 
el together in security and comfort." 
Then Grace embraced her friend warm- 
ly once more, and went away to give 
directions for poor Lucy Dormer's fu- 
neral, and to write a letter to Madame 
Sturm, in which she explained that not 
merely had her visit to Paris been fruit- 
less, as she had not been able to find 
the friend whom she came to seek, but 
that poor Lucy had died, and that shf 
had supplied her place with a young 
Englishwoman, a widow of whom she 
had received the highest recommenda- 
tions. 

That night, when Grace, upon whom 
the long endured fatigue of nursing wa» 
beginning to tell, lay in a heavy slum- 
ber, Anne seated herself at the bureau 
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and wrote to her father the following 

letter : — 

" I write these few lines in lieu of any spoken 
farewell, which circumstances rendered im- 
possible. It is the last time you will ever hear 
of or from me, the burden of life is too heavy 
for me to bear any longer, alone and friendless 
as I am. I do not doubt your desire to serve 
me as far as possible, but I know you to be in the 
power of a merciless wretch, and wholly in- 
capable of defending either me or yourself. I 
have, therefore, resolved upon releasing my- 
self from life, and I send you these as my last 
words of adieu. Accept them as such, and 
make no further inquiry about me ; it will be 
useless, as I have taken measures for finding a 
place among the nameless deAd. 

."A. S." 
This letter was sealed, and directed 
to the hotel in London at which she 
had been in the habit of seeing her 
father, and where the captain's letters 
were invariably addressed. 

Within a very short time after her 
arrival at Madame Sturm's, the question 
of her position in the household was 
satisfactorily settled. The ^ old lady 
herself would not hear of her favorite 
being shut out from their better society ; 
she was introduced to their guests as 
]yiiss Middleham's friend and companion, 
and when company was present — or 
better still, during the long evenings 
when they were alone — ^Anne would 
sit silent and motionless, rapt and en- 
tranced at the weird and mystic music, 
which flowed out from the piano under 
the quiet touch of the professor's melody- 
compelling fingers. All throughout the 
house was harmonious and tranqfuil, the 
Frau Professorin's querulous com- 
plaints were no longer heard, and under 
the shelter of her roof Anne Studley 
found a haven and passed a year of 
peace. 
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COMING OP AGE. 



" Grace had a lettei from England 
this morning," said Madame Sturm, as 
she sat placidly sipping her coffee, 'one 
afternoon, with Anne acting as her 
companion, and reading out such scraps 
from the newspaper as she thought 
might interest the old lady ; " a letter 
from the lawyer-men, on that dreadful 
blue paper, and in that horrible round- 
hand which always reminds one of 



Chancery Lane. There was a young 
man — such a handsome fellow he was — 
but, I recollect, he didn't wear any 
shirt-collar, only a black-satin stock, 
rather frayed with rubbing under his 
chin, and two large pins in it, tied to- 
gether by a little chain. He was a 
clerk in our bank in the old days, before 
my poor brother took the management, 
and he used to see me sometimes come 
in the carriage, to fetch father away, 
and he became rather smitten with liie, 
poor fellow. I forget his name now; 
but I can see him just as though it was 
yesterday." The old lady placed her 
coffee-cup upon the table, and fell into 
a reverie, slowly passing one hand over 
the other and looking straight before 
her. " What could have made me think 
of him now, after so many years!" 
said she, rousing herself. " Oh ! I rec- 
ollect. He grew bold enough to -send 
me some letters, and they were all writ- 
ten on that blue paper, and in that same 
round-hand, and he called me, *Dear 
Miss;' only he wrote *Dear' 'Dr.,' 
just as though I had been a physician, 
don't you know ; and then it was found 
out, and all put a stop to. Did Grace 
show you the letter, my love ? " 

" Yes, Madame Sturm," cried Anne ; 
" I have just returned it to her." 

" Oh, then you know all about it ? " 
said the old lady. "The time is fast 
approaching now when I shall have to 
lose my niece. She will be a great 
lady ; and, I suppose, like all the rest of 
the world, will forget her humble 
friends." 

" I don't think that is likely," said 
Anne warmly ; " and you will allow 
that in such a matter I may speak from 
experience." 

" You are quite right, my dear ; and 
I am an old fool for giving utterance to 
such a sentiment; but I am not very 
strong either in mind or body now, I 
think, and I'm beginning to get anxious 
about that dear girl's future. You have 
discussed it often with her, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," said Anne ; " it is constantly 
present to both our minds ; and the re- 
sponsibility which will devolve upon 
dear Grace is so great, that I, at least, 
connot contemplate it calmly." 

" Nor I, my love," said the old lady. 
" The only one thing which reconciles 
me to it, is the knowledge that she will 
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have yon at her right hand to counsel 
and guide her." 

"I am sorry to t^l you that you 
must give up that idea, dear Madame 
Sturm," said Anne, laying aside the 
newspaper. " Grace and I have talked 
it over thoroughly, and I have proved 
to her that, hoj^ever much I might wish 
it, it will be Impossible for me to ac- 
company her to England." 

" Impossible for you to go with her ? " 
savU the Frau Professorin, in alarm. 
" Why, what can be the reason of that ? " 

" Some private family matters, with 
which I need not trouble you," said 
Anne, coldly. 

"Oh, indeed," said Madame Sturm, 
shortly. " Something about those both- 
ering Wallers, I suppose ? " Then, re- 
laxing a little in her tone, she added — 
"Well, I call that a great blow. I had 
thor6ughly counted upon your being 
with her ; and it was the only comfort 
I had." 

" I do not think I need tell you how 
keenly I feel it," said Anne ; " but we 
have talked it all out, and, though Grace 
would not hear of it at first, she is now 
half reconciled to the idea, in thinking 
that, for some time, at least, I shall be 
able to remain with you." 

"You are a sweet angel, Waller," 
said the old lady rapturously, bending 
forward her face for Anne to kiss ; 
"and in my wretched state of health 
are of the greatest possible comfort to 
me. So long as I live, you shall never 
want a home ; but your heart will nat- 
urally be with Grace, and I should have 
thought myself a horribly selfish old 
woman to keep you away from her. 
However, as these bothering Wallers 
prevent your going, that part of the 
question is settled. . What we have to 
think of now is who shall be Grace's 
companion ? " 

" Grace was about to suggest, and I 
am therefore breaking no confidence in 
mentioning it," said Anne, "that the 
professor should go with her to London, 
and remain with her there, at least for 
a short time." 

" The professor ! " cried the old lady, 
"why, what are the girls thinking 
about! Who is to undertake his lec- 
tures, and what is to become of me ? " 

" I shall remain behind to take care 
of you, dear Madame Sturm," said 
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Anne ; ^ and as for the lectures, one of 
the professor's colleagues could act for 
him in his absence, and the little change 
and rest would do him undoubted good." 

" That is quite true," said the old 
lady, meditatively; "I have been 
thinking for a long time past that the 
professor has been working too hard. 
There is no reason why he should go 
grinding on morning and night at the 
university, for we have quite enough 
money to keep us in peace and comfort. 
But the idea -of his going to London ! 
He is the simplest-minded, and most 
easily-bothered man that ever was ; and 
London, even in my time, was a daz- 
ing place, but now, what with under- 
ground railways, and Thames embank- 
ments, and things of that sort, I cannot 
imagine what it must be like." 

"You must remember," said Anne, 
with a smile, " that Grace has a perfect- 
ly clear l^ead of her own, and, in all 
every-day worldly matters, is quite ca- 
pable of taking care of herself. Where 
business is concerned she will have the 
advice and assistance of the lawyers, 
Messrs. Hillman and Hicks, and alsb of 
the trustees to her uncle's will, under 
whose management the bank is now 
conducted. It will be necessary that 
she should have some one connected 
with her — ^that she should not be alone 
in fact — that is all." 

"I see what you mean, my dear," 
said the old lady, with a laugh, "*a 
figure-head,' as my poor mother used to 
call it ; and the professor will do very 
well for that. The only question is, 
whether he will go ? " 

" There Grace counts upon your per- 
suasion, dear Madame Sturm," said 
Anne. " He would find himself in a 
new world, whither his reputation had 
preceded him, and no doubt would be 
heartily welcome amongst the scientific 
men of London." 

"Some years ago he often used to 
express a wish to visit England," said 
the old lady: "but he is no longer a 
young man, though, no doubt, as you 
say, the pleasure of finding himself 
known to celebrated people would act 
as an incentive to him, for we are all 
of us vain, my dear, more or less ; and 
I sometimes think that I ought not to 
grumble about my poor health, as, with- 
out it, I might have fallen into many 
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temptations." And the Fran Profes- 
sorin smoothed her soft grey hair as she 
spoke, and contemplated her features 
in the looking-glass with a deprecatory 
smile. 

The idea thus struck out was not 
suffered to slumber. That same even- 
ing, when the worthy old professor's 
heart had been cheered by a good sup- 
per and a bottle of Rauenthaler, and 
when he had lapsed into a dreamy state 
in listening to a selection of simple Scotch 
and Irish melodies which Anne had 
been playing to him, and which he 
dearly loved, the impossibility of Mrs. 
Waller's accompanying her friend to 
London was laid before him, and the 
suggestion made that he should go in 
her stead. 

That such a notion should be broach- 
ed at all astonished him, but that it 
should emanate from the Frau Profes- 
sorin, to whose apron-string, according 
to the familiar saying, he was supposed 
to be tied, transcended his powers of 
belief. He was far too much over- 
whelmed to give any definite answer at 
once, and his companions, knowing his 
peculiarities, were content to allow him 
to ramble on in an historical account of 
the Royal Society, and discourse on 
English literary and scientific celebrities 
until bedtime. It was evident that the 
idea was not displeasing to the old 
gentleman, and the next day the Frau 
Professorin called into council two or 
three of her hus]band's colleagues, who, 
properly indoctrinated, took the oppor- 
tunity of proving to him that his lec- 
tures could be easily arranged for, and 
that his visit would not merely be a 
source of pleasure to himself, but of 
honor to the university, of which he 
would be looked upon as a kind of non- 
official representative. The intercourse 
between the commercial men of Ger- 
many and England is constant and im- 
limited, but the personal relations of 
"scientists" and lit^rateurs are still 
restricted ; opportunities of intercourse 
are not frequently offered, but, when 
offered, are eagerly seized upon. Thus 
Herr Pastor Budd^ wished to be made 
acquainted with the style of Dean Stan- 
ley's preaching, and Herr Regierungs- 
rath Holthausen yearned for an exposi- 
tion of Lor* Cock Burn's sentiments on 
probate law; Hof Arst Krafft could 



give Wilhelm Jenner a few wrinkles on 
the treatment of typhoid fever, and 
Landwehr Conmiandant von Stuter- 
heim was anxious that the Herzog von 
Cambridge should know his opinions 
on the respective merits of Krupp and 
Armstrong ordnance ; and each arid all 
of these gentlemen had the intention of 
making Professor Sturm the medium of 
their ide^s. Urged on, first by his wife 
and then by his colleagues, and pleased 
with the notion o'f temporarily entering 
upon an entirely novel existence, in 
which he should play no undistinguished 
part, the old gentleman determined to 
accompany his niece to England, and at 
once began making preparations for his 
departure. 

" It will be hard work parting with 
you again, darling, after being so closely 
and so constantly together," said Grace 
to her friend on the evening when this 
decision had been arrived at ; " but there 
is no help for it, and we must accept the 
inevitable as best we can." 

" Not in all your other goodness and 
kindness to me," said Anne, putting her 
arm round Grace's neck, " has your 
trust been so thoroughly shown, as by 
your acceptance of my assurance of the 
necessity for silence, in regard to that 
portion of my life which occurred be- 
tween our parting at school, and our 
meetfng at Paris. I would give all I 
possess — ^little enough, Heaven knows, 
and entirely owing to your bounty," she 
added, with a smile, " to go with you 
now ;.but it is impossible ; and you must 
accept the fact without asking for an 
explanation." 

" I do accept it," said Grace, " and ask 
no more ; my one comfort is in thinking 
that I shall not be so very long away 
from you, for as soon as business matters 
are arranged I shall leave London, and 
we can either continue to live on here, 
or go for a year's travel, as we may 
think fit." 

" You are not making allowance for 
all the attractions which will await the 
young heiress in the world of fashion," 
said Anne, with a sad smile. "It would 
be unnatural, indeed, if you, with all the 
advantages which wealth and beauty can 
command, should abnegate your position 
and waste the brightest period of your 
life." 

" It would be absurd of me to sneer 
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at temptations of which I know nothing, " 
said Grace, " but the anticipation of 
them certainly never occupied my 
thoughts. I shall stop in London, I sup- 
pose, because the lawyers and business 
people will want me there ; but I do 
not imagine that my arrival will cause 
any great excitement in the fashionable 
world." 

" You are an heiress, which in itself 
will render it quite sufficient for you to 
be sought after ; but ih addition to that, 
there are many of your uncle's friends 
who will be anxious to make things 
pleasant to you. You will — ^you will go 
to Loddonford, I think you said ?" she 
Added, with an irrepressible tremble in 
her voice. 

" Oh, most certainly not," said Grace 
promptly, and without noticing her 
friend's emotion. " My poor uncle laid 
so many plans for our mutual happi- 
ness there, that I could never think of 
it without recurring to him, and all 
the details of that horrible tragedy, 
which, for the first few months, haunted 
me night and day, and which I seem 
only just to have forgotten, would 
return. I shall give instructions to have 
the place sold, and never let its name be 
mentioned before me. " 

" There you are right, " said Anne. 
" There is no reason why you should 
retain, any link to bind you to a disftigree- 
able past ; your future, thank Heaven, 
bids fair to be bright enough, and with 
that you should occupy your thoughts." 

" And the most pleasurable part of it 
is that it will be passed with you," said 
Grace, affectionately. 

" We will not speculate too much 
upon that, little one," said Anne, strok- 
ing her friend's shining curls. " The 
natural future of all girls is marriage — 
the happy future, I firmly believe, of 
many." Her voice shook a little as 
she spoke. " But," she continued, " it 
is impossible to assure it, we are told ; 
but what is possible you possess. A 
husband will come for you, my darling, 
and take you away from me, and render- 
ing you a source of happiness to him, 
and others to come after you." 

" And you also, Anne," said Grace, 
earnestly ; " why should not such a lot 
be yours ? " 

" Why not ? — for — for many reasons, 
pet. I must be the maiden-aunt to 



your children, and contented enough 
in that." 

" I think you are talking very absurd- 
ly," said Grace, suddenly. "I don't 
see any necessity for my being married ; 
I am sure I have never seen anyone yet 
that I could care about." 

" That is because the right * anyone ' 
has not yet presented himself," said 
Anne. " I can understand your being 
heart-proof against the admiration of 
Paul Fischer, and remaining unsubdued 
by the fascinations of little Dr. Krafft ; 
but the conquering hero is yet to come. 
Qui que tu sois, voila ton rmttre I — ^you 
with your beauty and riches, are most 
unlikely to form an exception to the 
rule." 

"Well," said Grace, with a blush 
and a smile, " it will be time enough to 
talk of the *hero' when he arrives. 
Whoever he may be, I am certain of 
one thing, that I shall never love him 
as I love you, and the first condition of 
accepting him would be that you and I 
should not be separated." 

"We will consider these points, as 
you say, dear, all in good time," said 
Anne, faintly smiling; "but, from all 
that one has heard, a husband never 
fancies his wife's friends ; and the 
closer the intimacy, the less likely are 
they to find favor in his eyes." 

" My husband will have to do as I 
choose," said Grace, tossing her head ; 
" and I shall take care that < those 
lawyer-men,' as Aunt Sturm calls them, 
give me proper authority over my own 
affairs. What are you smiling at, 
Anne*? " 

" At the confident way in which you 
are speaking, darling. * He jests at 
scars who never felt a wound ; ' and 
you, who have never yet had Love's 
yoke laid upon you, cannot comprehend 
the possibility of subjugation. You 
will think differently some day, little 
one." 

" One would think you spoke out of 
the plentitude of your own experience, 
Anne," said Grace. But her friend did 
not reply to her, and the conversation 
dropped. 

The resolution to part with her prop- 
erty at Loddonford, which Grace had 
adapted, and which she clung to with 
unswerving tenacity, had given Anne 
Studley very great satisfaction. She 
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would not have originated the idea 
firstly, because she had laid down for 
herself the strict rule never to interfere 
even by a suggestion, in the manage- 
ment of Grace's business matters ; and 
secondly, lest on such a subject she 
might be led by her anxiety to betray 
so much interest as to awaken suspicion. 
In all their communings, Anne had 
never given her friend the least hint as 
to the place where her father had re- 
sided. Beyond the fact that it was in a 
country village somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the Thames, Grace knew 
nothing; and as she reiterated her de- 
termination of parting with the lovely 
villa, where her banker-uncle had dis- 
pensed so much renowned hospitality, 
Anne felt relieved from any apprehen- 
sion that her friend should discover 
any part of the truth by being resident 
in the accursed neighborhood. Not 
that there was any danger, Anne thought, 
of Grace's coming across her father — 
it could be no part of the captain's 
scheme to continue to reside in a place, 
which, even to his dulled moral sense, 
must be filled with horrible reminis- 
cences, and fraught with peril. Thus the 
dread of encountering him had not 
wholly actuated her in her strong reso- 
lution not to accompany her friend to 
England. It was not likely, she thought, 
that the captain, once abroad, would 
give up a life on the Continent— which, 
as he had told her, was agreeable to 
him — and return to a place where he 
would be under the surveillance, and at 
the beck-and-call, of his more daring 
and more prosperous associate in crime : 
for that Heath's absence had only been 
temporary, and that he had long since 
returned to London and resumed his 
position in the back, Anne knew for a 
certainty. His name, as has been said, 
was never mentioned between f#ie 
friends. Grace knew that — for some 
reason of which she was ignorant, and 
into which her delicacy and sisterly 
feeling did not allow her to inquire — 
any reference to it was painful to Anne ; 
but the periodical letters from the law- 
yers, which the young heiress always 
handed to her friend, were filled with 
complimentary allusions to the ability 
and steadiness manifested by Mr. Heath, 
under whom the affairs of the bank 
were more prosperous even than in Mr. 
6 



Middleham's time, and it was perfectly 
evident that the " managing director," 
as he was now styled, possessed the 
confidence and good-will of the trustees. 
Of course a man like Captain Studl^y, 
who took care to be kept informed of 
everything in which his own comfort 
and safety were in the slightest degree 
concerned, would necessarily be ac- 
quainted with this state of affairs ; and, 
as he had a holy horror of Heath, to 
whom he had confessed his inferiority 
in scoundrelism, he would naturally 
keep away, to avoid anything which 
might lead to his falling into his late 
companion's clutches, and again becom- 
ing his tool. Anne felt, indeed, that 
there was more probability of her 
encountering her father on the Conti- 
nent. There was no likelihood of his 
visiting such a place as Bonn, where 
there was neither pleasure nor business 
to attract him ; but the travelling tour, 
which Grace had hinted at their taking 
after her return from London, had 
more possible elements of danger in it. 
That, however, would be an after con- 
sideration. The long interval of rest 
and peace which she had enjoyed,. 
Grace's never-failing affection, and the 
regard and confidence bestowed upon 
her by those among whom she had 
lived for so many months, had had a 
quieting and salutary effect upon her 
once bruised and aching heart. The- 
fear of pursuit and detection under 
which she labored on her first arrival: 
in Germany had now almost entirely 
left her. She no longer passed anxious 
hours of the day and night in wonder- 
ing what had become of her father; 
and she could go through her daily task 
of reading the English newspapers to the 
Frau Professorin, without the omni- 
present fear, which at first haunted her, 
of finding in them some record of the 
captain's discovery and disgrace. 

Nor did she brood now, as she had. 
erst been in the habit of doing, with 
sickening terror, over the details o£ 
Walter Danby's death. Time, the con- 
soler, against whom we rail for blotting 
out from our memories the features of 
the lost loved ones, and the details of 
many happy, bygone scenes, as a com- 
pensation, acts a beneficent part in 
throwing a haze over reminiscences of 
former trouble and distress. The hide- 
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0U8 scene which Anne Studley had 
witnessed came back rarely to her now, 
and then but as some fragment of a 
perturbed dream, vague and indistinct. 
The illness consequent upon her dis- 
covery, the fearful bargain wrung from 
her in her terror, its accomplishment, 
and her flight, all seemed as fantastic 
and unreal. A new life had commenced 
for her at her meeting with Grace, and, 
with the recollection of her troubles 
and her wrongs, had passed away her 
desire of avenging herself on those 
who had been the cause of her suffering. 
When she lay tossing on her feverish 
couch in the secluded house at Loddon- 
ford, her sole prayer had been for 
strength to bring down retribution upon 
Walter Danby's murderer; but that 
feeling had died out, and now she only 
prayed for a continuance of the peace- 
ful life which she was leading. She 
had hoped to be forgotten, but better 
than that she had learned to forget. 
That she was forgotten, she had not a 
doubt. Both her father and the man 
who had the right to call himself her 
husband, when they found that her inten- 
tions were not openly hostile to them, 
when they had learned that her existence 
was not necessarily associated with the 
idea of danger to them, would soon let 
her lapse into oblivion. Through- 
out her life, with the exception of a 
few weeks, she had been as nothing to 
her father ; and it was not likely that 
Mr. Heath, who seemed to have lived 
down any suspicion of his double crime, 
and to be immersed in prosperous busi- 
ness, would bestow a thought upon her. 
Not even, Anne imagined, would the 
sight of Grace, with whom ha must 
necessarily be brought into contact, 
revive the suspicion of the managing 
director against her whom he had first 
met in company with the young heiress ; 
and even were the recollection to arise 
in Heath's mind, Anne had no appre- 
hension for the result. She knew that 
Grace's discretion was as absolute as 
her devotion, and that she would never 
be betrayed into any avowal which 
might compromise her friend's safety, 
or reveal to another the secret which 
she herself had never sought to pene- 
trate. 

Tranquillity of mind had conduced 
to Anne Studley's bodily health, and 



her renewed vigor and stamina had 
contributed greatly to the improvement 
of her personal appearance. The look 
of sadness and su&ering which illness 
had impressed on her countenance, and 
which so fascinated the romantic Paul 
Fischer on her first arrival, had entirely 
disappeared. She was grave still, it is 
true, with a gravity beyond her years, 
but the Fran Professorin often declared 
that that was "Waller's style," and 
suited her better than any other ; and, 
when particularly amused or pleased, 
her face would light up with a smile, 
which, from its very infrequency, was 
doubly pretty and doubly welcome. 
From the moment of their arrival at 
Bonn, Grace had insisted upon paying 
her friend a liberal salary, and Anne 
was thus enabled to dress well, in her 
quiet, simple taste, and was not ashamed 
to take her place among the visitors, 
from time to time gathered together at 
Madame Sturm's musical evenings. 
From one and all of these she received 
the utmost courtesy and consideration, 
for nowhere in the world is society pleas- 
anter, less formal, and more thoroughly 
natural than in that class which occupies 
a middle position between the ennobled 
and the bourgeoisie in the German 
nation. It is possible that this arises 
as a reaction from the ridiculous pride 
and pompous vanity of the " vons," as 
well as from the beer-swilling boorish- 
ness of the lower classes ; but be this 
as it may, it exists as a fact, and from 
the families of the professors and the 
professionals, of which Madame Sturm's 
society was composed, Anne, as the 
humble companion of the young heiress, 
received a welcome and a kindness such 
as she would have been a long time 
obtaining in England. 

Nor was her popularity confined to 
the stocking-knitting dames and the 
drefiry old gentlemen, who gathered 
round Madame Sturm's coffee-table and 
the professor's piano. With the young 
men she had a very great success; 
and, although the erratic Paul Fischer 
had long since transferred to another 
shrine that romantic devotion which he 
had imagined himself to have experienc- 
ed at the first sight of Anne, but which 
he never had the courage to declare, 
there were many others on whom the 
grave and matured beauty of the young 
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English girl had worked its due effect. 
Foremost amongst these was Franz 
Eckhardt, who, by nature very different- 
ly constituted from his younger, more 
impulsive, and more demonstrative com- 
panion, had in him much of that sweet- 
ness of disposition which, mingled with 
rugged honesty and stern fidelity, is so 
often found in the German character. 
To such a man the mixture of good 
looks and good sense, of womanly 
sweetness and the power of comprehen- 
sion and endurance, but rarely accorded 
to women, which Anne possessed, came 
as a new revelation. Never in his 
experience had he met with anyone so 
completely realizing his idea of "a 
perfect woman nobly planned ; " and, 
although somewhat slow of conviction, 
when he had once adopted this idea he 
held to it firmly, and determined to do 
his best to win Anne Studley for his 
wife. On one point, that of his power 
to maintain her in proper comfort, he 
was completely assured ; for his father, 
who had been a brewer in a large way 
at Hamm, had died soon after Anne's 
arrival at Bonn, and Franz was his sole 
heir. Not for him, though, the vats 
and brewery, and all the sterling acces- 
sories of commerce; he had always 
determined to part with the business, 
and with the proceeds derived from the 
sale to lead a lazy dilettante life, occupy- 
ing himself with painting and music, 
the two arts which he loved, and in the 
pursuit of which he excelled. If 'he 
could only get the English girl to share 
that life, what happiness there would be 
in store for him ! He waited long, for he 
was modest and diffident, as are most 
brave men ; but he took heart of grace 
at last and spoke to Anne, who, of 
course, rejected him — ^kindly, but de- 
cidedly. She gave him no gleam of 
hope, and he went out of her presence 
saddened, but loving her as much, and 
respecting her perhaps even more. 

And Anne Studley kept her own 
counsel, and added this last to the 
secrets already locked in her breast. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HEIRESS AT HOME. 

^ Moggridge's " is not an establish- 
ment calculated to instill much respect 



for our inn-keeping faculties into the 
the minds of our foreign visitors. It is 
one of those hotels, situated in the 
neighborhood of the Adelphi, which 
advertise regularly in Bradshaw, de- 
scribing themselves as equally contigu- 
ous to. the City and the West End, 
the Bank of England and the parks, 
and which apparently placed great re- 
liance in the fact of their having a night- 
porter in attendance; a dreary, dirty 
old house, with dim narrow staircases 
and black passages, in which the gas 
is constantly burning, and which lead 
to nowhere. Moggridge himself had 
long been dead, and the successive pro- 
prietors had put in a piece of new fur- 
niture here, and some fresh carpeting 
there, which stood out in relief against 
the original decorations, and only served 
to render them more dingy and forlorn. 
It was known as "a Yorkshire house," 
the first Moggridge having hailed from 
Bradford, and was frequented by cleri- 
cal dignitaries from York ; white- 
headed solicitors, who dressed in rusty 
black, carried their watches in their 
fobs, and consumed an immense quan- 
tity of snuff; fluffy mill-owners and 
agriculturists from Wakefield*, and ap- 
ple-faced wiry squires from all portions 
of the country. Mr. Hillman, senior 
partner of Messrs. Hillman and Hicks, 
solicitors to the Middleham estate, had 
imbibed his first knowledge of the law in 
an attorney's office at Thirsk, and still 
kept up his connection with the north- 
ern county ; and it was by his advice 
that Grace on her first arrival in Lon- 
don, took up her quarters at this dis- 
mal old hostelry. The place, as might 
be expected, had not a brightening ef- 
fect upon her spirits, and, for the first 
two or three days after her arrival, she 
fell into the depths of despair. 

" It seems," she wrote to Anne, " as 
though I were doomed to be disap- 
pointed in all my anticipations. You will 
recollect the notions we had formed 
about our first sojourn in Paris, and 
what was the result ? In a somewhat 
similarly enthusiastic spirit I had looked 
forward to my stay in London; and 
you may judge of my feelings when I 
tell you that I have spent the last two 
days in a large dark dining-room, fur- 
nished with hard, slippery, horse-hair 
chairs ; a rickety sofa of the same ma- 
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terial ; a round mirror stuck high up on 
the wall ; and an enormous mahogany 
sideboard, garnished with a set of cruets. 
There is a window, which is supposed to 
looks towards the Thames ; but the panes 
are so dirty that one can see nothing 
through them, and I am only aware of 
the proximity of the river by hearing 
the puffing of the steamers. Mr. Hill- 
man has been twice to see me — a kindly 
old gentleman, but evidently very much 
frightened of ladies. He sits on the 
edge of his chair, and, as he speaks, 
brmgs the tips of his fingers together, 
separates them, and brings them to- 
gether again as though he were weav- 
ing a kind of mystic charm, reminding 
me of Vivian and Merlin — with a differ- 
ence. He calls me * madam,' and inter- 
lards his conversation with a vast 
amount of quaint phraseology ; but as 
far as I can make out, the bank has 
been singularly prosperous since my 
poor uncle's death, and I am consider- 
bly richer than I had anticipated. I 
have already explained to the old gen- 
tleman my determination to effect an 
immediate sale of Loddonford, at which 
he was very much astonished, not to 
say shocked. He represented that, 
owing to the improvements made in it, 
the estate had very much risen in value, 
and expressed his opinion that " a lady 
of my consideration," as he was pleased 
to phrase it, would do well to retain 
such a possession. I adhered to my 
decision ; but nothing is to be finally 
settled 'Until I have had an interview 
with Mr. Bence and Mr. Palmer, the 
trustees under my uncle's will, who are 
coming to see me to-morrow. They 
may say what they please, but I shall 
be firm upon the matter ; a residence 
at Loddonford would keep my poor 
uncle and his sad fate perpetually be- 
fore my mind,' and, so far as I have seen 
of England at present, I have no desire 
to make it my permanent home. The 
sooner I am back to you the better I 
shall be pleased, and we can then com- 
mence our projected tour of Europe. 

" As for the professor, it is half lu- 
dicrous, half pitiable to watch him. He 
is constantly polishing his spectacles, 
under the impression that\ it is to their 
dimness, and not to the TV'ant of day- 
light, that he is unable to see half an 
inch beyond his nose ; and he gasps 



for breath so much, that my own chest 
aches in sympathy. He is afraid even 
of lighting his pipe, for fear of adding 
to the density of the atmosphere. I 
have been out with him once or twice 
into the Strand ; but he is so dazed by 
the noise of the traffic, and the number 
of the vehicles, that he stands with 
hands uplifted, like Dominie Sampson, 
crying, ' W<zs fur eine stadt ! ' to the 
amusement of the passers-by. He has 
now gone out, under the charge of a 
commissionaire, to the British Museum, 
to visit which institution has been, he 
told me, the dream of his life. 

" I have as yet seen nothing of 3Ir. 
Heath, who has gone to Manchester upon 
some business connected with the bank ; 
but Mr. Hillman is loud in his praises, 
and ascribes the whole success of the 
management to his energy and tact." 

The day after the despatch of this 
letter, the two trustees paid their 
promised visit. The elder and more 
important ot them, Mr. Bence, was a 
dull, prosy, common-place man, with an 
overweening sense of his own import- 
ance, derived entirely from his wealth. 
His ostensible profession was that of a 
stock-broker, head of a firm in a city 
court ; but, besides this, his sources of 
income were many and various : he 
owned a ma& t, oar, and block factory at 
Poplar, and a bone-boiling establish- 
ment at Vauxhall ; the Vallombrosa 
Association, for importing genuine 
corks and bungs, and the Pay-at-your- 
own-time-and-what-amount- you -please, 
Furnishing Company, meant Jonas 
Bence ; he held a mortgage on the lease 
of the Champagne Charley Music Hall, 
and paid the printer's and paper maker's 
bills, and salaries of the contributors, of 
the Stiletto satirical newspaper. He 
lived in a big house in Westbourne 
Terrace, kept carriages and horses, en- 
tertained lavishly, and parted with his 
money freely ; but for all that he had 
been unable to satisfy the one longing 
of his life, which was to get into society. 
The families of the old-fashioned city 
people, with whom he did business, 
visited at his house, it is true ; but he 
wanted something more than that : he 
wanted to be among the " swells," as he 
called them ;. and he intrigued by every 
means in his power to that effect, but, 
somehow or other, it was not to be done. 
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Mr. Palmer, the other trustee, was a 
man of quite a different stamp. For 
more than thirty years he had practised 
as an attorney in Bedford Row, and, 
having amassed a considerable fortune, 
he bought an estate in Surrey, and 
devoted the rest of his life in endeavor- 
ing to forget his past career, and to 
induce those who knew him to do the 
same, and regard him as a country 
gentleman. He was a wiry little man, 
with a sharp, terrier-like face, bright 
eyes, bits of grizzled whisker, and 
closely-cut hair ; he wore a suit of check 
ditto clothes, a pair of brown gaiters, 
and a low-crowned hat ; he carried an 
ash stick, with which he was always 
slashing his legs. He spoke of him- 
self, and tried to get other people to 
speak of him, as " the Squire," and 
played an important part in his parish, 
where he was chairman of the local 
government board and a J. P., in which 
latter capacity he was humbly reliant 
for legal advice on the town-clerk to 
the magistrates, occasionally taking up 
the volume of Archbold's Practice, 
which that functionary was in the habit 
of consulting, and looking at it as a rare 
work with which he had not been 
previously made acquainted ; and never 
failing to poke his fun at the lawyers, by 
humorous references to their proverbial 
sharpness and greed of gain. 

So far as Grace was concerned, 
these gentlemen had one failing in 
common — that of joy that the heiress 
had come of age and their trusteeship 
was at an end. It had not troubled 
them much, it is true, considering that 
they had left all the business detail to 
Mr. Heath. They had accepted the 
trust because, when they bad been first 
named to it, each of them had been in 
a poorer and less prominent position ; 
and, when it fell to their lot to take it 
up, both felt that there was a certain 
eclat in being connected with the 
administration of the affairs of the 
gentleman whose murder had caused 
so much public talk and such regret in 
polite circles. 

" How do you do, my dear ? " said 
Mr. Bence, waddling slowly up the 
room, and shaking hands with her. If 
Grace had been a governess, or a young 
lady entirely unknown to fame, it is 
probable that Mr. Bence would never 



have vouchsafed to her his acquaintance ; 
or, if he had, he would merely have 
wagged his head at her and got rid of 
her as soon as possible. But as she 
was an heiress, he walked up to her, 
and conceded to her his hand. 

" How d'ye do, Miss Middleham ? " 
chirped little Mr. Palmer, walking in 
the rear of his portly co-trustee, like a 
dingey at a Dutch galley's stern. " Gad, 
what a frightful atmosphere I I won- 
der anyone can exist in these close 
London streets ! " Mr. Palmer had, 
during thirty years of his life, passed* 
his days in an office in Bedford Row, 
and his nights in a second floor back 
overlooking a mews in Great Ormond 
Street. 

" Well, my dear," said Mr. Bence, 
who had by this time placed himself 
comfortably, with his back to the fire ; 
" we are glad to congratulate you on 
coming into your property — elands and 
money, rent-rolls and estates, carriages 
and horses. Nice things, my dear," 
continued the fat man solemnly, and as 
if he really did think them very nice 
indeed. 

"Yes, Miss Middleham," said Mr. 
Palmer, seeing the chance of edging 
in a word ; " for my own part I not 
merely congratulate you upon your 
coming into the property, but I am not 
sorry that the responsibility is off my 
shoulders — plenty of my own to look 
after, and naturally enough one's own 
comes first. Not that your affairs have 
not been properly taken care of, and 
every justice done it. Now there is 
Loddonford, for instance: that place 
has improved, I should say, fifteen per 
cent, since poor IVIiddleham's death. 
Nice property, too ; arable and meadow ; 
subsoil drainage capitally carried out ; 
river frontage worth twelve hundred 
pounds an acre, if it is worth a penny." 

" I am glad to hear so good an ac- 
count of the Loddonford property," 
said Grace quietly. " It ought to sell 
for a large sum." 

" A large sum, indeed," repeated Mr. 
Palmer ; " but you are never thinking 
of selling it ? " 

"You are surely never thinking of 
parting with Loddonford, my dear ? " 
said Mr. Bence, to whom the notion 
gave quite a new train of thought. 

"I have thoroughly decided upon 
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doing so," said Grace firmly. " I could 
never have any pleasure in the place, 
connected as it is with reminiscences 
of bygone happiness, and with antici- 
pations which were never fulfilled. I 
had determined on this step long since, 
and should have carried it out even at 
a loss ; and now, since these glowing 
accounts which you have given me, I 
can feel no compunction, if only from 
a business point of view." 

" The sale will attract an immense 
amount of attention," said Mr. Palmer, 
reflectively. " There has been nothing 
going down in that part of the country, 
since Wandlesworth's came under the 
hammer, when Chivers was smashed. 
Sir Thomas Buffam is sure to have a 
try for Loddonford, for those water- 
bordered meadows are just the grazing 
grounds for his Devons." 

Bence said nothing for some minutes, 
being lost in a reverie. Suppose he 
were to go in to purchase this beautiful 
j)lace, and become a landed proprietor 
— would not that give him tne position 
iu society which he so earnestly longed 
for, but which he had hitherto failed in 
obtaining ? People in Loddonford knew 
everything : everybody knew about the 
stockbroker's office, and many sus- 
l»ected the bone-boiling and cork-cutting 
establishments, and the ownership of 
the music-hall and the satirical journal. 
Now down in the country nothing of 
this would be known. He would be 
Mr. Bence of Loddonford; perhaps 
Bence, J. P. — why not Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant Bence — and at once, in virtue of 
his wealth, he would take up his posi- 
tion among the county magnates. 
Elsewhere, he might find it difficult; 
but there he would have peculiar 
facilities. As trustee of the late Mr. 
Middleham, who was so well known 
and so much respected in the neigh- 
borhood, he would come, as it were, 
with an introduction which the most 
fastidious could scarcely refuse to rec- 
ognize. It was a good idea ; and when 
he had thought it out, he said : 

" I do not see the absolute necessity 
for any public sale. Palmer. If Miss 
JNIiddleham has made up her mind to 
\)i\rt with the estate, it might perfectly 
well be arranged by private^ contract." 

.Mr. Palmer, who saw at once what 
was intended, but who had no reason 



for opposing the designs of his co- 
trustee, chirped his acquiescence. 

" However, we will see all about that 
later on," said Mr. Bence, after another 
pause. " The lawyers will have to be 
consulted, and that sharp fellow who 
manages at the bank — what's his name ? 
Now, my dear, it only remains for me 
to say that we shall be very happy to 
see you at dinner at Westbourne Ter- 
race on Sunday next at seven. Your 
uncle, a German gentleman, accom- 
panies you, I understand? Let him 
come too ; he will be welcome. No 
use asking you, Palmer, I suppose; 
you will not be in town ? " 

" Not I," said Mr. Palmer ; " as a 
standing rule the rector dines with me 
on Sundays to talk about School Board 
matters." 

" Ah, very interesting," said Mr. 
Bence. " I cannot get a rector for 
you, my dear ; but you will find some 
not undistinguished people. Till Sun- 
day then, at seven. "And the two 
trustees left Grace to her reflections. 

Later on in that same afternoon, 
while the professor was still engaged 
in delightedly exploring the wonders 
of the British Museum, a card was 
brought to Grace, who was in her bed- 
room, bearing the name of *' Mr. 
Heath." " The gentleman," the maid 
said, " was anxious to see Miss Middle- 
ham ; but if not convenient, would 
wait upon her at another opportunity." 
Grace sent to beg that he would be 
seated as she would be with him at 
once. 

Miss Middleham had only seen IMr. 
Heath once or twice, and then at a 
period when she was in trouble, and 
her recollections of him were conse- 
quently somewhat confused. She re- 
membered him as a well-bred looking 
man, and unlike her idea of a banker's 
clerk ; but she was by no means pre- 
pared for the strikingly handsome man 
who with a winning smile which illu- 
mined his ordinarily stern expression, 
rose from his seat and greeted her 
entrance. 

" I am somewhat late in paying my 
homage, Miss Middleham, but I may 
plead that my absence has been ou 
your business and in your service. 
Your majesty," he continued, with a 
gay air, " has already, I presume, re- 
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ceived deputations congratulating you 
on your accession ? " 

" Such deputations," said Grace, very 
much pleased with his meaning, and 
fully entering into his humor, "have 
waited upon me, but I am assured by 
them, and by all, that the state of 
prosperity in which I find my kingdom 
and my affairs is wholly due to the zeal 
and ability with which they have been 
watched over by my prime minister, to 
whom I am glad to express great 
gratitude." 

" The prime minister is sufficiently 
thanked by the knowledge that his 
work has had any good results," said 
Heath, bending low, " and by the fact 
that it has given any pleasure to his 
sovereign. But, dear Miss Middleham," 
he continued, raising his head, and 
looking round him with an air of great 
disgust, " how is it that I find you in 
such an extraordinary place as this ? " 

"It is rather dull, is it not ? " said 
Grace ruefully. 

" Dull .'' it is even sufficient to have 
a depressing effect upon the spirits of 
one entering life with your advantages 
and your prospects. I cannot say more. 
But how on earth did you come here ? 
what curious topographical law enabled 
you to discover such a rococo establish- 
ment in such a bygone locality ? " 

" I had nothing to do with it," plead- 
ed Grace ; '* I was recommended to come 
here by Mr. Hillman." 

" Of course," said Heath, laughingly, 
" I might have guessed that. However, 
I wiU see the old gentleman at once, 
and impress him with the necessity of 
your being directly moved to more 
rational quarters." 

" Do you think that it is worth the 
trouble ? " said Grace, " for my stay in 
London will be so short." 

" I am by no means so sure of that," 
said Mr. Heath. " Coming into a large 
property, though everything has been 
kept pretty straight, is not so easy as 
people imagine. There is a very great 
deal of business detail to be gone 
through, and whether you like it or not, 
you will have, perforce, to remain here 
much longer than you had any idea of 
on your arrival. But I hope you will 
like it — it will be my pleasure to make 
you do so — ^and you must not judge of 
London life, as seen through the be- 



grimed windows of an old-fashioned 
hotel, in a back street off the Strand." 

" I am in the hands of my lawyers 
and trustees," said Grace, " and of 
course must do as they bid me ; but, 
if I have to remain, I should like, I 
confess, to go to some livelier neighbor- 
hood, not only for my own sake, but 
for the professor's." 

" The professor ? " said Heath, eleva- 
ting his eyebrows. " Oh, yes, I recol- 
lect. Dr. Sturm, who has accompanied » 
you from Bonn. It is too bad to think 
that he should have derived his ideas of 
London from this place." 

" So I felt," said Grace, " although it 
does not much matter to him, dear old 
soul, so long as he has the British 
Museum or the Royal Society, or one 
of those receptacles of^ learning to 
go to. , \ • 

" Still, such a man* ought, to see us 
at our best," said H«;h, "And I will 
take care that he ha^U proper intro- 
ductions to the places and people where 
he is likely to be ap|)reciated. But 
before anything else I must see to your 
comfort ; it is not right tha> you should 
be left here by yourself .with only a few 
old men of business, like myself, to 
look after you." 

When he had taken his leave, Grace 
could not resist smiling at the idea of 
his classing himself with the other " old 
men of business." How handsome he 
was, and how excellent were his man- 
ners, so easy and careless, and yet 
thoroughly well-bred ! So different too 
from all that she had been accustomed 
to lately, from the stiff, conventional 
courtesy of men like Frantz Eckhardt, 
or the sighing romantic nonsense of 
idiots like Paul Fischer! Her recol- 
lection of Mr. Heath was that he had 
been stem and unpleasant, short in 
speech and brusque in manner. How 
wrongly she had judged him ! He was 
kindness itself, not merely towards 
herself — that was to be looked for, per- 
haps, on accoimt of the position which 
she held — ^biit to the professor, about 
whom he spoke with so much interest 
and forethought. How singular that 
Anne should always have shunned the 
mention of Mr Heath's name ! She 
cannot surely have known him, or she 
would have been taken with his appear- 
ance and conversation. In that first 
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conversation on the subject which she had 
had with her friend during their school- 
days, Grace remembered some mention 
of Mr. Heath as being acquainted, and, 
she thought, engaged in business, with 
Anne's father, Captam Studley. 

That was perhaps the clue to the 
mystery. Although Anne had implored 
that direct reference to her father should 
not be made, she had not scrupled to 
avow that he was a wicked man, and 
that she was anxious to forget him and 
her connection with him. Captain 
Studley must have behaved badly to 
his friend Mr. Heath, Grace thought, 
and that was the reason why Anne 
avoided the mention of his name. 
That Mr. Heath could be in any way in 
fault, Grace could not imagine for an 
instant ; the trustees and the lawyers 
had been unanimous in volunteering 
their testimony to his excellent manage- 
ment, under which the bank business 
had so largely increased, and she her- 
self had proved » all his kind inter- 
est in her, proffered services to Dr. 
Sturm, and his determination that her 
stay in London should be rendered as 
agreeable as possible. 

She had but little knowledge of the 
world, this young lady, whose experience 
had been confined to the school-house 
at Ilampstead, and to the sober life in 
the quiet German town, and it was not 
wonderful therefore that she should 
mistake electro-plating for the sterling 
metal. The skilled and observant eye 
would have noticed the exaggeration, the 
restlessness, and above all the complete 
want of repose, which are so eminently 
characteristic of under-bred people ; but 
skilled and observant eyes are seldom 
found in young ladies of twenty-one, 
and there was no doubt that Mr. Heath 
was exceptionally good-looking, and had 
made himself very agreeable. 

Two days afterwards he called again, 

" I have not been forgetful, Miss Mid- 
dleham," he said, " of the worthy Ger- 
man gentleman who has accompanied 
you to England, and I have brought 
with me a few orders for Dr. Sturm's 
admission to the meetings of the various 
scientific societies during the week ; I 
have also had his name placed as an 
honorary member of certain clubs, 
where he will probably meet congenial 
spirits." 



Grace thanked him heartily. " And 
for myself? " she said with a smile. 

" You may depend upon it you have 
not been forgotten. I could not bear 
the idea of your remaining in this 
gloomy place, so I have had rooms 
secured for you at Fenton's, and on my 
way up stairs took the liberty of 
instructing your servant to remove there 
at once with bag and baggage ; but this 
is only a temporary measure." 

"Only temporary!" cried Grace? 
" What is finally to become of me ?" 

" Nothing unpleasant, I trust," said 
Mr. Heath, with a bow and a pleasant 
smile ; " but the fact is that I have been 
going into business details thoroughly 
with Mr. Hillman ; and we have agreed 
that it will be quite impossible for you 
to carry out your idea of returning to 
Germany, at least for some time." 

" Not return to Bonn ! " cried Grace, 
with a half look of disappointment. 

" Not yet," said Mr. Heath ; " but I 
trust we shall be able to make your stay 
in London more pleasant than you ap- 
pear to anticipate. Li truth, my dear Miss 
Middleham, if you will permit me to 
say so, you scarcely appreciate the posi- 
tion you are called upon to fill. I have 
consulted with the trustees ; and, though 
they no longer have any legal power 
over you, they have authorized me to 
state that they concur with me in think- 
ing that under the circumstances the 
proper thing to be done for you is, that 
a house should be taken in London for 
the season, and that you should be prop- 
erly launched into society under the 
auspices of a lady of quality who should 
be retained to act as your chaperon." 

" Dear me," said Grace, innocently, 
" is it possible that ladies of quality 
are to be found who dispose of their 
services in that way ? " 

"They are to be counted by the 
score," said Mr. Heath with a smile. 

" I hope you won't bring me a dread- 
ful old dragon," said Grace. 

"You may depend upon my discre- 
tion," said Mr. Heath. "May I tell 
Mr. Hillman that you consent to the 
plan?" 

" I am entirely in your hands, Mr. 
Heath," said Grace, with a blush. " I 
am sure you will advise me for the 
best." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



LONDON S£ASON. 



The new quarters at a fine house, in 
Eaton Place had been taken, and rent, 
according to the invariable demand of 
the proprietor, a returned Indian 
Colonel, paid in advance ; Grace and the 
Hon. Mrs. James Crutchley, the lady of 
quality and chaperon, had inspected it 
together, and the latter had made 
certain suggestions as to fittings and 
furniture absolutely necessary, which 
were being carried out. In a couple of 
days' time the heiress would be installed, 
and Mr. Heath thought it advisable to 
di-iveup to vEbury Street to give the 
chaperon his final instructions. 

He found her in her pretty rooms, 
which, no matter what might be the 
time of year, were always gay with 
blooming flowers, brightly arranged, 
with a knack and taste which you 
looked for in vain elsewhere. Mrs 
Crutchley, in her invariable black silk 
gown, and lace cap, was nestling in a 
low arm-chair, by the fire — ^for the sun 
had gone down, and the mornings and 
evenings were still chilly — idly cutting 
the leaves of a green volume of poetry, 
with a smart gilt paper knife, while the 
pink shade on a candle by her side gave 
her complexion a becoming hue. 

" Very comfortable indeed," said Mr. 
Heath, looking round, as he settled 
himself into his seat, after a cordial 
greeting. " I am afraid you will find 
old Colonel Tulwar's house, in Eaton 
Place, confoundedly rough and wretched 
after this little paradise." 

" It is not a very inspiriting mansion, 
I am bound to confess," said Mrs. 
Crutchley, with a smile, "but by the 
additions which I have ordered, it will 
be rendered habitable ; and after all, I am 
not going to pass my life there. By 
the way, George, that reminds me of a 
question I was intending to put to you. 
What will be the probable duration of 
Day engagement ? " 

" That, my dear Harriet," said Mr. 
Heath, slowly stroking his chin, " de- 
pends entirely upon circumstances. 
What makes you anxious to know ? " 

"Nothing very particular," she re- 
plied, undisturbed ; • " I was merely 
wondering whether I should endeavor 



to let these rooms, and if so for how 
long — that was all." 

" I don't think I would take any steps 
in the matter," said Heath; "you might 
get for a tenant a man who would want 
to smoke in them ; or a woman up for 
the season, with her daughters, who 
would give musical evenings, and ruin 
your piano, and break your china, and 
make the whole place unbearable ever 
after. I don't think I would let the 
rooms, if I were you, Harriet." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Crutchley, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, " then I 
won't attempt it ; but you have given me 
no notion as to how long I shall be 
required." 

" That, my dear Harriet, in a great 
measure depends upon yourself," said 
Heath, leaning forward, dropping his 
careless manner and assuming a busi- 
ness tone ; " and it is to give you a 
few hints that I have come here to-day. 
Now, from the little you have seen of 
Miss Middleham, what shall you say 
about her — is she strong-minded, or 
feeble, obstinate, or easily led ? " 

" Your question is put with a purpose, 
George, and not merely to make society 
talk ?" said Mrs. Crutchley, in the same 
tone. " I thought so ! Well, then, my 
impression is that Miss Middleham is a 
young lady with a will of her own, and 
with plenty of undeveloped firmness to 
support her in any resolution which she 
may make." 

" My own view entirely," said Heath, 
nodding his head. " The will of her 
own she has, because she has been 
spoiled, and no one has attempted to 
cross it. As to undeveloped firmness, 
that might mean obstinacy, might it 
not, Harriet ? " 

" Not in my idea," said Mrs. Crutchley, 
"unless she were unskilfully treated. 
Properly handled. Miss Middleham could 
be led anywhere, and to anything ? " 

" Exactly," said Heath, leaning back 
in his chair, and looking up at the ceil- 
ing ; " she has what they call a very 
receptive mind ; and if care were taken 
not to alarm her, might be readily in- 
fluenced by anyone of superior will. 
Such as yourself, for instance," he added, 
looking down at her. 

" Yes, such as I," said Mrs. Crutch- 
ley, not in the least disconcerted. " I 
think so." 
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" You see," pursued Heath, " a girl 
in her position, heiress to a large for- 
tune, with no father to defend her from 
the attacks, or even to sift the claims, 
of those who aspire to her hand, wiU, 
naturally, be immensely sought after by 
men whose sole care for her centres in 
her money." 

" Naturally," said Mrs. Crutchley. 

" She, herself, wholly inexperienced, 
will not be able to comprehend this ; 
her vanity — for most good-looking 
women are vain — will suggest other 
reasons for the attention which she re- 
ceives, but it would be the duty of any- 
one who has her welfare really at heart, 
and who had the opportunity of proving 
it, to point out to her the schemes and 
machinations of these fortune-hunters, 
and to prevent her falling a victim to 
their snares." 

"I see," cried Mrs. Crutchley, com- 
placently; "such designing sharpers 
should undoubtedly be exposed. Still, 
it would be a pity that the girl, on her 
first entrance into life, should be led to 
think that the world is entirely peopled 
by such characters. Under such circum- 
stances, she would, indeed, have but a 
blank view of existence." 

" You are far too clever a woman, 
Harriet, to start her with such errone- 
ous ideas," said Mr. Heath. " Life is 
wicked enough, no doubt ; but, in most 
cases, there is an admixture of good 
with the evil." 

" As I should propose to point out to 
Miss Middleham," said Mrs. Crutchley. 
"There will be plenty of specimens of. 
fortune-hunters to show her ; for, when 
we are once established in Eaton Place, 
and the amount of her wealth gets known, 
I can guarantee her having the choice of 
half the disengaged titles known to De- 
brett, to say nothing of commoners. 
Granting even her vanity — and she did 
not strike me as being very vain — it 
would not take much argument to prove 
conclusively to her the motives by which 
these suitors were influenced; and, 
while she was in a state of disgust and 
indignation, naturally consequent on 
such a discovery, one might take the 
opportunity of delicately alluding, in 
contradistinction to these wretches, to 
some who have giveii the best part of 
their lives to her service; to whose 
thoughtful care she reaiJy derived the 



position which she occupied, and whose 
whole energies were devoted to her. 
Such a suggestion might be made, I 
suppose ? " 

" It would have to be done with extreme 
delicacy, my dear Harriet, " said Mr. 
Heath, thoughtfully. " To anyone else 
making such a proposal, I should say 
emphatically, ' no ; ' but I do not mind 
allowing that I should not in the least 
object to Miss Middleham being in- 
doctrinated with such an idea. I have 
every confidence in the discretion and 
finesse which you would use in laying 
it before her." 

" I understand perfectly," said Mrs. 
Crutchley, with a smile ; " and now I 
shall certainly not think of attempting 
to let my rooms." 

"Right," said Mr. Heath, nodding 
his head ; " and you will understand 
further, my dear Harriet, that the 
amount of remuneration which you will 
receive, by no means depends upon the 
length of time during which Miss 
Middleham is under your supervision." 

A few days after this conversation, 
Grace and Mrs. Crutchley took up 
their abode at the house in Eaton Place, 
which, with the additions to its furniture, 
and a proper staff of servants, presented 
all the outward appearance of a well- 
to-do establishment. The excellent 
taste which characterized Mrs. Crutch- 
ley's arrangement of her own rooms 
had ample space and verge enough for 
its very effective displays, in their new 
quarters ; and, as there was no stint in 
the money at her disposal, she so deck- 
ed with ornaments and flowers the 
original formal and comfortless apart- 
ments, that their legtimate owners 
would have had some difficulty in recog- 
nizing them. A butler, ordinarily of 
the strictest propriety of demeanor, 
but occasionally — as when under the 
influence of a dinner-pary, for example 
— apt to appear with a flushed face, a 
roving eye, a thickness of utterance, 
and an impossibility of understanding 
anything that was said to him ; a gor- 
geous footman, who looked splendid in 
his livery and his powder, but who had 
the one drawback of being a trifle weak 
in the knees ; a chef, who called him- 
self a Frenchman, but who could not 
open his mouth without betraying that 
he came from Alsace ; a smart little 
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Parisian chambermaid; a brougham 
and victoria, with riding-horses, etc., 
were amongst the items of the establish- 
ment provided for the heiress under 
Mrs. Crutchley's superintendence. 

When once their cards were out, 
there was no difficulty in their making 
as many acquaintances as might be de- 
sired. During the whole time of her 
married Ijfe, Mrs. Crutchley had never 
deviated from the plan which she pro- 
posed to herself, when the notion of 
linking her fate with that of the Hon- 
orable Jim first entered into her mind, 
and which she adopted as soon as the 
wedding-ring was upon her finger ; 
namely, to ingratiate herself with 
everyone, and under no provocation to 
be induced to give offence. It is a 
very difilcult matter to carry out. To 
do it in anything like perfection, one 
must be an adept in the art of running 
with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds, possessing two changes of coun- 
tenance and two sets of speech, facile 
at swallowing the leek, and not above 
holding the ^'candle when very odd per- 
sonages require illumination. But 
there are people who manage it, never- 
theless ; just as, on the other hand, 
there are persons who cannot speak 
without morally treading on your ten- 
der foot, or roughly rubbing your slowly 
healing wound. The late Earl of Wad- 
dledot and his hopeful heir were by no 
means the only persons of the Crutchley 
family who were influenced by the 
woman who had fascinated the Honor- 
able Jim. When the news was first 
promulgated, she was spoken of as 
" that creature " by several ladies of 
mature age, connections of the house of 
Crutchley, who, though their little an- 
nuities were secure, and the stranger 
could do them no harm in any way, yet 
chose to resent her association with the 
family as an impertinence. These 
ladies — for the most part living in 
cheap country towns, and provincial re- 
sorts of faded gentility — had for a 
long time no opportunity of being 
brought under the spell, exercised with 
such infallible effect by their newly- 
formed connection. Their first signs 
of relenting were made on hearing 
that the head of the house, the vener- 
able Earl of Waddledot, had consented 
to recognize his daughter-in-law, and to 



be reconciled to his son. Afterwards, 
^hen from time to time one or other 
of them would come up to town, during 
the fashionable or religious season, ac- 
cording to the direction in which her 
taste might lie, she would be received 
with such warmth of welcome at the 
pretty suburban house in which Harriet 
and her husband had established them- 
selves ; her views would be so studied, 
and her opinions so deferred to ; above 
all, there was such an absolute saving 
of expense — ^by no means an unim- 
portant feature in the estimate taken of 
her friends by a lady of mature age and 
narrow income — ^in the dinners provid- 
ed, and the conveyances to opera or 
Exeter Hall, paid for by the latest ad- 
dition to the family, that the hardest 
heart would be softened, and dislike 
changed into affection. Harriet was 
" that creature " still, but with a qual- 
ifying adjective. "That sweet crea- 
ture, Mrs. James," "that charming 
woman, who conducted herself with 
such propriety, and who has worked a 
reformation in our reprobate cousin," 
made so favorable an impression on 
the old ladies, that they forgave her 
everything — her want of liigh birth, her 
good looks, even the allowance of five 
hundred a year made by Podager on 
his succession. 

After her husband's death, Mrs. 
Crutchley had taken good care to con- 
tinue the excellent terms existing be- 
tween her and all the members of the 
family ; besides the old maids dotted 
here and there over the provinces, there 
were many others of far greater im- 
portance with whom she stood well, for 
the Crutchleys had extended their ram- 
ifications in many and prosperous direc- 
tions since the death of the old earl. 
After Podager came to the title, he dis- 
covered that his lameness was nothing 
like such a disqualification in the eyes 
of the ladies as he had been led to im- 
agine ; and within a year after his coming 
into the title he married Miss Brice, 
daughter of Brice and Co. — there was 
no Co. — colliery owners and blast fur- 
nace proprietors up in the North. Miss 
Brice, who had fifty thousand pounds 
for her fortune, was a good, honest girl, 
of the conventional type, who played 
a little, sung a little, drew a little, 
loved her husband with the devotion 
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which, in these days, is looked upon as 
old-fashioned, and managed to conduct 
herself in the elevated position to which 
she had been called with great modesty 
and good sense. But the Brice alli- 
ance brought with it a considerable 
change in the general fortunes of the 
Crutchley family ; scions, and even dis- 
tant connections of that noble family, 
were very glad to dine at old Brice's 
hospitable table in Portland Place, 
where they met hard-headed, hard- 
handed men, who looked uncomfortable 
in their dress clothes, who spoke in a 
strange jargon, known apparentlv to 
themselves alone, aud who knew little, 
and cared nothing, about what was pass- 
ing in the West-End world. These 
were commercial magnates, rulers of the 
city, directors of leading companies, and 
wire-pullers in important matters. They, 
too, had daughters and sons with whom 
the younger Crutchley s formed alliances, 
so that at the time when the Honor- 
able Mrs. James entered into her posi- 
tion as companion and chaperon to 
JMiss Middleham, that erst impecunious 
family numbered among its connections 
many who, by the happy blending of 
ancestral honor and financial success, 
had arrived at a first-rate social status. 
To all of these the Honorable Mrs. 
James was well known, and by all she 
was highly esteemed., One of her great 
secrets in the art of ingratiating herself 
was, that while she frequently found 
herself able to confer a favor, she made 
a rule of never asking one. She was 
always ready to fill up an unexpectedly 
vacated seat at dinner ; to give the ad- 
vantage of her matronly presence to 
forlorn girls at opera or ball ; to play 
a rubber at whist when occasion requir- 
ed — and a very good rubber she played, 
always paying her money when she 
lost with the greatest equanimity ; to 
forego any little pleasure of her own, 
for the sake of doing a good turn where 
she knew it would be properly appre- 
ciated ; and above all, she made it a 
point never to incur any pecuniary ob- 
ligations. People of the Brice class 
are very much like the rest of the 
world, only more so ; the richer they 
were the less willing were they to part 
with their wealth ; and there were few 
such unpardonable and deadly sins in 
their eyes, as the attempt to borrow 



I money of them. The Honorable Mrs. 
James divined this at once, and resolv- 
ed that no such complaint should ever 
he made against her. There was, 
moreover, no reason for her adopting 
any such course; with the annuity 
granted to her by her brother-in-law, 
and the income arising from the in- 
vestments of her own little fortune 
made under Mr. Heath's guidance, she 
was enabled not merely to live com- 
fortably, but to put by a sum of money 
yearly, in view of that rainy day 
which might come upon 'her, provided 
Lord Waddledot were to take it into 
his head to stop her allowance, or any 
other at present unforeseen calamity 
were to befall her. It was this desire 
for making a purse, rather than any ac- 
tual pressing necessity, that induced 
Mrs. Crutchley to accept the engage- 
ment offered to her by her business 
friend ; while, at the same time, the oc- 
cupation was one which would give her 
an opportunity of rallying^ her friends 
around her, and, while she availed her- 
helf of their assistance, of showing 
them, as she had never hitherto had the 
chance of doing, how well she could fill 
the position of the mistress of a large 
establishment. 

When the family had agreed upon 
the desirability of her taking the step 
proposed — and in her wisdom she had 
duly consulted them before coming to a 
decision — they one and all agreed that 
"something must be done for Mrs. 
James." What that " something " was 
they were not quite unanimous upon ; 
but it was resolved that they should all 
call in Eaton Place, and impress the 
young lady who had been fortunate 
enough to secure Mrs. James's services 
with the due sense of the aristocratic 
connections of her chaperon. So at dif- 
ferent times they came, not for the 
purpose of leaving cards, but determin- 
ed if possible to go in and see the heir- 
ess, and surround her with their noble 
effulgency. Came the Countess of 
Waddledot, now developed into a port- 
ly matron, blonde and handsome, with 
a singularly sweet smile and winning 
manner, and her two daughters, Lady 
IVIaud and Lady Millicent ; one like 
her mother — tall, fair, and lymphatic ; 
the other short, dark, and lively, recall- 
ing the characteristics of the Crutch- 
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leys. Came the Honorable Miss 
Fanny Limpus and the Honorable 
Miss Martha Limpus, ancient vestals ; 
one volatile, the other serious ; one or- 
dinarily inhabiting Bath, the other 
Cheltenham; but both now temporarily 
resident in a combined lodging in 
South Audley Street, bent upon pass- 
ing the three months of the London 
season according to their different lights. 
Came Lady Quodd and Mrs. Humphing- 
ton, younger sisters of Lady Waddle- 
dot ; married respectively to Sir Thomas 
Quodd, the great railway contractor, 
and Colonel Humphington, known as 
" Hairy Humphington," formerly of the 
Coldstreams, Came — and such an atten- 
tion as this had never before been 
known in the family — the great Mr. 
Brice himself, chairman of three rail- 
ways, owner of a county, with collier- 
ies, docks, and iron- works innumerable ; 
who could call forth millions of money 
by a stroke of his pen, and cause thou- 
sands of men to tremble at his nod ; but 
who, personally, was a nervous little 
man, twirling his fluffy white hat un- 
ceasingly in his hands, and speaking 
kindly to Grace of her dead uncle, 
whose friend and colleague in various 
business matters he had been. Came 
many others of the female portion of 
the city contingent — bankeresses ai^d 
directresses, inhabiting lovely places 
at Clapham and Roehampton, accus- 
tomed to all the luxury that wealth can 
command ; and, certainly not least in 
his own estimation or that of the fami- 
ly, came Viscount Podager, a handsome, 
fair-baired lad of nineteen, in the 
Guards, and a good example of the gild- 
ed youth of the period. 

From one and all of these mighty 
personages, Grace received marked 
kindness and consideration. The re- 
gard for family credit, which made them 
rally round their relative, would have 
induced them to be gracious to the 
young lady placed under her charge, 
even if Miss Middleham had been plain, 
poor, and uninteresting ; but when they 
found in the heiress a very pretty girl, 
of simple, modest manners, some of 
them were almost effusive in their de- 
monstration of affection and delight. 
By some she was estimated to be want- 
ing in style, which was anything but a 
drawback, inasmuch as it would give 



them up the opportunity of "forming" 
"her after their own model ; but it must 
be confessed that those holding this idea 
had not had much experience of dear 
Mrs. James, who, as the better inform- 
ed well knew, would not have brooked 
any interference with her pupil. 

So, partly .owing to the influence of 
her chaperon's high-born connections, 
partly to her own wealth, pretty ap- 
pearance, and modest manners, the 
whole world lay at Grace's feet, with 
its denizens eager to welcome her, and 
to do her honor. Society of all kinds 
were opened for her inspection at 
Waddledot house, which after having 
been shut up for years, and very nearly 
let to a club during the impecunious 
times of the late lord, had, under the 
blonde and bland countess's auspices, be- 
come not merely a most fashionable re- 
sort, but on certain stated occasions, a 
house of call for the members of the 
great political parties of the country. 
In those noble halls Grace gazed with 
silent wonder and awe upon persons 
whose names had been familiar to her 
from her childhood ; saw a prime min- 
ister, in an ill-made coat and an ill- 
washed cravat, drinking a cup of tea, 
and scrutinizing a bit of Sevres as 
though he had no idea beyond porce- 
lain ; saw a royal personage pass 
through the crowd, which respectfully 
made way for him, showering his 
smiles and' greetings right and left as 
he moved along ; saw world-renowned 
statesmen, and mighty men of valor ; 
right-reverend fathers, in silk aprons, 
looking on such vanities with a mild air 
of protest, obviously anxious as the 
time drew near midnight — ^for these 
reunions were generally held on a Sat- 
urday night; saw Eastern potentates 
blazing in jewels, and famous authors 
and artists, whose works she knew and 
loved, and who, for the most part, look- 
ed remarkably different to what she had 
expected. 

The receptions at which the plutoc- 
racy did the honors, were more formal 
and less amusing than those over 
which the aristocracy presided, but 
were in their way equally grand. No 
royal personage honored Lady Quodd's 
garden party, at Wimbledon, but only 
a few blue-blooded ones — and these 
principally nobles who had turned their 
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titles to practical use, by lending them 
out in the city, for a consideration — 
loitered round the grounds, and admir- 
ed the glorious breezy common, bask- 
ing in the westering sunlight ; no round- 
ly-turned episcopal legs tripped tightly 
over the close-shaven sward. Money 
was represented rather than rank — the 
combined efforts of a dozen of the 
guests would have shaken the credit of 
the Bank of England — intellect put in 
its appearance in the persons of vari- 
ous strange professors of literature and 
science ; religion was to the fore in di- 
vers smug and greasy, albeit shining, 
lights of non-established churches. 

Even the worthy vestals. Miss Mar- 
tha and Miss Fanny, contributed to the 
building up of Mrs. James, by givhig 
two or three festive little tea-parties, 
in their rooms in South Audley Street, 
and by placing tickets for the Royal 
Society lectures at Grace's disposal. 

Was the heiress, the centre of all 
these attentions and attractions, pleased 
by their novelty, and happy in herself ? 
The first part of the question must be 
answered in the affirmative, but there 
are grave doubts as regards the latter. 
Young, unsophisticated, easily impress- 
ed and grateful for all the kindness 
shown to her, Grace, in this her first 
season, might have been supremely hap- 
py, but for 

The raven which ever croak' d by her side, 
Kept watch and ward, kept watch and ward. 

Mrs. Crutchley had not forgotten the 
conversation held with Mr. Heath at 
their last interview at her little rooms 
in Ebury Street; and though she was 
grateful for the efforts made by her 
family, she knew that her interests 
would be better served by playing the 
game of one who, as he had frequently 
proved, had the power of being of ma- 
terial use to her. Under Harriet 
Crutchley's skilful manipulation, the at- 
tentions which Miss Middleham receiv- 
ed, the compliments paid her, the inte- 
rest which she excited, lost all their 
charm and glamour. To her wealth, 
and not to herself, were all these atten- 
tions paid ; on the banker's heiress, not 
on the ingenuous debutante, was all this 
devotion lavished. According to the 
teaching of this deep-scheming woman 
of the world, the great ladies of socie- 



ty, who received Miss Middleham with 
more than usual cordiality, and exert- 
ed themselves in making their evenings 
agreeable to her, were merely animated 
by a desire to secure her for their sons 
or brothers ; the pretty things said to 
her apparently so spontaneously, were 
the result of cool calculation with a de- 
fined object ; none of the men who paid 
her court but had beforehand possessed 
themselves of the contents of her uncle's 
will, and formed a close valuation of 
her fortune. 

A sad view of life, indeed, to be con- 
stantly presented before a young girl's 
mind. No wonder that Grace Middle- 
ham began to look with a jaundiced 
eye upon what she had at first consider- 
ed so delightful. No wonder that on 
the " off nights," when there were no 
entertainments to go to, she feared to 
be dull and dispirited under the reac- 
tion which might set in. And yet 
those "off nights" proved to Grace 
more pleasant than the grandest recep- 
tion, or the gayest ball ; for thanks to 
Mrs. Crutchley's management, they 
were invested with a charm of their 
own. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

THE "LADY OP QUALITY" FULFILS 
HER MISSION. 

To the man whose organs of philo- 
progenitiveness are largely developed, 
and to the general lover of his species, 
the enclosure of the Regent's Park is a 
pretty sight on a fine summer's day. 
Hundreds of small children, untamed 
by School Board influence, disport 
themselves upon its green sward, making 
the air ring with rippling laughter and 
ear-piercing shrieks ; the smooth sheet 
of ornamental water is covered with 
swiftly shooting canoes, or larger boats, 
in which young men " row the ribboned 
fair;" further afield cricket is being 
played, and further still, as far removed 
from the rest as possible, young couples 
are walking up and down, so engrossed 
with each other, as to be impervious 
alike to the envy or the ridicule which 
they may occasion. 

Amongst these groups, one fine June 
evening, Mr. Heath found himself 
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.eisurely strolling, surveying them with 
a bland compassion, which from time 
to time expressed itself in his curling 
lips and uplifted eyebrows. That peo- 
ple might be married under stress of 
circumstances he knew from experience ; 
that when a man could obtain property 
and position by taking himself a wife, 
it was his interest to do so, he was 
ready to allow ; but that two young 
people of opposite sexes, such as he saw 
before him, obviously of straitened 
means,' should, under the influence of a 
personal attachment, be induced to 
commit matrimony, and thus further 
impair their resources, and bring upon 
their devoted heads an accumulation of 
hitherto unknown miseries, was a prob- 
lem the solution of which was beyond 
his ken. Now and again a shadow 
of disappointment would cross his face 
when, arriving at the northern end of 
the gravel walk which he was patroll- 
ing, he looked up and down the bound- 
ary road, and saw no trace of the person 
he was expecting ; and when, in response 
to a touch upon his shoulder, he turned 
round and found himself in the presence 
of Mrs. Crutchley, his greeting was 
harder and more formal than usual. 

" You are late, Harriet," he said. " I 
used to think you were the only woman 
who knew the meaning of business 
and the value of time; but you seem 
to have forgotten both. You must not 
let your fashionable friends induce you 
to give up your most important charac- 
teristic." 

Mrs. Crutchley was not one whit 
upset by this exhibition of annoyance. 
"You must not be angry, George," 
she said, quietly. "You know that 
though I manage to make most things 
go as I please, I am not entirely my 
own mistress, and I had some difficulty 
m inducing our young friend to dispense 
with my attendance on her afternoon 
drive; besides, from Eaton Square to 
these remote regions is a long drive; 
and as I did not choose the footman, 
who gave the address to my cabman, to 
know whither I was bound, I had to 
come by a somewhat circuitous route." 

'VYhen there was no necessity for 
anger, Mr. Heath was easily mollified. 
** I chose these ' regions,' as you call 
them," he said with a smile, " because 
they are remote, and there is little 



chance of our conversation being inter- 
rupted. I am obliged to come to your 
house so often that it is best I should 
not visit there when there is no absolute 
occasion, and a secret conference held 
there between you and me might have 
aroused some suspicion. We could 
have met in Kensington Gardens, but 
there we should probably have been seen 
by some of your friends, while the fools 
who are philandering here," looking 
round upon them with great contempt, 
"cannot possibly know anything of 
either of us." 

"They seem very happy, George," 
said Mrs. Crutchley, after a moment's 
pause, in which her thoughts had flashed 
back to the time when she was Harriet 
Staunton, and had a tenderness for the 
rector ; " I am not sure that one ought 
not to envy them." 

** If, when you are listening to Patti 
to-night, or, eating plovers' eggs in 
Belgrave Square, you will fancy these 
wretches sleeping in garrets or under 
counters after a meal of cheese and 
onions, you will have no doubt at all on 
the matter," said Heath. " This sounds 
well for the pursuit in which you are 
engaged. You are pleading the cause of 
honest virtue so well that you are act- 
ually becoming inoculated with its senti- 
ments; and this brings me to the reason 
of our meeting. How does the cause of 
honest virtue prosper ? " 

" Almost as well as you, its excellent 
representative, could wish," said Mrs. 
Crutchley. "The watch that I have 
kept day and night over our young 
friend has been wearisome, but, from 
one point of view, decidedly advan- 
tageous." 

" When we talked over this matter at 
your rooms in Ebury Street, we came to 
the conclusion that though Miss Middle- 
ham had a will of her own, she would 
be found tractable if properly handled. 
Has the result proved that we were 
right?" 

" Tolerably right," said Mrs. Crutch- 
ley ; "her will was stronger than I had 
imagined; but so was the rest of her 
character ; and the extra sensitiveness, 
which I did not think she possessed, 
has been my best aid in making progress 
with her. " 

" You have worked in the manner we 
determined on ? " asked Heath. 
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"Exactly," said Mrs. Crutchley. 
" Never was there anyone more innocent 
and enthusiastic — ^never anyone whose 
illusions have been more completely 
dispelled. " 

" I don't mix much in the fashionable 
world, as you know," said H^ath, " and 
I have had but little opportunity of 
speaking to you; but from what I hear, 
the girl has been a success." 

" An undoubted success," said IMrs. 
Crutchley ; " admitted even by those 
whose interest it is to deny it. This 
has been the result partly of my man- 
agement, but principally of her own 
good looks and charm of manner. She 
is ladylike naturally, you see, George, 
and thereby stands out in striking con- 
trast against the girls of the present 
day, who, for the most part, are slangy 
or artificial." 

"The knowledge that she was an heir- 
ess has not stood in her way, 1 imagine," 
said Heath. " Some men in the city 
were saying yesterday that Lord Ac- 
crington had proposed for her, and been 
rejected. Is that so ? " 

"Yes," said Mrs. Crutchley, "that 
is quite true. He was number four, to 
say nothing of those who have not yet 
been able to screw their courage to the 
sticking place, or are waiting for an op- 
portunity of declaring themselves." 
. " Four, eh ? " said Heath, smiling 
grimly. " Your aristocratic fish are 
hungry, and bit freely, Harriet. There 
is no false modesty about them— coro- 
net and title, ancient ancestry, blue 
blood, and all the rest of it, going, go- 
ing, gone ! " 

" Only the present generation, 
George," said Mrs. Crutchley. " Lord 
Accrington's father was the proudest 
man that ever lived, and would have 
starved — did almost starve down at the 
family place in Lancashire, where he 
lived from year's end to year's end, with- 
out seeing a soul — sooner than repair 
his fortune by a mesalliance in a second 
marriage." 

" It is certain then that he transmit- 
ted none of the family pride to his son," 
said Heath, "who is always cadging 
about the city, hanging on to anyone 
with the reputation of having a good 
thing in hand, scraping acquaintance 
with capitalists, acting as director of 
any newly-started company, no matter 



how unlikely to succeed, provided he 
gets his qualification shares gratis, and 
his attendance fees paid with tolerable 
regularity. You knew all this about 
him, I suppose ? " 

" I had heard something of it," said 
Mrs. Crutchley, " and understanding at 
once the object of his assiduous attention, 
had little difficulty in warning Grace 
against him." 

" Then the viscount's coronet was 
not sufficient bait ? " said Heath. " Your 
hold upon unsophisticated innocence 
must have been strong, Harriet" 

" Better coronets than Lord Accring- 
ton's might have been for the asking," 
said Mrs. Crutchley, placidly ; " coronets 
with strawberry leaves in place of gilt 
ball. But I will do the girl justice, and 
say that it has not been entirely my 
teaching which has kept her firm in her 
purpose, and working in the way in 
which we should desire. Once con- 
vinced that she was marked down as 
the prey of fortune-hunters, her natural 
pride soon came to her aid, and, banish- 
ing timidity, made her regard every 
polite action as an insult, and each ut- 
terer of a pleasant speech as a covert 
foe." 

" In such a society as she has lived 
with she must have had a pleasant time, 
then ! " muttered Heath. 

" It was almost affecting to see her 
under the process. Hardened and cal- 
lous as she may become, full of that 
worldly knowledge of which we are so 
proud, and which so effectually sears 
and blights the early shoots of freshness 
and sentiment in our souls, she will be 
happier even so than if in her girlish 
folly she had been permitted to marry 
a titled scamp, who would have wrecked 
her fortune, and broken her heart." 

" You speak warmly, Harriet," said 
Heath, surveying her with curiosity. 
" What do you think now would be 
Miss Middleham's future fate, suppose 
she were to make the marriage to- 
wards which she is being so sMlfuUy 
urged ? " 

" Not half so bad as you might im- 
agine, George," said Mrs. Crutchley, 
earnestly. " You are a hatd man, ac- 
customed to fight for yourself from 
your birth, and, on that account, keci> 
ing a sharp look-out on the main chance ; 
so long as you are thus striving, it would 
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be, I know, impossible for anyone to 
come between you and the object of 
your existence — the acquisition of 
wealth and position — but I fii mly be- 
lieve that if that object were once at- 
tained, as it would be in your marriage 
to a rich girl, you would give up all 
your excitement and irritability, and 
desire nothing better than to settle 
down, and be known for the future as 
a clever, though lazy, member of Par- 
liament, whose wife and whose dinners 
were alike irreproachable." 

" Certainly, Harriet, you have prog- 
nosticated for me a future very differ- 
ent to any I have ever anticipated," 
said Heath, with, what was most unu- 
sual to him, a real hearty laugh. " But 
tell me what, so far as Sliss Middleham 
is concerned, are my chances of enjoy- 
ing this almost pastoral bliss ; for, of 
course, when Parliament was not in 
session, I should, according to your no- 
tion, be resident on my land — 

* A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep, 
A raiser of huge melons and of pines, 
A patron of some thirty charities, 
A pamplileteer on guano and on grain, 
A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none.' 

Good heavens, what a prospect ! " 

" Depend upon it, you would enjoy 
such a haven, after all the storms and 
struggles of business," said Mrs. 
Crutchley ; " and as for your chances of 
reaching it through Miss Middleham, 
they are, I think, pretty good." 

"You said that Lord Accrington 
made number four on the rejected list. 
Is it fair to ask who were the others ? " 

"I do not see any great harm in 
telling you," said Mrs. Crutchley. " The 
first was, of course, an Irishman and a 
captain. His name was Macmanus, 
though I don't suppose you ever heard 
of him, as he lives in Ireland, and only 
visits London periodically, when he 
brings over the horses, which he breeds, 
for sale." 

" Then he hadn't much opportunity 
of pressing his suit ? " said Heath, with 
a smile. • 

" Much opportunity ? " repeated Mrs. 
Crutchley. " He dined here one night, 
brought by Lord Podager, who had 
met him at the last Punchestown races, 
called the next day, and actually took 
advantage of my being called out of the 
room to propose to Grace." 
7" 



"That was sharp practice," said 
Heath. 

" It was the best thing that could have 
happened for our purpose," said Mrs. 
Crutchley. "Of course, the man got 
an answer such as even he could not 
mistake ; but the poor girl was horribly 
outraged and incfignant, and far more 
readily disposed to believe in my views 
of the hollowness and deceit of the 
world and its inhabitants, than she had 
been when I first strove to inculcate 
them." 

"And the other two?*' 

" The other two followed speedily. 
The first was Lord Orme — ^a sedate, 
middle-aged man, who, I believe, after 
his tepid fashion, was really in love with 
Grace, and was not acted on by pecuni- 
ary considerations; and Charley Skirrow, 
whom you may possibly have heard of 
as Sir Charles Skirrow, a young scape- 
grace, who has lost every sixpence he 
ever possessed on the turf." 

" And Miss Middleham would have 
nothing to say to either of them ? " 

" Nothing," said, Mrs. Crutchley; 
" she refused them both, point blank. 
In each instance she thought herself in- 
sulted, though such was not her feeling 
in another case, which had the same 
result." 

" Ah, ha ! that makes a fifth," said 
Heath; "you only naeDtioned four be- 
fore." 

" And I ought to have said nothing 
about this," said Mrs. Crutchley, " for 
it can be scarcely considered a propo- 
sal in earnest, though the proposer was 
desperately cut up, and took his refusal, 
very much to heart." 

" Who was it, Harriet ? " askedl 
Heath. 

" My nephew. Lord Podagpr," said' 
Mrs. Crutchley ; " you know he is but 
a boy, only nineteen,- but he is very 
good-looking, with pleasant ways and 
manners. He was kind to Grace, and' 
devoted himself to her when she first 
came out, and I have every reason to 
believe that she was inclined to be fond 
of him; but when she talked to me 
about it, I pointed out to her the folly 
of an alliance with a man younger than 
herself, and gave a side hint that it 
would be a bad return for all Lady 
Waddledot's kindness, though I am sure 
there is nothing that my si&ter-in-law 
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would like better. And so when poor 
Podager asked her to marry him, she 
told him not to be a silly boy, and that 
they would always be good friends, and 
after he was gone, went up to her room 
and cried bitterly." 

" Do you think that she had really a 
tenderness for this young lord ? " asked 
Heath, after a pause, and with more 
apparent interest than he had hitherto 
shown. 

" Not in the least," replied Mrs. 
Crutchley, confidently. "But she had 
been so disgusted with the coarse bru- 
tality of the first man, with the calm 
business-like proceeding of Lord Orme 
and with the unmistakable intention of 
Charley Skirrow, that Podager's gentle 
pleading, and frank honest manner, 
undoubtedly touched her. Grace Mid- 
dleham has, however, as you remarked 
when we first broached the subject, 
plenty of common sense ; she never once 
regarded my poor young nephew's wild 
words as a deliberate proposal, and 
when she had given vent to her over- 
strained feelings, and as they say, * had 
her cry out,' she never thought of *him 
any more, save in that friendly spirit, 
in which, as she had told him, she should 
always regard him," 

" There would seem, then, to be no 
danger from any one near at hand," 
said Heath. " I suppose we ' may take 
it for granted that none of those long- 
haired romantic students at Bonn made 
any impression on her ? " 

" That question is easily answered," 
said Mrs. Crutchley ; " if they had, that 
natural obstinacy — or firmness — of 
hers, would have asserted itself, when 
you proposed her coming to London 
for the season ; and I should never 
have had the chance of undertaking the 
very responsible position which you 
have assigned to me." 

" And which you fill with such perfect 
credit to yourself, and satisfaction to all," 
said Heath, gallantly. " By the way, I 
suggested tliat you should look after her 
letters. She keeps up a correspondence 
with the Sturm household, I suppose ? " 

" She writes, now and again, but not 
frequently, to Madame Sturm. But 
scarcely a week passes without her 
sending a long letter to a Mrs. Waller." 

" Waller !" repeated Heath. « Who 
is she? I don't know the name I " 



"I made a casual inquiry on that 
point as soou as I noticed the regular- 
ity of the correspondence," said Mrs. 
Crutchley, " aud Grace told me frankly 
that this Mrs. Waller is a young woman, 
a kind of half-housekeeper, half-com- 
panion, to Madame Sturm, who as you 
learned from the professor, and from 
her own complaints, is an invalid, or 
what is worse, a hypochondriac." 

"That is, then, where our young 
friend finds an outlet for her feelings," 
said Heath, with a grim smile. I'll 
warrant the letters wliich Mrs. Waller 
receives are filled with violent denun- 
ciations or compressed cynicism, such 
as must make that doubtless worthy 
woman feel very uncomfortable. There 
is no reason to discourage the Waller 
correspondence. And so," he added, 
drawing himself up, and speaking as 
though more at ease. " You think 
those shoals and quicksands which be- 
set us at the outset of our voyage have 
been avoided, and that our course may 
now be looked on as tolerably clear ? " 

" I do," said Mrs. Crutchley, earnest- 
ly. "I am certain that the measures 
taken have had the desired effect, and 
have been successful, even sooner than 
we could have anticipated. Fortune 
has favored us in more ways than one ; 
in sending a set of suitors, who were 
all calculated exactly to bear out the 
necessity for the caution which I had 
impressed upon Grace, and, than whom 
there could have been no stronger con- 
trasts to the ideal upon whom I have 
always dwelt j and in — ^in — " 

" Don't hesitate," said Heath. " Say 
what is in your mind ! " 

" Well, then, frankly, in fitting you 
so admirably for the part you have un- 
dertaken. Oh, I always knew you to 
be a man of resource, but I had no idea 
that you were so Protean as you have 
proved yourself," said Mrs. Crutchley. 

Her companion affected no recogni- 
tion of the compliment, save so much as 
a nod might imply. For a few mo- 
ments he walked by her side without 
speaking ; then he suddenly stopped, 
and said — " Is it ripe yet ? I am un- 
accustomed to play a waiting game, and 
confess that it bores me, even when the 
stake is of such magnitude. That hal- 
cyon period of M. P.-ship, and cattle 
breeding, about which you spoke so 
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enthusiastically, Harriet, has not come 
upon me yet, I fear, and I hate inaction 
and suspense." 

" You must wait a little longer," said 
Mrs. Crutchley, quietly. "Your own 
intuition wiU tell you when and how to 
speak. But, remember, all the ground 
that has been gained may be lost in a 
moment by a false move, a premature 
avowal. The girl, clear-headed and 
strong-minded though she may be, is 
still a girl, timid by nature, and now 
with all her suspicions aroused. Once 
let her be really frightened, or worse 
still, give her an inkling that she has 
been made a fool or a tool of, and your 
chance is gone for ever." 

" You may trust me," Heath replied. 
" I have worked too long and too pati- 
ently to run any hazard, now, when 
success seems almost within reach. Be- 
sides," he added, with a light laugh, 
" putting myseK aside, I swear I have 
so much admiration for the manner in 
which you have carried out your part 
of the programme, that I would not 
risk spoiling it for the sake of a little 
personal inconvenience. Now, go home, 
Harriet, take this envelople with you, 
and be careful of it. It is not my habit 
to pay on account, but you have done 
your work splendidly, and when the 
prize is gained, there will be still some- 
thing to come to you. To-morrow night 
is one of your blanks, is it not ? Then 
you may expect me about nine ! " 

He pressed a letter into her hand, 
lifted his hat, and turning on his heel, 
sauntered slowly down the path ; while 
Mrs. Crutchley made her way in the 
opposite direction. 

The reason why the "ofF nights," when 
there were no ball invitations, or she 
felt herself too fatigued or otherwise 
unwilling to go out, were prized by 
Grace Middleham, was that tiiey were 
almost always spent in Mr. Heath's 
society. At first the bank manager 
pleaded the necessity of conferring with 
the heiress, and the impossibility, in 
the multiplicity of his engagements, of 
finding any other time; but gradually 
he dispensed with this pretext, and. he 
came regularly on every evening when 
he knew that Grace and Mrs. Crutchley 
were to be found at home, and alone. 
It was not for want of invitation that 
he did not frequently attend tiie enter- 



tainments in Eaton Place, or escort the 
ladies to the opera or other public amuse- 
ments ; but these invitations he inva- 
riably declined, excusing himself on the 
ground that his hard work enjoined on 
him the necessity of keeping early 
hours. This wholesome sanitary rule 
was, however, entirely ignored by him 
when he had Grace to himself, for Mrs. 
Crutchley counted as no thingr— taking 
the opportunity, as she always did, of 
making up for the long weary hours 
which she was compelled to pass de- 
prived of her natural rest, by sleeping 
soundly in her easy chair as soon as her 
tea-dispensing duties were at an end. 
And while she slept, the girl — over 
whom she was supposed to be keeping 
watch — sat entranced, listening to such 
language as she had never heard before, 
and drinking it in with greedy ears. 
It was not *' love-making " in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term: never 
once did Heath declare his . hope of 
winning her, who in her secret soul 
must have allowed herself only too 
willing to-be won. He was her servant, 
her slave, the minister to her wishes. 
Hitherto, before seeing her — for he did 
not reckon, and scarcely ever alluded to, 
their accidental meeting at the school 
— ^he had passed the first portion of his 
life in promoting her welfare, and he 
only hoped to be permitted to devote 
the. remainder of his days to the same 
service. And Grace listened ; contrast- 
ing, with what result may be easily 
guessed, the persons with whom her 
time was ordinarily spent, their insen- 
sate frivolity, their meaningless at- 
tempts at humor, their coarse and 
reckless manners, and their slang equiv- 
ocal conversation, with the constant 
kindness, the unobtrusive devotion, the 
deep old-friend-like interest, all pervad- 
ed by thorough respect — that greatest 
compliment payable to a woman in the 
present day — which marked this man's 
every thought and deed and word. 
Every note in the gamut of human feel- 
ing was at his command, and was sound- 
ed by him with the greatest delicacy. 
It must be impossible, Grace thought, 
to doubt the real nature of a passion, 
the very existence of which was so rig- 
orously suppressed. The men who had 
sought her hand for their own base 
purposes had loudly proclaimed their 
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love ; but he, whose every action tended 
to her good, w^ho might be said almost 
to have a claim upon her for benefits con- 
ferred, he remained silent ; and all that 
she had to go by, all that her heart fed 
upon in the watches of the night, when 
all his words were eagerly passed in 
review before, her, were certain* expres- 
sions, half avowed, half betrayed, yet 
all tending to her pride and happiness, 
The game had been played boldly, yet 
with delicate dexterity; and it was 
scarcely to be wondered at that a young 
girl — ignorant of life, with no compan- 
ion but a greedy, interested stranger, 
her position obscure, her wealth mak- 
i^g her au object of calculated attention 
to every one — should turn to the one 
being whose kindness seemed to have 
no trace of self,' more especially when 
that one was a handsome and fascinating 
man, whom duty alone seemed to hold 
off from declaring his affection for her ? 

The London season was beginning to 
wane, and Anne was hoping to hear 
news of Grace's speedy return. Grace's 
communications had been less lengthy 
recently, and the interval between the 
receipt of each had been longer,.greatly 
to the Frau Professorin's annoyance, 
for the old lady loved to hear chalty 
details of all the gay doings in town. 

" Come, you've got a long one at 
last, Waller! " said Madame Sturm one 
morning, as the servant handed Anne a 
^ thick packet in the well-known hand. 

There was plenty of chat, but little 
interest, save in the concluding para- 
graph, which ran thus : — 

*' And now, my dearest Anne, I have 
kept my great surprise till the last, and 
find I have left myself but little room 
to write it. I am engaged, Anne ; and 
to some one you know — to my dear 
uncle's faithful friend, and pur Hamp- 
stead acquaintance, Mr. Heath ! " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IN THE BANK PAKLOUR. 

Fine times these for Mr. Heath — 
rich, rare, prosperous times — all his 
wishes seemed to have met half way, 
and everything he touched appeared to 
turn to gold. There is a French 
proverb to the effect that those who aTe 
lucky at play are unlucky in love ; but 



whether it was that Mr. Heath was 
thoroughly British, or for whatever 
other reason, the saying had no bearing 
upon him. Not that he ever gambled, 
however, save that gambling and doing 
business in the City are now convertible 
terms ; and in both his speculations in 
love and in the City, IVir. Heath had 
been extraordinary fortunate. 

That was what was said about his 
love speculation in the West-end, only 
stronger words were employed when it 
became rumoured — ^and it was strange 
how soon the report got abi oad — ^that 
Miss IVIiddleham, old Middleham's heir- 
ess, don't you know (banker fellow that 
was killed down in the city), girl that Jim 
Crutchley's widow dragons and lives 
with : the catch of the season, and all 
that kind of thing — was engaged, and 
everybody wanted to know to whom. 
They said, " To who ? " but when you 
are looked after by Burke and Debrett, 
you need not trouble about Linley 
Murray. All sorts of people were 
suggested by the men who had proposed 
and been rejected, and who; with the 
impossibility of reticence with which 
some men are afflicted, had been the 
round of their acquaintance, and, swear- 
ing each one individually to secrecy, 
had taken the whole of society into 
confidence. They must have plucked 
up a spirit and gone in again, their 
respective backers thought. Captain 
Macmanus happened to be in town 
again, when the news got wind, having 
arrived from Bally tatter sal with half-a- 
dozen very promising little Galloways, 
which, duly hogged and docked, might 
be converted into polo-ponies, and bring 
in sufficient to carry their vendor on to 
the hunting season. The blue-faced 
majors, and other cheery, veterans of 
the Hibernian cohorts, pluckily fighting 
through existence with the highest 
spirits compatible with the smallest 
means, heard of the rumor of Miss 
Middleham's engagement from wealthier 
friends, members of the Rag or the 
Junior; and a delighted whisper ran 
round St. Alban's Place, and the neigh- 
boring quarter, that Mac had taken heart 
of grace to cast his line again, and had 
landed his fish. The friends of Lord 
Orme, if less demonstrative, were cer- 
tainly not less hopeful; and one of 
them venturing to congratulate that 
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ordinarily calm and polished nobleman, 
in the middle of a rubber at the Port- 
land, caused him to lose the odd trick 
and the game. As for Sir Charles 
Skirrow, lus friends, who called them- 
selves his " pals," went, as they express- 
ed it, " all over the place like the 
pattern of the carpet," declared that it 
must be he who had succeeded in 
" pulling off," the prize ; and magnums 
of "fizz " were emptied in the classical- 
ly simple coffee-room of Rummer's, 
in Conduit Street, over which speeches 
were delivered abounding in the expres- 
sion of that gratitude which is said to 
be a recognition of favors to come. 

When it was discovered who was 
really the man, there was a good deal 
of astonishment, and not a little dismay. 
Most of the people ranking amongst 
Miss Middleham's intimate acquaint- 
ances, with whom her time had been 
chiefly passed, had never met Mr. Heath, 
who eschewed ** society," and had never 
even heard of him. "Who was this 
fellow?" they asked each other with 
vacuous grins. Nobody knew anything 
about him ; he didn't belong to this or 
that club ; he was never seen in society ; 
they supposed he must be some cad, don't 
you know, who had fetched the girl 
somehow ; but they could not under- 
stand how he had got over Mrs. Crutch- 
ley. There wei;e others, however, to 
whom Heath was tolerably well known ; 
men of the West^End who had taken 
their names and titles into the city, 
pawning them for early allotment of 
shares to be speedily quoted at a premi- 
um, and lending them in exchange for 
directors' fees. Men of all ages these, 
younger brothers of dukes, with whiskers 
scarcely fledged ; members sitting in 
Parliament for Radical constituencies, 
so uncompromising in their defiance of 
corruption at St. Stephen's, so amenable 
to pecuniary influence on the east side 
of Temple Bar ; grizzled military and 
naval veterans, whose K.C.B.-ships, or 
other titles and honors, had been won 
either at the point of the sword or in 
dangerous explorations among African 
savages or Arctic snows, and who, as 
ignorant as school-boys of all practical 
and valuable knowledge, suffered them- 
selves to be cajoled by needy adven- 
turers and mixed up with disreputable 
affairs. All these men knew Mr. Heath, 



and most of them respected him, for 
his business shrewdness and capacity 
were indubitable; and he was always 
ready to do a kind action and to give 
words of warning or advice, provided 
that, in so doing, he would not be a 
loser, and that the recipient of the 
favor was a person whose good-will 
was worth cultivation. They knew 
how high his reputation stood amongst 
the best men in the city, and how it 
was openly conceded that the great suc- 
cess which Middleham's Bank then en- 
joyed, and the profits which it returned to 
the heiress, were due, not so much to its 
long-established respectability, as to the 
skilful manner in which it had been 
worked under Mr. Heath's management, 
and to th6 increase in the business 
which the n^w class of customers 
introduced by him had occasioned. 
The fact of any relationship, however 
slight, existing between herself and the 
manager of the bank, had been studi- 
oiasly concealed by Mrs. Crutchley ; 
and if those who. knew how faithfully 
the heiress had been served by Mr. 
Heath, felt astonished at the reward 
which she was about to bestow upon 
him, the sentiments merely arose from 
the fact that their experience of such 
gratitude had been limited. 

It was that very distaste for society 
which prevented his recognition amongst 
the dandies forming Miss Middleham's 
court, that chiefly contributed to give 
Mr. Heath the high position which he 
held among his fellow bankers, and 
merchants, and men of business. . He 
was always " at it," they said, always 
attending to his work ; and, whereas 
the late Mr. Middleham, although of 
high repute for business habits and 
qualifications, was accustomed to shirk 
work — occasionally staying down for 
a day or two at Loddonford, pottering 
amongst his gardeners, or lying out in 
his punt on the river, under the shade 
of the overhanging trees, and enjoying 
his Horace — his successor knew no 
holiday ; and every day, save when 
business, from time to time, called him 
abro.id for a short spell, was to be 
found in the bank parlor, bright, clear- 
headed, and accessible to all who requir- 
ed to see him. He was never absent 
from the bank, and seemed to concen- 
trate all his faculties on it. A score of 
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schemes and ventures were brought 
before him every week. Some of them 
he dismissed at once. In regard to 
others, he threw out suggestions which 
were generally eagerly seized by their 
promoters ; while, in a very few in- 
stances, he went deeply into calcula- 
tions and statistics, and, in a very short 
time, became the ruling spirit of the 
affair. Not less powerful because all 
unknown ; his name was never seen on 
any board of direction, though he had 
been repeatedly urged to give it, on 
the representation that its pres'ence 
there would ensure success and stability 
to the concern, however much he might 
be interested in it; nor would he 
publicly avow a connection, however 
remote, with anything save Middleham*s 
bank. That he was influential in this 
or that company, and that the wire- 
pulling in some of the largest financial 
undertakings in the city was really 
done by him was freely whispered about; 
but no proof was ever to be obtained, and 
Mr. Heath was never to be found in 
brokers' 4)ffices, at shareholders' meet- 
ings, or anywhere indeed save in the 
bank parlor. 

There had been a good deal of change 
throughout the whole of Middleham's 
since ^Ir Heath, in his position of 
manager, had been authorized by the 
trustees to do as he pleased in all things. 
In the first place, the lives of the cus- 
tomers were infinitely more safe ; for 
butter-firkins and egg-crates no longer 
swung in mid-air over their devoted 
heads — the provision-merchant, who 
lived next door, having died ; and Mr. 
Heath had acquired the lease of the 
premises, with the view to the installa- 
tion of a less objectionable neighbor. 
The old-fashioned air of quaintness, 
which pervaded the entire establishment, 
had disappeared, and if Hugh Middle- 
ham could have returned to life, he 
would scarcely have recognized the 
scene of his many years' labor. The 
old notched ink-spotted counter had 
been removed, and replaced by one- 
radiant with polished mahogany ; the 
paying and receiving clerks, who from 
the waist upwards had been always 
exposed to view, now were provided 
with handsome ground-glass fixed 
screens, behind which they could retire 
from the public gaze. The appoint- 



ments throughout were novel and mod- 
ern, and over the bullet head of Rum- 
bold, the porter, hung the sword of 
Damocles, in the shape of dismissal, 
unless the offices were kept scrupulously 
clean. The new class of customers 
introduced by Mr. Heath, consisting 
chiefly of moneyed relatives of the West- 
end aristocrats, who in their city strug- 
gles sought his assistance and advice, 
would have been alarmed at the general 
dinginess which had prevailed for so 
many years ; and the old customers had 
sense enough to see that fresh paint 
and cleaned windows did not interfere 
with the solidity of the bank, or the 
correct keeping of their accounts. 

The staff of the bank remained 
pretty much as it had been in Mr. 
Middleham's time, save that Mr. Frod- 
sham had been superannuated on a small 
pension, his place being filled, not by 
anyone selected from the general body 
of clerks, but by a gentleman, brought 
in from a joint-stock bank, a man of 
great sternness and attachment to dis- 
cipline, under whose rule the lives of 
Mr. Smowle and his colleagues were 
far less comfortable than they had 
been. The surreptitious sandwich and 
sherry consumption had been done away 
with, the period of absence allowed for 
the mid-day meal had been considerably 
abridged, and those who were laggards 
in attendance, not merely received a 
remarkably sharp reprimand from Mr. 
Towser, the new head-clerk, but were 
subjected to a system of pecuniary fine, 
neatly graduated in proportion to the 
time they were behindhand. 

" That makes seventeen and six out 
of this quarter's screw, my smiling 
Smowle," said Mr. Bentle one morning, 
as his friend sneaked into his seat. " If 
you go on * at this rate, you will have 
about eighteen-pence to receive at mid- 
summer, unless your services are dis- 
pensed with before." 

" I can't help it," said Mr. Smowle, 
doggedly. "I was late last night at 
Cremorne ; got introduced to Wilkin- 
soni II Diavolo, the fellow who comes 
head first down the slack rope with 
fireworks in his heels, don't you know, 
and stood him some supper afterwards. 
Very pleasant party he is, too ; full 
of talk and chaff; but I didn't get 
home till three o'clock, and that old 
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fool, my landlady, forgot to call me this 
morning." 

" You didn't give that as the excuse 
to Towser, I suppose ? " observed Mr. 
Bentle. 

"Not quite," replied Mr. Smowle, 
with a grin. " I told him I had a bad 
pain in my epigastrium. " I don't know 
what that is, but it sounded a good long 
word ; and when he shook his head at 
that, I mentioned that that wood pave- 
ment was up again in Oxford Street, 
and that the' omnibus had to come 
round by the back slums. But he 
would not' stand it, siF. He muttered 
something about frivolous excuse, and 
docked me three-and-six, before you 
could say knife." 

" The chief was asking for you about 
ten minutes ago," said Mr. Bentle ; 
" he wanted a copy of Laforet's account. 
No, you can't go in now," he continued, 
as Mr. Smowle was about to rise from 
his seat ; " he has got some one with 
him, and there is another fellow waiting 
to see him." 

"What, that seedy-looking customer ?" 
said Mr. Smowle, looking round in the 
direction in which his friend had jerked 
his head. " If I were Rummy, I should 
keep a sharp look-out, lest he should 
bolt with the poker, or put some of the 
coals in his pocket." 

" Don't you know who it is ? " asked 
Mr. Bentle. 

*'■ Not I," said Smowle ; " he looks 
like a barber's clerk in the long vaca- 
tion.'^ 

"That, sir," said Mr. Bentle, "is a 
representative of the palladium of our 
liberties, one of the members of the 
press-gang, and a distinguished professor 
of black-mail. He edits a little rag 
called the Weekly War- Whoop ; and 
the other day he called on my cousin, 
Bick Trotter, who is the actuary of the 
Friendly Grasp Insurance Office. *I 
was pleased to see so satisfactory a 
meeting of your shareholders last week, 
Mr. Trotter,' he said; 'and I have 
written a littie article on it which you 
might like to look over,' and he handed 
Bick a proof sheet. ' Very complimen- 
tary, indeed,' said Dick, looking at and 
returning it. 'You would probably 
like to have a full page advertisement 
in our next number ? ' paid this fellow ; 
* and to take a couple of thousand of 



the issue containing the report ? ' ^ We 
could not do anytlung of the sort,' said 
Dick, who is very straightforward. 
' Oh, indeed,' said the editor. ' Think- 
ing there might perhaps be some diffi- 
culty in the case, I have prepared 
another article which you might like to 
see,' and from his pocket he took 
another proof sheet, containing a most 
frightful yackguarding of the Friendly 
Grasp and all connected with it." 

" Nice man," said Mr. Smowle. 
"What did the actuary do ? " 

" Ordered him out of the office, and 
told him to go sharp, if he didn't want 
to be kicked," said Mr. Bentle. 

" That is, apparently, just what Heath 
has done now," said Mr. Smowle, look- 
ing round; and, to judge from the 
expression of his face. Rummy seems 
to find it very difficult to execute. 
" There's the chief," he added, as Mr. 
Heath appeared for a moment at the 
door of his private room,- and beckoned 
Mr. Towser to him ; " how savage he 
looks ! That confounded penny-a-linar 
has put him out, and we shall have ttk 
suffer all day in consequence." • 

That Mr. Heath was vexed no one 
who knew him, however casually, would 
have had a difficulty in judging. It 
was one of his characteristics to allow 
no trace of mental emotion to disturb 
his handsome, cold, clear-cut features, 
to be found in his grave and impassive 
demeanor ; but now, when Mr. Towser 
had left the room, and the door had 
closed after him, the bank manager 
commenced walking up and down, with 
a scowling brow and writhing lips, and 
hands which, clasped behind him, were 
knotted together and plucking at each 
other in a spasm of unrest. The ap- 
pearance of the room, as well as the 
office, had been modernized within the 
last few months, and but little of the 
furniture appertaining to it in Mr. 
Middleham's days now remained ; and 
that which had taken its place was 
costly and elegant. Pendant from the 
side of the fireplace were three or four 
ornamental gutta-percha tubes, with 
ivory mouth-pieces, communicating with 
various rooms of the building. Apply- 
ing his lips to one of these, Mr. Heath 
desired that Mr. HoUebone might be 
sent to him ; then, taking his seat at the 
handsome mahogany desk in the mid- 
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die of the room, he leant back in his 
chair, crossed his arms, let his chin 
rest upon his breast,' and fell into a 
reverie. 

He was aroused by a tap at the door, 
and the simultaneous entrance of a 
little, common-place looking man, hav- 
ing the appearance of an inferior clerk 
or superior mechanic, dressed in a well- 
worn suit of rusty black ; such a man 
as is to be met iDy the score in the 
great thoroughfares after work, and 
who would be passed by unnoticed by 
the majority of the wayfarers. He 
closed the door softly behind him, and, 
advancing to the desk, .stood waiting 
for orders. 

" Oh, you are here, HoUebone," said 
the manager, looking up. " When did 
you arrive ? " 

" Late last evening, sir.*' 

It ,was only when Mr. 'Hollebone 
spoke that you noticed the quickness 
of his glance and the sharp intelligence 
of his face. 

** And you saw the man of whom 
you went in search ? '* 

" I did, so recently as yesterday morn- 
ing." 

" Then you must have crossed from 
Ostend, Hollebone," said Heath, look- 
ing up " That is perfectly true, sir,'* 
said Hollebone, almost betrayed into an 
expression of astonishment. " You 
seem to be as well posted up as I am in 
the matter." 

" Not at all," said Mr. Heath. " I 
simply know that fact, and that by 
accident. Now, let me hear the details 
of your trip." 

" I went to Brussels," said Mr. Hol- 
lebone, pulling out a memorandum-book 
to which he made frequent reference 
during his conversation, " to the Hotel 
de Flandre, as you told me. There I 
took up my quarters, and began making 
inquiries. The captain was not staying 
in the house then, though the concierge 
knew him well enough, and had seen him 
quite recently — not more than a month 
ago — when he was on his way to some 
pigeon-matches at Baden-Baden. He 
stopped at the Flandre a day or two 
then", and seemed in good spirits, and 
pretty flush of money ; but the concierge 
thought he must have come to grief in 
Baden, for most of the pigeon-shooters 
were back, and there was no trace of the 



captain. I got acquainted with two or 
three Englishmen at a tavern in the 
town ; and, from one of them, I heard 
that the captain had been hard hit, bet- 
ting at the pigeon - matches, and had 
sent to Brussels, to some friends of his, 
to borrow ^ome money towards helping 
him home. He turned up while I was 
there — not at the Flandre though — ^but 
at a fifth-rate little tavern in the town, 
where the English grooms go to get 
steaks and beer. He was very shabby, 
and horribly down on his. luck ; and 
there was no difficulty for me to get an 
introduction to Mm. It was only a 
question of paying for what he drank." 

" Has he taken to drink ? " asked 
Heath, quickly. 

" He has very kindly, I should say," 
said Mr. Hollebone. " But when, fol- 
lowing your instructions, I tried to find 
out who were the friends he lived 
amongst, and generally what company 
hekept,he seemed to turn suspicious, and 
I could get nothing out of him. He was 
going to Ostend, he said, for he liked to 
be as near to England as possible, and I 
thought I. might as well go along with 
him. We were there three or four 
days together, and used to walk up and 
down the Digue. The sea-air seemed 
to him good, and he .picked up a little ; 
when, two days ago, as I was sitting at 
the Pavillion, up came the captain in a 
most excited state. He had seen some 
news, he said, in an English paper — he 
wouldn't tell me what, or the name of 
the paper — ^which had made a man of 
him. There was an income ready to his , 
hand, he said, and he should never 
want money again. This news, whether 
it was worth anything or not, seemed 
completely to upset him. He took to 
drinking heavily again; and as there 
was nothing more to be got out of 
him, and I thought you might be 
anxious to know where he was, I left 
him and, came back." 

" You did quite right,, Hollebone," 
said Heath, after a moment's reflection. 
"You are perfectly sure you know 
nothing of the news which worked this 
change in our friend ? " • 

" Not the least in the world, sir," 
replied Hollebone. " I have been 
looking through the papers of about 
that date since I came back, but could 
find nothing that could have interested 
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the captain ; and I begin to think thatj 
whatever it was, he didn't hear of it 
through the papers at all, and merely 
endeavoured to stall me off with the 
story." 

" I know more than you, then, my 
good friend, with all your cleverness," 
muttered Heath to himself, when he 
was once more alone ; " and that old 
scoundrel, drunkard though he be, has 
retained sufficient sense to keep his own 
counsel, and only to use his threats 
where he thinks they may be effective. 
This is the first time he has dared to 
threaten explicitly. In vague hints he 
has been prodigal enough, but he has 
never previously stated so plainly what 
he means." 

As he spoke he unlocked one of the 
drawers of the desk at which he was 
sitting, and taking from it a letter, writ- 
ten in a shaky hand, on fpreign paper, 
spread it out before him, and fell to for 
its reperusal. It ran as follows : — 

" 47, Roe St. Sebatien, Ostend. 

" My DEAR Heath,— The strict business 
relations to which you have ijisisted on limiting 
our intercourse can saircely, you will perhaps 
think, admit of my addressing you some words 
of hearty congratulation on the news contained 
in a jMiragraph of an English weekly newspaper, 
which has just come imder my notice. I shall 
hope, however, a little further on, to prove to 
you that I am not transgressing the regulation 
which you thought it necessary to lay down ; 
and in the meantime, I beg that you will be- 
lieve that I have heard, with sincere pleasure, of 
your approaching marriage to a lady, who. 
according to report, is not merely beautiful, but 
very wealthy. I always knew that your distin- 
guished qualifications would eventually lead 
yon to riches and fame, though I am bound to 
confess that the result has been accomplished 
rather sooner tlian I anticipated. " 

" These, you -will say, my dear Heath, are but 
the polite maunderings of an old fool, and I there- 
fore hastfin to show you how these remarks bear 
upon the great topic of business, which is alone 
to be the subject between us. I have, hitherto, 
from a neuse of delicacy, refrained from 
commenting upon the total ,madequacy of the 
allowance which you are pleased to make me ; 
for though I had heard from time to time, from 
friends in London, of the improvement of your 
position, and the consequent increase in your 
inconle, I knew that you had only bettered 
youryelf at the cost of a vast amount of labour 
aud anxiety, and I felt that what you had gain- 
ed yourseli ought to be spent upon yourself. 
Under the impending circumstances to which I 
have just alluded, however, the case assumes a 
different aspect ; you will have large revenues 
coming in with delightful regularity without 
any exertion of your own ; you will have the op- 
portunity, should you desire to avail yourself of 
It, of retuingfrom work at a comparatively early 
age, and enjoying the remainder of your life in 
ease and opulence. Taking these facts into 
consideration, and having regard to others to 
which I need not more particularly allude, I feel 



certain you will have no hesitation in complying 
with the request which I am about to make 
you — that my paltry allowance may be doubled ; 
and I am sure you would feel it as a reflection 
upon yourself, that a man whom you are 
connected by certain ties of kinship, should be 
prohibited from making a proper appearance in 
the world, for want of the necessary funds. 
There will be no necessity for me to enlarge 
upon this point, as it is one which will com- 
mend itself as much to your good sense as 
your generosity. I may mention that in the 
event of your compliance I shall not think of 
coming to England, but shall continue my 
wanderings on the continent, or I might pos- 
sibly visit the western hemisphere. 

" I address to you, as usual, at the bank. I 
suppose nothing has ever been heard of the 
desperado by whom the worthy old gentleman 
who once presided over its destinies was 
murdered. Truth, they say, lives at the bottom 
of a well — or pond ! How seldom she rises to 
the surface ! Believe me, my dear Heath, 
sincerely yours, 

"Edwakd Studley." 

When the bank manager returned this 
letter to the drawer his face was 
blanched, and his lips trembled visi- 
bly. ** There is no doubting what this 
scoundrel means. There are threats 
enough in those last two paragraphs — 
occult to most, but perfectly legible to 
me — to show his knowledge of the im- 
portance of the cards he holds, and his 
determination to play them unless his 
demands are complied with. Double 
the allowance he now has ! tie would be 
cheaply bought ofE at that ; but then 
there is the impossibility of binding 
down a shuffling villain like this, and, so 
soon as his ready money was exhausted, 
he would be writing for more. There 
is the danger of his chattering, too ! 
According to Hollebone's account he 
has taken to drink^ and when a man 
of his kind falls into that condition 
he loses all power of reticence, and 
there is no knowing what might not 
leak out in his babbling. He must be 
temporized with, at all events until I see 
whether I shall remain here, or whether 
I myself might not take a somewhat 
prolonged trip to what this fool calls . 
the western hemisphere. The bank 
might be safely left in charge of Towser, 
and Grace would be only too delighted 
to — ^What is it ? " he asked, suddenly, 
as a clerk appeared at the door. 

** I beg your pardon, sir," said the 
young man, " but Rumbold is out for the 
moment, and there is a lady in the office 
wishing to see you." 

" Asking for me by name ? " asked 
Mr. Heath. 
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" Yes, sir, -wishing particularly to 
speak to you," said the clerk. 

" Show her in," said Heath. « This 
must be a freak of Grace^s," he muttered 
to himself. " Hitherto, I have never 
been able to persuade her to come down 
to the bank, and now she has conceived 
the thought of taking me unawares." 

The door of the room opened and a 
lady entered, whose figure Heath saw 
at once was not that of Grace, but of 
whose face he could tell nothing, as she 
was closely veiled. With his most 
courteous air the bank manager rose 
from his chair, and had commenced his 
sentence with " May I ask ? " when the 
lady silently raised her veil. 

Then Mr. Heath fell back into his 
seat, gasping out the one word " Anne ! " 



CHAPTER XX. 

BEATEN. 

Half paralyzed with horror and 
izement. Heath remained for a few 
minutes *raotionless, his eyes fixed on 
the figure (^ his unwelcome visitor, his 
parted lips rigid and parched. The 
apparition of a ghost from the other 
world could not more completely have 
astonished' him ; indeed, at first, he had 
ail idea that the pale and determined 
face on which he gazed so intently, 
with its sad bloodless lips, its dark eyes 
flashing a scornful defiance, was either 
more or less than mortal. He had 
never doubted that Anne was dead. 
When he first met Studley, on the 
captain's return from his futile search 
after his daughter in Paris, and learned 
from him of the manner of Anne's 
disappearance at Boulogne, Heath made 
up his mind that she had committed 
suicide by jumping from the pier ; her 
mental power, which he remembered 
having noticed on one or two occasions 
as terribly strong, must have been weak- 
ened by the horrible scene of which she 
had been a witness, and the severe 
illness which she had subsequently 
undergone ; and to avoid any further 
misery and degradation, she had put an 
end to herself. The captaih had not 
thought it worth his while to disturb 
this theory, more especially as he himself 



believed in the fact of his daughter's 
death. That she had not drowned 
herself from the Boulogne pier he knew, 
as he had duly received her letter 
written to him from Paris ; but in that 
letter she had spoken of the burden of 
life being too heavy for her to bear any 
longer, alone and friendless as she was, 
and of her having taken measures for 
finding a place among the nameless 
dead. The captain had long since got 
rid of the uncomfortable feeling which 
the first perusal of these words caused 
him, and when a chance recollection of 
his daughter passed across his muddled 
brain, he thought of her and spoke of 
her to Heath as one no longer living. 

She was there, though, upright, stern, 
and pitiless. As Heath looked at her, 
the whole scene enacted on that fatal 
Sunday at Loddonford rose before his 
mind. Again he saw Anne Studley 
looking in at the window upon the deed 
of blood ; again he heard the long low 
wail which she had uttered, before fall- 
ing senseless on the ground. That 
accursed vision had not troubled him 
for months, but it was full upon him 
now, and there was the avenger, alive 
and standing before him. 

It was some time before he could 
speak ; when he did, his voice was thick 
and husky, and he scarcely seemed to 
have his lips at his command. 

"What — what has brought you 
here ? " he said. 

In strong contrast to his hoarse utter- 
ance were the clear and ringing tonas in 
which Anne i^eplied. "There is but 
one motive in the world that could 
have prompted my coming," she said, 
with her eyes firmly fixed upon him. 
" I have a friend who is my one tie to 
life ; to save her from you I have come 
hither. You are incredulous, I know, 
as to the existence of such feelings aa 
love and friendship, but you will be 
able to estimate the strength and truth 
of my love for this friend, by the fact 
that it has induced me to look upon 
your face again." 

Heath had recovered himself a little 
— a very little — by this time. He 
knew that the figure before him was not 
that of a ghost, though it is doubtful 
whether any visitant from the tomb 
could have inspired in him greatei 
dread. His usual keen perception, too 
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was somewhat blunted by his terror and 
amazement-; he did not at first appre- 
ciate the stern resolution hidden under 
Anne's quiet manner, and it was in a 
biillying tone that he said, " Now that 
you have plucked up sufficient courage, 
or overcome your maidenly reserve, or 
whatever it may be, and looked upon 
my face again, pjerhaps you wiU tell me 
what you wish me to do." 

" I have heard," said Anne, in the 
same calm, clear voice, " that you are 
about to be married to Miss Grace 
Middleham. Such a match would, 
doubtless, be very advantageous for you 
in every point of view, for Miss Middle- 
ham has beauty and great wealth ; but 
much as you may be interested in her, 
my love for her transcends anything 
you can ever feel, and in the exercise of 
that love I have come to tell you that 
you must renounce her." 

He was steadier, now, much steadier, 
and looked somewhat like his old self, 
as he said, with a hard scornful smile, 
" It is very good of you to come to the 
point with so much frankness. I must 
take exception to your estimate of the 
feelings I may entertain towards Miss 
Middleham; but as regards my interest 
in her you speak quite correctly. Also 
as regards my intention to marry her, 
and — my determination to carry that 
intention into effect." 

The smile had faded away ere he 
came to these last words, which he 
spoke very deliberately, and with his 
eyes fixed on his companion. 

" Have you counted the cost of such 
a proceeding, George Heath?" said 
Anne, dropping into a chair, leaning 
her arm on the desk, and confronting 
him. " I have been quiet for so many 
months that you thought me dead — as 
indeed I was dead to the world and all in 
it save one ; while you, relieved of my 
presence, have been progressing in the 
world's favor, so that even now, when 
you find me before you, you seem un- 
able to realize the position which we 
hold towards each other. It can be 
niade plain in a very few words," she 
added, bending forward. 'J If you do 
not consent to give up your pretensions 
to Grace Middleham, I will reveal all 
I know. I will denounce you as a 
murderer ! " 

His face grew pale again, but the 



scornful smile soon returned to his lips. 
" Your education at Hampstead, where 
I first had the pleasure of seeing you," 
he said, "evidently did not include a 
study of the law, or you would have 
known in such cases a wife's evidence 
cannot be received against her husband ; 
and I have the honor and the pleasure 
of claiming you as my wife." 

He looked hard at her to see the 
effect of this home-thrust, and was sur- 
prised to find how quietly she received it. 

" So be it," she said, leaning back in 
her chair. **If that be the case, my 
point is gained. If you admit me to be 
your wife, Grace is free, for I conclude 
that you do not openly propose to com- 
mit bigamy." 

Heath felt that she had scored a 
point, and her manner irritated him 
almost as much as her words. " Sup- 
pose I were to defy," he said, " and to 
declare that you were not my wife ? " 

"In that case," replied Anne, ''you 
would throw away the shield which you 
have just raised for your protection. I 
should tender my evidence, and it would 
be received." 

Her coolness provoked him beyond 
endurance. "Curse youl'i he said, 
bringing his hand heavily down upon 
the table; "you may do your worst. I 
will throw over the whole question of 
wife or no wife : I will say you are a 
crazy jade whom no one knows; and 
when you accuse me of having made 
away with Walter Danby — ^and you will 
be asked for evidence which you will 
find remarkably difficult to supply — what 
trace has ever been found of the body ? 
There is no proof that he ever came to 
that infernal place. A man's life is not 
sworn away so easily as you imagine." 

" That a man's life can be taken away 
easily enough, I have had horrible 
proof," said Anne, shuddering. "Walter 
Danby's body is hidden somewhere at 
Loddonford, and you know it !" 

She looked fixedly at him as she 
spoke; but he had regained his usual 
self-possession by this time, and did not 
betray the smallest sign of surprise. 

"I know nothing of the kind," he 
said ; adding, with an ironical bow, " To 
me your assertion is of course, sufficient ; 
but in a court of justice, you would 
have to make it good." 

For a moment, Anne was a little dis- 
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concerted by the perfect coolness of 
Heath's demeanor. 

"I have, fortunately, a choice of 
charges to prefer against you," she said, 
after a pause. "Suppose I were to 
accuse you of the great robbery com- 
mitted in this very bank ! Remember, I 
saw the gold and the jewels I " 

" May I ask you where you saw 
them?" said Heath, bending forward. 
" I will refresh your memory ; in your 
father 's house at Loddonford. " 

"That is true," said Anne ;" but that 
would not hinder me from speaking. I 
know not whether my father is alive or 
dead ; but, compared to Grace Middle- 
ham, he is nothing to me. To see that 
her future is not wrecked is my determi- 
nation ; and, to save her, I will tell all 
I know. Yes, all I concealing nothing, 
sparing none ! " 

As she emphasized this sentence, with 
outstretched fore-finger. Heath recoiled 
in amazement before her. This girl, 
whom he had rated so cheaply, had the 
best of him then. He was astounded 
at her audacity, more astounded at the 
firmness with which she held to the 
course she had indicated. With rage 
and mortification at his heart, he ac- 
knowledged to himself that the edifice 
which* he had built up with so much 
trouble, during several months, had 
crumbled into dust at this woman's 
touch. He was beaten on every point. 
The mere revelation of his previous 
marriage would ruin him with Grace. 
He was beaten ; and he must own it, 
making the best bargain possible with 
the winner of the game. He rose from 
his chair, strode to the fireplace, and 
stood there with his hands plunged 
into his pockets. 

After a short, internal struggle, 
during which he had recovered the 
mastery over himself, he- said, in his 
usual tone — 

" A man of sense gives up fighting 
when he sees no further chance of 
success. You insist that I should give 
up this intended marriage with Miss 
Middleham, and you threaten me with 
certain consequences, if I refuse. Those 
threats are too strong for me, and I 
therefore submit; but, at the same 
time, I give you this warning — that if 
you reveal more than i? absolutely 
necessary for the prevention of the 



marriage, you will bring absolute ruin 
upon your father, who is now a hope- 
lessly-degraded drunkard and pauper, 
and condemn him either to prison wijh 
me, or to starvation without me. You 
would not care about either of these 
alternatives, I suppose, although you 
have acknowledged that your filial 
feelings are not very strong ? " 

" My filial feelings are what my 
father made them," said Anne, quietly ; 
" but there is no need, I imagine, that 
we should discuss them here. My 
object will be met by your renouncing 
Miss Middleham, by your telling her 
that you are not free to fulfil the mar- 
riage contract into which you have 
entered, and by your relinquishing all 
claims upon her hand." 

" I agree to that," he said. " I have 
already confessed that you are too 
strong for me, and that I can make no 
further fight." 

"I shall want you to write a letter 
to that efEect," said Anne ; " that I may 
take with me." 

" A letter ? " he repeated. " Why 
can I not tell Miss Middleham when J 
see her? " 

" Because it is not my intention that 
you should see her for a long time, if 
ever again. You must write a letter 
in the sense which I have pointed out, 
which I can give to her." 

He shrugged his shoulders, saying, 
" As you will," and returning to the 
desk, sat down, and at once commenced 
to write. Anne, who at the same 
moment pushed away her chair, noticed 
that his hand was firm, and his writing, 
as usual, scrupulously neat and steady. 
"I suppose that will do?" he said, 
handing her the letter when he had 
finished it. •** I have told her that it is 
impossible for me to fulfil the engage- 
ment, without saying why, and I have left 
any further explanation for you to 
make, consistent, of course, with the 
terms ofour bargain." 

" The letter will do perfectly well," 
said Anne, placing it in her pocket, 
" and the terms of the bargain shall he 
duly kept. And now," rising from her 
chair, " our interview is at an end." 

" Not just yet," said Heath ; " give 
me a few minutes more, if you please. 
You have had your own way entirely, 
and now I have a few words to say." 
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"Say on," she remarked, with a 
gesture of impatience. 

" I want to know," he said, looking 
up at her with something like admiration, 
as she stood there, dtawn to her full 
height, cold, proud, and stately, " I want 
to know what you are going to do with 
yourself now?" 

" Why can you possibly desire to 
know ? " she asked in surprise. " What 
possible right have you to ask ? " 

"I desire to know,". he said, lazily, 
still regarding her with that strange 
look, " because I have conceived a very 
great interest in you ; because I am 
amazed in discovering you to be as you 
are. Our previous acquaintance was 
so slight, that I had neither time nor 
opportunity to learn to appreciate your 
real character, or the strength of mind 
which distinguishes you from' most of 
your sex ; and I dare to ask — that was, 
I think, the other way in which you put 
the question — ^by virtue of my rights as 
your husband." 

" Are you going to urge that plea ? " 
she asked, with supreme contempt. 

"I think I am," Heath replied. 
"With your talent aijd courage — you 
see I speak very frankly — you might 
be useful to me in many ways, and I 
do not see why I should permit you to 
enjoy that freedom of action of which 
you have just deprived me." 

"You uttered a very neat axiom 
just now," said Anne, " about giving up 
when you saw no further chance of 
success ; but you have apparently not 
learned that it is as bad, if not worse, to 
threaten penalties without the power of 
inflicting them. 1 will apply to you 
the phrase which you used to me at 
the beginning of this interview — I defy 
you to do what you threaten. I warn 
you that if you attempt to see Miss 
Middleham, I will at once take steps for 
denouncing you to justice; and as to 
your claim on my wifely obedience, I tell 
you plainly, that when I have gone out 
of that door you shall never hear of me 
again, unless it should concern her wel- 
fare — the welfp,re of the only human 
being I love — that I should once more 
interpose in her affairs." 

She turned on her heels as she spoke, 
and without looking at him again, passed 
out of the office, and mingling with the 
crowd of customers, was lost to his view. 



The next instant Mr. Heath seized 
the speaking pipe, and summoned Holle- 
bone to his presence. " Quick as you 
can," he said, when the little man once 
more stood before him. " A lady, rather 
tall, dressed in black, with double veil, 
noticeable for its thickness, over her 
face, has just left this office. She has 
scarcely yet gained the street; follow 
her, and let me know where she goes.' 

" And I thought that girl a fool," 
said Heath, when he was alone again, 
"and eagerly agreed to her father 
taking her off after the marriage, and 
was delighted at the idea of her death. 
What idiotic short-sightedness! Prop- 
erly trained, she \^ould have been worth 
anything — a powerful ally, instead of 
as now, a determined enemy. One 
woulji have to have lived down her 
horror at all she has seen, but that 
would not have been difficult ; women far 
more sensitive than I should judge her 
to be, have given up all such nonsense 
when their friends^have been interested, 
and their passions roused. What a 
chance that wretched Studley threw 
away! In his case there would have 
been none of that horror to fight 
against ; and with such a tiounp card as 
that in his hand he might have held his 
own against all comers, instead of being 
the wandering drunken mendicant that 
he is. It is a great comfort, however," 
he muttered, settling himself at the 
desk, " that I have hitherto been ena- 
bled to induce Studley to confine his 
wanderings to the Continent. I had 
quite enough on my hands before, and 
now I have to frame a plausible excuse 
for withdrawing from this marriage, on 
which, as every one knew, my heart was 
set. There was no other way, however, 
that I could see, to avoid instant ex- 
posure ; and if Anne Studley only 
gives ine a little time before she pro- 
duces that letter, though I shall have 
missed the heiress, I may yet be able 
to hold my ground here, and in two or 
three other more important quarters. 
Now to business again," he said, ringing 
the bell. Then to the porter who ap- 
peared, " Send Mr. Towser to "me." 

The faculty which had been so 
valuable to him all his life — of being 
able to lay aside for the time any 
matter, of whatever gravity or import- 
ance, which might be troubling him — 
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remained with him still, and in a few 
minutes he was so immersed in going 
over calculations and statistics with his 
chief clerk, as to be temporarily oblivi- 
ous of Anne Studley's existence. 

Meanwhile, Anne, whose nerves, not- 
withstanding her apparent outward 
calmness of demeanor, had been stretch- 
ed to the utmost point of tension during 
the interview in the bank parlor, felt 
the almost inevitable reaction imme- 
diately on reaching the street, and was 
glad to hail a passing cab ; once seated 
in which her fortitude gave way, and 
she burst into a flood of tears. She had 
been victorious, though — ^she had that 
great consolation for all she had under- 
gone ; she had achieved what she had 
undertaken — the object of her mission 
was accomplished; and she was 'then 
on her way to Grace's house, in pos- 
session of the letter which would bring 
about Grace's release from her certain 
degradation and ruin. It was no part, 
however, of Anne Studley's plan that 
Grace should be too soon made acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the imminent 
peril with which she had been threat- 
ened, or the means which had been 
adopted for her deliverance. A patient 
and deep-searching student of char- 
acter, Anne, during the year of their 
residence in the professor's house, had 
noted the change in her friend's tem- 
perament. Not that Grace Middleham 
was less affectionate to the companion 
of her school-days, lor nothing could 
exceed the warmth and the regard 
which she took every opportunity of 
evincing; but, as her character became 
more formed, she had lost that habit 
of depending for everything upon 
Anne's aid and counsel, had become 
considerably self-reliant, and not a little 
self-willed. These qualities, Anne 
rightly judged, would have increased, 
rather than lessened, since Grace had 
been fully recognized as the heiress of 
of her uncle's fortune, and had been 
made an object of general adulation ; 
and it was therefore possible that, in the 
first moments of indignation at hearing 
what Anne had done, she would refuse 
to believe anything against her lover, 
and would insist on his returning to her. 
That Grace Middleham had entirely 
succumbed to Heath's influence and 
fascinations, Anne knew too well, and 



that her anger against those who inter- 
fered between them would be pro- 
portionate to her passion for him she 
fully believed. It was above all things, 
therefore, desirable that Grace should 
be approached quietly, and, if possible, 
persuaded to return' to Germany with 
Anne before the revelation was made ; 
in order that, being at a distance, she 
would be deprived of the chauce of 
taking, in the first outburst of her wrath, 
any positive steps of which she might 
be induced, in her calmer judgment, to 
disapprove and wish to revoke. • 

On arriving at the house in Eaton 
Place, Anne, who, during the drive, 
had managed to regain her composure, 
again felt the effects of the hard trial 
which her nerves had undergone in the 
earlier portion of the day. But she 
recovered herself sufficiently to impress 
the tall footman, who answered her 
ring, and to whom she gave the name 
of Mrs. Waller, with the sense of her 
dignity, and consequently, to make him 
show her into the dining-room and 
announce her promptly, instead of leav- 
ing her in the hall to take her chance 
of the time at which the message, that 
" A young pusson was waiting," might 
arrive up stairs. Grace happened to be 
alone when the announcement was 
made ; and as it was a long time since 
Anne's pseudonym, and her mjnd had 
been so much occupied with other things, 
she ar. first failed to understand who 
wished to see her ; but, the truth com- 
ing to her after a moment's reflection, 
she rushed passed the astonished foot- 
man, hurried down the stairs, and, the 
next moment, had seized Anne in her 
arms and covered her with kisses. 

" My sweetest Anne," she said, " you 
are the very last person I should have 
thought of seeing here. Fancy your 
making your appearance in London 
after all your protestations that nothuig 
earthly should induce you to come, and 
your refusal of the invitation which 1 
sent you regularly for the first few 
weeks after my arrival ! " 

" I should not be here now, dear," 
said Anne, returning her friend's ca- 
resses, "if the occasion were not an 
important one." 

"I know what it is," said Grace, 
suddenly drawing back. "You have 
received my letter announcing my en- 
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gagement with George — with Mr. 
Heath, I mean ; and you have come to 
have a talk with me about it — a serious 
talk, I dare say, too — " 

"I have come on a serious matter, 
but not that," said Anne quietly ; " and, 
unfortunately, I am the bearer of ill 
news. It will, doubtless, be distasteful 
to you, in the midst of all your triumphs 
and successes, to hear of pain and sick- 
ness; but the fact is, that Madame 
Sturm is very ill — ^much worse than I 
have hitherto let you know." . 

" Poor dear Frau Professorin ! " said 
Grace. " How very sad ; I am quite 
Borry for her." 

** She talks constantly of you," said 
Anne, on whom Grace's society-tone 
jarred unpleasantly, " and frequently 
expresses her most earnest wish to see 
you." 

"How unfortunate that her illness 
should have happened just at this time, 
when I am away," said Grace. 

"Latterly, she has been so urgent in 
the expression of this wish, that I have 
not known what to say to her ; and, 
finally, I could refuse her prayers no 
longer, but set off, in the hope that I 
might persuade you to return with me 
to Germany." 

" My dear Anne," said Grace, " that 
would be perfectly impossible." 

" Would it ? " said Anne. « I fail to 
see that. You are your own mistress, 
are you not — ^you are dependent on no 
one's will or wish ? " 

" No ; of course, I am mistress of my 
own actions. There is no one whom 
I am absolutely obliged to consult," 
said Grace ; " but still people would 
think it so odd, my going away at a mo- 
ment's notice*." 

" What people ? " asked Anne. 

** Well, Mrs. Crutchley, for instance," 
replied Grace. 

" Would it matter to you what Mrs. 
Crutchley thought ? " asked Anne. 
*' She is, is she not, a very temporary 
acquisition — hired, like your house, 
horses, servants, etc., for the season, and 
then to be got rid of and never seen 
again ? This old woman dying over 
. there speaks of you as the only blood- 
relation now left to her ; and implores 
you to come to her, that she may look 
npon your face before she dies." 

"I am the nearest relation left to her. 



I know," said Grace, softening ; and if 
I thought I could do her any good — " 

"Nothing can do her any good^ 
Grace," said Anne ; but it would be a 
satisfaction to her to take farewell of 
you; and to you, after she is gone, to 
know that you made her last hours happy 
at a very small sacrifice to yourself." 

" You are quite right, dear," said 
Grace, after a little pause. " It is my 
duty to go, and I will do it ; she was 
kind to me, poor old lady, in her odd 
way, and I will not appear ungrateful. 
I need only stop a few days, and I am 
sure George will not object when he 
knows the reason of my absence." 

" You will come then with me by the 
mail-train, to-night," said Anne. " You 
will have no occasion to take a maid. 
I am Mrs. Waller, you know, and can 
do everything you want." 

" To-night is rather sudden, Anne, is 
it not ? " said Grace. I should like ta 
have seen Mr. Heath." 

" Every hour is of consequence," 
said Anne firmly. " Your aunt only 
lingers on from day to day, and you 
would not easily forgive yourself if you 
arrived too late." 

" Very well," said Grace " I will go 
with you to-pight." 

But when this arrangement was com- 
municated to Mrs. Crutchley, that 
worthy lady was highly exasperated, 
and did her utmost to prevent its being 
carried out. Though the season was 
considerably on the wane, there were 
balls to be gone to and engagements to 
be fulfilled. It was impossible that 
Miss Middleham should give up society, 
and tear herself away from her friends 
for such a very inadequate reason as 
the illness of an old aunt;, and when 
these various reasons had been success- 
fully combated, Mrs. Crutchley, fell 
back upon what was really the main- 
spring of all her motives. She per- 
fectly recognized in the Mrs. Waller, 
whose sudden and unexpected arrival 
had such influence over Miss Middle- 
ham's movements, the mysterious cor- 
respondent to whom Grace had address- 
ed such frequent and such lengthy 
epistles; she thought there was some- 
thing particularly suspicious, though 
what, she was not able to discover in 
these circumstances ; and, beaten on 
every point, she urged most strongly 
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that Grace should not leave London 
without seeing Mr. Heath. Of course, 
Grace was anxious for any opportunity 
of seemg her lover, and as Anne made 
no objection, messengers were dis- 
patched in search of Mr. Heath, both 
at the bank and at his private chambers, 
and letters were written requesting him 
to come to Eaton Place at once. But 
Mrs. Crutchley was given to under- 
stand that in no case would Miss 
Middleham's departure be postponed,- 
and orders were given that the neces- 
sary packing should be proceeded with. 

Time passes on, and the large foot- 
man announces that both the messen- 
gers have returned from unsuccessful 
searches. Mr. Heath was not to be 
found at the bank or his chambers, and 
at neither place was it known whither 
he had gone ; but the letters had been 
left for him, and Mrs. Crutchley, look- 
ing at her watch,, declares that there is 
yet an hour before Grace starts, and 
opines that by that time he will arrive. 
The hour wanes, and Grace, after many 
caresses from Mrs. Crutchley (who is 
Idud in her lamentations at the non-en- 
gagement of a courier), takes her seat 
by Mrs. Waller in the brougham, and 
is whirled away to Charing-cross, where 
the tall footman takes their tickets, 
looks at their luggage, and bestows on 
them a final benediction by lifting his 
hat as the train glides out of the Station. 

Mr. Heath, too, has witnessed their 
departure from behind the shelter of 
some luggage barrows, piled on end ; 
and his feelings towards one of the 
travellers, at least, are of anything but 
a benedictory nature. " You have suc- 
ceeded, curse you ! " he mutters to him* 
self, as he moves out the Station. " You 
are carrying her away from me, and in 

a day or two you will tell her r I 

beg your pardon ! " 

The man against whom he has 
stumbled is shabbily dressed, with a 
slouch hat, and clothes of a foreign cut, 
covered with worn and shining braid. 
He starts at the sound of Heath's voice, 
and steps aside that he may get him 
more fully in the gaslight; then ap- 
proaches him again, so closely, that 
Heath feels his hot thick breath upon 
his face, as he asks him in jeering 
tones, " Who is it you would like to 
murder next ? " 
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LOOKING BACK. 



If Mr. Heath had had his way, it 
is probable that he would have answer- 
ed the question put to him by the shabby 
man, as to whom " he should like to 
murder next? " in a very practical mau- 
ner, by then and there disposing of Lis 
interrogator. If, while denying himself 
this pleasure, he had desired to indulge 
in the rare chance of speaking the truth 
the words which would have started 
unbidden to his lips would have been, 
"That she devil, your daughter! " 

For the shabby man in the foreign- 
cut coat covered with worn and shining 
braid, and the slouch hat — the man 
with the tottering gate, the thick hot 
breath, who stood swaying about uu- 
easily in his bulbous- boots — ^was all 
that remained of Ned Studley : the 
man who " looked like a duke, don't 
you know," and than whom, at one 
time, neither Long's nor Limmer's ever 
turned out a more perfect type of the 
ex-military swell. There was a leer in 
his bloodshot eyes, and a half-fatuous, 
half-insolent smile on his blotched and 
bloated face, that drove Heath nearly 
wild with rage ; and it was all that he 
could do to bring the power of self-in- 
terest to his control, and to prevent 
himself from seizing the mouthing idiot 
by the throat, and shaking him soundly. 
An instant's reflection, however, made 
him appreciate the enormous price 
which he would have to pay for the 
luxury. The old man then standing 
before hiin, weak and wretched, with a 
craving for drink, which, without his aid, 
he was unable to supply — a pauper, 
homeless and friendless — ^was easily 
managed and disposed of ; but if he 
were once made aware of the fact of his 
daughter's existence, of her bold self- 
reliance, and of the way in which she 
had exerted her power, he would 
doubtless still have sufficient natural 
cunning left to see how his hold over 
Heath had been strengthened, and to 
avail himself of the knowledge. Plain- 
ly, therefore, it was Mr Heath's 
business to temporize with his disrepu- 
table father-in-law, and render him as 
amiable as possible. 

"Is it you?" he said, with that 
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affectation of frankness and bonhommie 
which had often stood him in good 
stead ; "I declare I did not know you 
at first, your foreign appearance has 
quite deceived me." 

But the captain was very far from 
being moved by these blandishments. 
" My appearance is something more 
than foreign," he said, with a downward 
glance at his shabby clothes ; ** and, in 
the same way that there are none so 
deaf as those that won't hear, there are, 
I reckon, none so difficult to convince 
of our existence as those who wish us 
dead. That is about your sentiment 
towards me, Mr. Heath ; and that is 
why I ask you who you would like to 
murder next, with the perfect knowl- 
edge of what you would say if you 
spoke the truth." 

Heath's face darkened for a moment, 
but the cloud was quickly gone. " It 
is scarcely advisable, is it," he said, " to 
use such ugly words, even if you have 
reason to complain of me, and I do not 
think you have ? But we will talk 
that subject out at length. I was go- 
ing to write to you in reply to your 
letter from Ostend, but your presence 
here simplifies the matter, and we can 
arrange it much better in conversation. 
Have you dined ? " 

"I had some infernal corned beef 
and bottled stout on board the Ostend 
boat, at three o'clock, if you call that 
dining," said the captain, " but I have 
touched nothing since — at least nothing 
solid, I mean." 

" Then let us get some dinner and 
have our talk at the same time," said 
Heath. " No, not in there," he con- 
tinued, as his companion made a move 
towards the Station restaurant ; " we 
should find that too noisy, too crowded, 
and too British altogether. I know a 
place where we can be more at our 
ease, and where the cuisine and cellar 
are both irreproachable. " 
. He offered his arm to his companion 
as he spoke, and, palling his hat far 
over his eyes, to avoid the chance rec- 
ognition of any passing acquaint- 
ance, led him out of the Station and 
across to Leicester Square, plunging into 
a labyrinth of streets, where the houses, 
from their external appearance, would 
seem to have been transplanted from 
some foreign city. Entering one of 
8 



them, in which, from the obsequious 
bows bestowed upon him by the portly, 
bald-headed landlord, and the brisk 
French waiter, he seemed to be well 
known and highly respected, Mr. Heath 
made his way to a small private room 
on the first floor, jiot much larger than 
a warm bath, prettily furnished and 
tastefully decorated, and there issued 
his orders for the repast ; which, he 
said, might be commenced at once, 
while the soup and fish were in prep- 
aration, with a few hors cTccuvres in 
the shape of prawns and radishes, and 
a bottle of Sauterne. 

A deep draught of the rich, mellow 
wine, for the glass from which he drank 
was bell-shaped and thin, sent the color 
mantling again through Captain Stud- 
ley's bloated face, and brought the light 
into his bleared and rheumy eyes. 
" That's good tipple, glorious tipple," 
he said, smacking his lips as he replaced 
his empty glass upon the table. 

" If I could drink that always, I should 
be a man again. I am not the man I 
was, sir, when we used to do business 
together. Age has clutched me in 'his 
claw, as I recollect hearing one of them 
say at one of the penny readings ; and 
I am left alone in the world, at a time 
when I ought to have my friends audi 
family about me." 

AS he concluded these maundering: 
remarks he shook his head solemnly,, 
and pushed his glass across the table. 

" You must not give way in this fash- 
ion, Studley," said Heath, filling the 
glass and returning it to his companion 
with a pleasant smile. " You know 
the saying, " There is life in the old dog 
yet?" 

" Yes," said the captain, after sipping 
his wine, " that's all deuced fine about 
the old dog, but the quantity of life 
in him entirely depends upon the state 
in which he is kept. Let him have 
the run of the kitchen, stretched before 
the fire and fed with the scraps which 
fall from the master's table — the mas- 
ter's table," said the captain, repeating 
the words as with a dull reminiscence of 
something that he had heard before, 
" and he will go on all right ; but if he is 
left out to sleep in an old barrel, and 
only gets dirty bones and such like — 
well, he will have a very bad time of it. 
And that's my case, Heath ; I* am 
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rather in the old-barrel-and-dirty-bone- 
line, I am thinking, and I don't see why 
I should stand it, sir ; and, what's more, 
I don't intend to." 

" Here is the soup," said Heath ; 
" we will go into that question by-and- 
by, when we have got rid of the waiter. 
Don't put any pepper into it, my good 
fellow," he continued, lifting' up his 
hand in horror ; " the cook would faint 
if he saw you experimenting with his 
bonne femme after that fashion." 

" My palate wants a little exciting, 
it isn't so keen as it was, and that's the 
fact," said the captain. " I have often 
heard about the doctors who tell the 
poor people to supply themselves with 
good port wine ; but I never fipprecia- 
ted the point of the joke until lately. I 
ought to live well, I know, and I can't 
— that's about the truth of it." 

" I don't see that you have much to 
complain of, Studley," said Heath, with- 
out any anger in his tone ; " the allow- 
ance which I have hitherto been able 
to make you is certainly not large, but it 
ought to be enough to keep you going ; 
and if you keep up your old skill at 
play " 

"But I don't, sir," said the captain, 
interrupting him ; ** both skill and luck 
seem to be gone. They have intro- 
duced some new games, too, that I do 
not manage to get hold of as I did of 
old ; and even when there seems to be a 
decided run of luck, I find myself funk 
in backing the card or the color. 
Besides, I am too old, and too ill, to be 
carrying on this sort of game any longer. 
I don't want to be dependent on the clear- 
ness of my head or the steadiness of 
my hand any more. I want enough to 
keep me in comfort on the Continent 
— I have lost all taste for London — 
with my half bottle of wine for my 
breakfast, my * bottle at dinner, and 
some hot grog at night. What I get 
now won't do that, and that's why I 
wrote to you. You got my letter ? " 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Heath, through 
his teeth; "I got your letter." 

" I thought I would come over my- 
self for the answer, as you were not too 
quick about it," said the captain. They 
were half through the dinner by this 
time ; and the empty bottle of Sauterne 
had been replaced by one of Beaume, 
.which was nearly in the same state as 



its predecessor. '* What have you to 
say to my proposition ? " 

" I do not clearly recollect what it is 
in detail," said Heath, with a smile ; 
"but I suppose it may be generally 
taken as asking for more money. I do 
not wholly object to that, but my notion 
is you are arguing on false pi^mises. 
You seem to take me for a wealthy 
man?" 

" I only echo the general opinion," 
said Studley ; " and there cannot be 
much doubt about it, 1 should think. 
The manager of Middleham's bank, be- 
sides getting a pretty heavy screw of 
his own, must be in the way of getting 
certain information which cannot fail 
to turn into money." 

" It is precisely by declining to avail 
myself of any of the information of 
which you speak, and rigorously con- 
fining myself to my duties at the bank, 
that I have been able to hold my posi- 
tion, and to secure what is, undoubtedly, 
a very good salary," said Heath. 

" Well, but the young lady," mutter- 
ed the captain, whose voice was gradu- 
ally becoming indistinct, " the heiress 
that you are going to marry ? Hold 
on a minute, I have got it here — ^I am 
not one to speak without book." He 
fumbled in his breast-pocket, and after 
much trouble, from the recesses of a 
greasy note-case, produced a news- 
paper cutting; then, with much diffi- 
culty in adjusting a pair of glasses on 
his nose, he read — 

" Forthcoming marriage. We are 
enabled to state that a marriage has been 
arranged between Miss Middleham, the 
heiress whose dehut this season has cre- 
ated so great a sensation, and Mr. George 
Heath, a gentleman who for some years 
has managed the well-known banking 
establishment from which the young 
lady's fortune is derived." 

" What do you say to that ? " 

" Say, my good friend ? " said Heath. 
" I say that the story is a lie, from 
beginning to end ; that the statement 
has not the smallest foundation in fact ; 
that some penny-a-lining donkey has 
learned through the butler, or the 
kitchenmaid, or some other source 
from which these creatures get their 
information, that I have been in the 
habit of seeing a good deal of Miss 
Middleham — which is quite true, having 
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to consult her constantly on matters of 
business — and has started this idiotic 
story." 

" What ! do you mean to say that it 
is not true that you are going to marry 
Miss Middleham ? ** asked the captain, 
hazily. 

" No more than that you are going 
to marry her, my good fellow," said 
Heath ; " and I suppose that is scarcely 
likely. Do you know what brought 
me to the Charing-cross Station just 
DOW ? To see Miss Middlehani off to 
Germany: not to escort her there, or 
take leave of her as a friend or as a 
lover, as they wish to make out, though, 
if I had been her lover, and her affi- 
anced lover, I should scarcely have 
allowed her to go alone. Sunply as a 
matter of business, to see her and her — 
and her maid, off by the mail train. 
There is not a word of truth in the 
report, I tell you." 

" There does not seem to be," said the 
captain, shaking his bemuddled head. 
Then, after a few moments' considera- 
tion, he looked up at his companion 
with a stolid glare, and said, '< Anyhow, 
that is the future, with which we have 
nothing to do, sir. My business is with 
the past, concerning which I shall have 
certain things to say, which would be 
found highly interesting in a court of 
justice." 

Heath started, but, on looking up he 
discovered that the captain's head had 
fallen on his breast, and that he was 
already in a semi-somnolent state. 

" Very little wine has an effect upon 
him now," muttered Heath to himself ; 
" and I suspect it is only when he is in 
this crazy, muddled state, that he utters 
threats or thoughts of vengeance. Never- 
theless, it will be advisable to get him 
abroad and keep him there, where his 
ravings are not so likely to be under- 
stood or taken hold of. What a mis- 
erable, degraded wretch He has become ! 
If his daughter cared but little for him, 
any filial feeling she might have would 
probably vanish entirely if she saw him 
now. Or perhaps the other way," he 
continued ; " merely to find him in such 
a state of misery and disgrace might 
soften her heart towards him — women 
are so perverse, there is no knowing 
what they may or may not do." He sat 
there, occupied with his own thoughts 



for some little time, with his eyes fixed 
upon the slumbering figure of his com- 
panion, listening to the stertorous 
breathing, and eyeing with scorn the 
fits of nodding which passed over him, 
and the contorted postures into which 
he fell. When the waiter had brought 
the bill, and received payment. Heath 
thought it time to rouse the captain 
from his slumbers — ^prodding him with 
his stick, as he might have done to a 
dog, and telling him sharply to get up 
and be off. The captain awoke, very 
much refreshed by the slight nap whidi 
he had taken. He had apparently 
some little difficulty in making out 
where he was ; but recollection, when 
it came to him, was very full and vivid. 
" I have had forty winks," he said, 
yawning and shaking himseK, ** but 
they have done me good. A very 
pleasant dinner, a very agreeable con- 
versation ; so agreeable that I think we 
omitted to settle anything about the 
business which we proposed to discuss 
— the question of increasing my allow- 
ance.*' 

" It shall be increased," said Heath, 
shortly ; *' to what extent I cannot say 
just now. It is a heavy tax upon me ; 
but 1 wish you to live in comfort and 
on the Continent, understand — any- 
where out of England. Go back to 
Ostend, and I will communicate with 
you at your old lodging. Meantime, 
here is some money to go on with." 
He took a ten-pound note from his case 
and handed it to the old man.. As 
the captain clutched it in his moist 
palm, and listened to the delicious crisp 
sound, once so familiar to him, he was 
nearly relapsing into his maundering 
state ; but he pulled himself together suf- 
ficiently to wish his benefactor " Good- 
night," and with a feeble attempt at 
dignity he tottered off down the street. 

Even after the retreating figure had 
fairly passed out of sight. Heath re- 
mained standing on the same spo^, 
debating within himself what to do. 
He had had a hard day of it, and was 
both physically and mentally weary, 
and craved for rest ; but he knew him- 
self too well to believe that sleep would 
come to him at once. What he had 
gone through was of too exciting a 
character to be easily laid aside, and he 
doubted whether it would not be better 
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for him to go to the qaiet and decorous 
club to which he belonged, and sit deep- 
er into the night in conversation with 
some of the acquaintances he was sure 
to find there, rather than give himself 
up to thought in his solitary chambers. 
Fmally, however, he came to the reso- 
lution that it had to be faced and fought 
through, and that he had to take im- 
mediate decision in regard to his own 
future — the aspect of which had been 
so completely altered by the circum- 
stances which had happened during the 
day just passed. So he turned his face 
to the north-west, and strode forth in 
the direction of his home. 

In selecting his home, Mr. Heath 
had exercised his usual excellent judg- 
ment. With his income he might have 
lived where he liked ; in chambers in 
the Albany, or a bachelor residence in 
Mayfair. There were plenty of city 
men, whose position was nothing like 
equal to his, who drove away in their 
broughams, at the conclusion of busi- 
ness hours, «nd, until they returned 
again to the hive, were as gay and as 
useless as any of the drones of West- 
End society; but Mr. Heath had no 
purpose to gain by any such exhibi- 
tions of luxury and ease ; he knew, on 
the contrary, that the less di8i)lay he 
made the more highly he would be 
thought of by those whose good-will it 
was desirable for him to cultivate, and 
his own inclination led him to select 
more modest quarters. He had accord- 
ingly taken up his residence in a big 
rambling block of houses, formerly an 
Inn of Chancery, but long since uncon- 
nected with the law, and let out in 
chambers to anyone who could give the 
steward satisfactory references as to 
his respectability and his rent-paying 
powers. In the house in which Mr. 
Heath occupied one portion of the first 
floor, a queer colony was located. 
There at the top of the last steep flight 
of stairs, was the story occupied by Mr. 
Crosshatch, the engraver, where the 
patient man and his assistants sat hour 
after hour working away under the 
shaded lights. There the Nova Zembla 
Consols Tin Mining Company had its 
office, the destinies of which were pre- 
sided over by an old man in a mangy 
sealskin waistcoat, who looked a« if he 
knew nothing of tin in any shap^ and 



a boy, whose sole occupation appeared 
to be to write his naftne on the ink- 
stained desk, and to smear it out again 
with his ell)ow. There Messrs. Min- 
chin and Minus, solicitors of the high- 
est respectability, carried on their busi- 
ness ; and thence !Mr. Flantagenet 
Bouverie, army agent and diamond mer- 
chant, otherwise Ezra Moss, bankrupt 
baked-potato salesman, issued his polite 
circulars to noblemen and gentlemen, 
offering at once to advance them any 
sums of money simply on their note of 
hand. 

The rooms on the first floor, into 
which Mr. Heath let himself by his 
latch-key, as seen by the light of the 
lamp burning on the table, were 
large and commodious, plainly furnish- 
ed with a due regard to comfort, but 
without any attempt at luxury, save, 
perhaps, in the well-filled book-cases, 
and in the excellence of the proof prints 
hanging on the walls. He took some 
letters from a rack fixed on one side of 
the mantel-piece, and examined their 
addresses under the lamp, but they were 
apparently of no interest, for he put 
them aside unopened, and throwing 
himself into an easy chair, was at once 
immersed in a reverie. Not a reverie 
of a pleasant kind either, if one could 
judge from his knitted brow, and the 
manner in which he gnawed his nether 
lip. With unequalled nerve aiding him 
in the carrying out of the most despe- 
rate crime, without a trace of conscience, 
this man was yet superstitious, and a 
frightful feeling of an impending Ne- 
mesis was on him now. The occur- 
rences of the day had been too much 
for him, he had lost his usual power of 
command over his thoughts, and could 
turn them into none other than unpleas- 
ant channels — the recollection of the 
defeat he had sustained, the unsatisfac- 
toriness of things in general^ the 
extraordinary intrusion into his life of 
the woman who had played so con- 
spicuous a part in a certain portion of 
it, and whom he believed to be dead— 
the superstitious feeling was strong on 
him at that moment, and he could not 
bear up against it. All that had hajj- 
pened that day seemed to come to him 
in the light of an omen. Was it so, 
was his career really winding up ? He 
sprang from the chair under the spur of 
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that idea, and commenced pacing the 
room with hasty strides. The fancied 
security in which he had lived, and 
which had enabled him to carry his 
head so high, and set at defiance what- 
ever might come, was vanished, gone 
into air ! What safety from detection 
had he now, would he ever have again ? 
Who could answer for the circumstances 
which might induce a woman, whose 
hatred and vengeance were all the 
more terrible because of her clearness 
of brain and strength of mind, to reveal 
all she knew. All was changed now, 
all his plans for the future had crumbled 
away. He smiled bitterly to himself as 
he thought of the career which Mrs. 
Crutchley had sketched out for him, as 
the lazy member of Parliament, with 
dinners and wife alike irreproachable.. 
No, that pleasant vista was closed for 
ever ; but there was no reason why one 
almost equally pleasant should not open 
in its stead* Not in England, though, 
there the game was played out ; but 
he was very well off, he had plenty of 
money, even though the coup of marry- 
ing the heiress on which he had 
calculated with such certainty had failed 
— ^and on the Continent he might enjoy 
himself in a manner, and with a free- 
dom which he had never known ; his life 
had been one of toil and trouble hitherto, 
and he might now enjoy it. Not quite 
yet, though. He had engagements on 
hand — one in particular — a financial 
scheme which would take some months 
to secure, but which, if it turned out as 
he expected, would have the effect of 
doubling his fortune. 

Yes, with such resources as he would 
then possess he could indulge himself to 
the top of his bent ; there would be no 
need either of the dissimulation which 
he had practised throughout his career, 
of the dread so long labored under lest 
the discovery should be made, that the 
faultless and decorous bank clerk, so 
pure and so respectable, had his weak- 
nesses and passions like other men, 
and indulged in them as freely as 
the rest, if with more watchfulness and 
secrecy. 

A curse on the thoughts, they would 
still run in the same groove ! The rob- 
bery of the bank, so long cogitated 
over, so cleverly planned, so nearly 
executed with success, had it not been 



for the old man's awaking ; the figure 
of the old man wJdly fighting for life, 
and the awful hush that followed when 
he succumbed ! A horrible mistake 
that matter altogether ! The booty 
secured had been large indeed, but on 
the acquisition of it had resulted the 
unintentional murder, and the com- 
mencement of the compact between 
himself and Studley which had placed 
him in his present dangerous position. 
A combination of horrors was upon 
him, from out of which kept looming 
up, from time to time, distinctly visible, 
a woman's face — bright, fascinating, 
and bewitching — with laughing eyes 
and a sunny smile ; and that reminis- 
cence was the worst of all. He must 
get rid of it at any cost. Not there, 
the closeness of the room oppressed 
him ; he would go out into the air and 
walk it off. 

Into the teeming thoroughfare, teem- 
ing still, but with a very different 
population from that thronging it 
during the day. The Miranda Music 
Hall, bowing itself under the strong 
arm, of the law, was closing its doors, 
turning off its gas, and turning out the 
customers, who would willingly have 
remained there for three or four hours 
n;iore. Out they came, streaming into 
the street, a motley crew. Boy clerks, 
with wizened old faces and youthful 
figures ; dissolute vagabonds, knights of 
the pavement and heroes of the ken- 
nel ; and women^ — among whom. Great 
Heavens ! Heath saw the face which 
had risen so often before his mental 
vision that night. The same face, but 
oh, how different ! The light had died 
out of the eyes, and the smile had gone 
from off the lips. The woman was worn, 
weary-looking, and glaringly dressed. 
He moved aside in horror ; and though 
her gown touched him as she stepped 
into a Hansom-cab, which an attendant 
sprite had hailed for her, she saw him 
not. 

There was no more walking for Mr. 
Heath that night. He hurried straight 
home, and put himself to sleep with a 
strong narcotic. 
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CHAPTER XXU. 

A FATAL TEST. 

The earlier portion of the journey 
was passed in ordinary conversation. 
Remembering how Anne had always 
shrunk from any allusion to Mr. Heath, 
Grace made but the slightest occasional 
mention of that gentleman, and amused 
herself by recounting to her companion 
the principal incidents of her life since 
they had parted, and the most inter- 
esting episodes in her London career. 
Amused herself, and, at the same time, 
did exactly what Anne would most have 
wished ; for she could sit by and listen, 
throwing in here and there an ejacula- 
tion of surprise, which contented the 
narrator, while all the time she was turn- 
ing over in her own mind the manner 
in which she could bring about the rev- 
elation which sooner or later must be 
made. But, even in all her preoccupa- 
tion, Anne was sufficiently attentive to 
notice the undoubted improvement in 
Grace's mental faculties ; the childish 
ways had gone, and in their place there 
was a mixture of dignity and firmness 
which argued ill for the success of any 
one endeavoring to turn the heiress 
from her settled determination, or to in- 
terfere with the exercise of her will. 
It was evident, too, that Grace had a 
thorough appreciation of Mrs. Crutch- 
ley, and of the various members of the 
"Waddledot family ; and of them and 
their machinations she spoke with such 
genuine sarcastic humor, that Anne was, 
from time to time, roused from her rev- 
erie to give more than usual attention 
to what her friend was saying, and pay 
her the tribute of a smile. 

It was at Brussels, their first halting 
place, that Anne determined to tell her 
friend as much as was necessary of what 
had transpired, to explain to her the de- 
ception she had practised upon her, and 
the imperative necessity that existed of 
her having been brought away from liOn- 
don. She knew the difficulties that 
lay before her, the danger she in- 
curred of being misunderstood, the pos- 
sibility of Grace, in an access of rage at 
having been played upon, declining to 
acknowledge the service which had been 
rendered her, and, determining to be 



governed solely by her own thoughts, 
wishes, and impulses ; but Anne knew 
also that she had acted rightly in elect- 
ing to discliarge the duties she had pre- 
smbed to herself, even though it might 
have a baneful ejffect on' her future, 
which was even then not too hopeful. 
They arrived at Brussels in the after- 
noon, and put up at the Hotel de Flandre, 
securing two rooms at the back of the 
hotel, far from the noisy trouble of the 
Place Royale, and looking on to the 
palace, at that season of the year silent 
and deserted, with its blinds drawn 
down, and a couple of sentries sleepily 
sauntering on the terrace walk. There 
would be disturbance later on in the 
mews immediately underlying the hotel 
windows, when the carriages came back 
from Waterloo, and the other excursions 
on Which they had taken the English 
tourists, when the big Flemish horses 
would be plunging about the paved yard, 
and unwillingly submitting themselves 
to the washing and cleaning preparatory 
to their short rest. But at that moment 
all was silence and tranquillity ; the hot 
air was filled with fragrance from the 
flowers of the royal garden, and a de- 
lightful sense of nothing-doing pervaded 
the place. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, and the fatigue consequent upon her 
journey, Grace found it impossible to se- 
cure the sleep upon which she had been 
reckoning. 

"It is of no use," she said, arising 
from the couch on which she had thrown 
herself, in her whitejoci^woiV, after hav- 
ing unbound her hair, and let it fall over 
her shoulders, " I am uncomfortable 
and restless, and sleep seems impossible 
to me. And you too, Anne, you are 
working aw,ay as though you had only 
just risen, instead of having been 
cramped up for hours in that dreadful 
railway carriage, and that worse than 
dreadful steamer." 

" I am only patching up a rent made 
in my gown, in getting out of that * worse 
than dreadful steamer,' as you call it," 
said Anne, with a smile. Then chang- 
ing her tone, she added, "I am glad, 
however, dear, to find that you are not 
disposed to sleep just now, as I have 
something of great importance to say to 
you." 

"More somethings of great import- 
ance, " said Grace, petulantly ; " when 
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shall we have done with them and get a 
little peace ? " 

" What I have to say to you now," 
said Anne, " will probably try your pa- 
tience and self-command, will require 
the exercise of that love for me, which 
I know you have, and your belief in that 
clearness of thought and common sense 
for which you used to give me credit, 
of your appreciation of my devotion to 
you, and your interests." 

" Tell me, quickly, what it is," said 
Grace. " I have lost the habit of guess- 
ing riddles since I have been in London, 
and I am anxious to know what this im- 
portant news can be." 

" I will tell you, then, plainly," said 
Anne, after a moment's pause. " I 
have done evil, that good might come 
of it. I have deceived you." 

" Deceived me ! " cried Grace, with* al- 
ready flushing cheeks. " In what way ? " 

** I have brought you away from Lon- 
don because I knew it to be a matter of 
the deepest possible importance to you 
that you should come ; but I have used 
a false pretext to beguile you here. 
Your aunt, Madame,Sturm, though very 
iU, is not worse than when I last wrote 
you." 

" Madame Sturm not worse — ^not dy- 
ing ! " cried Grace. " All that story 
about her desiring to see me an inven- 
tion? What is the reason that you 
have brought me away with you ? " 

" To save you from inevitable destruc- 
tion," said Anne ; " to prevent your 
marriage with a man who would have 
rendered your life a burden and a dis- 
grace." 

" What ? " cried Grace, springing to 
her feet. " You have taken this step 
with the idea of preventing my marriage ; 
you have dared to impose upon me with 
a falsehood, in the hope of interposing 
between me and the man I love ? " 

" It was my only chance of getting 
you to come," said Anne. " It was im- 
possible for me to give you the real rear 
son while you were in London." 

" And do you think that absence can 
make any difference ? " asked Grace, with 
a sneer. " Do you think that I am more 
likely to give him up in Brussels than I 
should have been in Eaton Place ? Do 
you think that he will be more willing 
to surrender me, because he is asked to 
do so in a letter posted abroad ? " 



. " There is no question of your giving 
him up, " said Anne, calmly ; " and as 
to Mr. Heath, he has already expressed 
his intentions on the subject." 

" George — expressed his intentions ! 
To whom ? — where ? " asked Grace, 
breathlessly. 

" To you, in this note," said Anne, 
handing to her friend the letter which 
Heath had written in the bank parlor. 

Grace seized it and read it eagerly. 
" I cannot understand it," she said, af- 
ter running through it a second time. 
" What does it mean ? He says that it 
is impossible for him to fulfil his engage- 
ment ; that you have reminded him that 
he is not free, and that he leaves any 
farther explanation to you." 

Anne bowed her head in silence. 

"What does that mean ? " cried, Grace, 
fiercely : " how did you know that 
George Heath was not free to marry 
any one he chose ? how did you know 
anything about him ? and what do you 
know?" 

Her eyes were filled with tears of 
rage and disappointment, her voice 
shook, and her lips, tightly as she en- 
deavored to compress them, quivered : 
her tone and action were alike aggress- 
ive and defiant. 

Anne, with a dead weight at her 
heart, but with her sense clear and her 
outward aspect calm, marked all this ; 
she saw in an instant that what she had 
long dreaded had come to pass, that 
the long existent friendship between 
her and Grace had melted like wax in 
the blaze of Grace's wrath at the loss 
of her lover, that she had applied the 
one test to her friend's feelings which 
they would not bear, and that further 
concealment beyond a certain point 
was useless. She was silent while she 
was revolving this in her mind, and 
was recalled to herseH by Grace's an- 
gry voice repeating, " What is it you 
know about him ? " 

" Much," said Anne, . sorrowfully ; 
" more than I ever dared trust myself 
to think about, more than I should have 
ever dared to think of repeating, had 
not the force of circumstances brought 
out this explanation. You have never 
said anything ; for you were too kind 
and tender-hearted to do so ; but you 
cannot fail to have noticed after we 
met again in Paris, that I was wholly 
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reticent about all that had occarred 
during the interval of our separation." 

" I did notice it," said Grace, " and 
thought it strange ; but I forbore to ask 
you about it, as you say, because I im- 
agined the subject was disagreeable to 
you ; but if what happened then had 
nothing to do with .your recent act, it 
is your duty, as it should be your wish, 
to make a complete disclosure." 

" It is my duty, and it shall be 
done," said Anne, gravely. "You 
must know then, that during that in- 
terval I was thrown into constant com- 
munication with Mr. Heath; he and 
my father were old acquaintances, they 
were mixed up together in a thousand 
schemes of what they called business. 
I had already had to confess to you 
that my father was a bad and wicked 
man, and when you learn that Mr. 
Heath was his constant associate — his 
prompter rather, as being by far the 
cleverer of the two — you will be able 
to form some opinion of him, from 
whom " 

" Keep to your story, please," inter- 
rupted Grace, fiercely. ** My opinions 
are not likely to be warped or moulded 
by your comments." 

" The result of this constant com- 
munication was that I was engaged to 
be married to Mr. Heath." 

" What 1 " cried Grace, in a consid- 
erably softened tone, "you, my poor 
Anne, were engaged to be married to 
George, and he deserted you for me ? " 

" Not quite so," said Anne, shaking 
her head ; " I will do him no injustice. 
Before I came to Paris — long before 
you left Bonn for England, the engage- 
ment between us was broken." 

" By him ? " asked Grace quickly. 

" Yes," said Anne, after a moment's 
hesitation and reflection, " by him ; by 
the force of circumstances, upon which 
it is not necessary for me to dilate, we 
were parted, and he was, as I believe, 
unaware of my existence, until I felt it 
to be my duty to assert my claim on 
him as the vOnly means of preventing 
you from falling into a snare, and mar- 
Tjm<r one utterly unworthy of you." 

" Mr. Heath must have been very 
deeply in love with you at the time 
when you were engaged," observed 
Grace, with a sneer ; " since your influ- 
ence over him even now is so great ? " 



" It was suflScient to obtain my pur- 
pose," said Anne, pointing to the letter 
which Grace still held in her hand. 

That was a terrible moment in Grace 
Middleham*s life. Torn by conflict- 
ing emotions, she remained dazed and 
silent ; her love, her pride, her confi- 
dence had each and all been outraged 
by the revelation which she had just 
heard, from the lips of one whom she 
had been accustomed to look upon as 
her dearest friend. When Anne first 
mentioned the fact of her engagement 
with Heath, the fierce rage with whicli 
Grace's heart was filled had disappear- 
ed fo;* an instant, under the idea that 
she herself had been unconsciously en- 
acting a disloyal part in robbing Anne 
of the affections of the man she loved. 
But when she saw, as she could not fail 
to do by every inflection in Anne's 
voice, by her. every gesture, that 
Heath was abhorrent to her, Grace 
felt it was she herself who had been 
betrayed, and that Anne, by her recent 
intermeddling, had deprived her of the 
one love of her life, had alienated from 
her the only man for whom she had 
ever felt anything to be dignified by 
the name of a passion. Oh, it was too 
cruel ! The bitter tears of rage stood 
in her eyes as she reflected that, not- 
withstanding all her wealth, and in 
spite of the position which she held, 
and which she had lately been taught 
to prize so highly, she could do nothing 
to help herself in her present strait, 
nothing to rescue herself from the deg- 
radation into which she had been 
plunged, by what looked like the 
treachery, but what, at its best, would 
be the ofiicious interference of one to 
whom she had proved so true a bene- 
factress. Anne saw Grace's tears, saw 
her working lips, her arm uplifted over 
her head, and her hands clasped togeth- 
er in her great agony, and, with her 
own heart breaking, longed to clasp her 
friend to her bosom, to unsay what had 
been said, and speak to her words of 
comfort. She knew, however, that 
that was impossible ; all she could do 
was to turn away and avoid witnessing 
the mental torture of her whom she 
loved so dearly. 

When her convulsion of rage had 
somewhat subsided, Grace said, *' Your 
plea for your conduct in this matter is 
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as I understand, that you have been en- 
tirely guided by your regard for me/ 
by your desire that I should be rescued 
from contracting a marriage with one 
so utterly unworthy of me. Is that so ? " 

Anne bowed a silent assent. 

" Will you then be good enough to 
explain in what Mr. Heath's unworthi- 
ness consists. All the charges you have 
hitherto brought against him have been 
vague and unsatisfactory ; in the mer- 
est spirit of fairness something definite 
should be advanced." 

Anne saw at once the dilemma in 
which she was placed. It was impos- 
sible for her to bring forward any 
charges of weight against Heath, with- 
out going into the history of his crimes, 
and that, of course, was not to be 
thought of for an instant — there were 
too many interests involved, too many 
persons concerned. Anne did not 
know whether her father was alive or 
dead, but in any case her own horror 
at the remembrance of the scenes she 
had witnessed would prevent her re- 
ferring to them. 

Grace marked her friend's hesita- 
tion. ** You are apparently at a loss 
for an answer," she said. ", Those 
who bring vague charges frequently 
find themselves in that position, I be- 
lieve, when pressed home." 

" I told you often," said Anne, " in 
the happy bygone days, that you were 
dearer to me than myself. This man 
had broken his plighted faith to me, he 
would not scruple to break it to you. 
The humiliation which I suffered did 
not matter — I was unknown and un- 
cared for — ^but it would have been dif- 
ferent in your case, and I was deter- 
mined that you should be spared from 
the risk of undergoing it." 

It has been said that Grace's percep- 
tive faculties had greatly increased of 
late. As she listened to the hesitating 
manner in which this &,nswer was 
given — so different from Anne's usual 
frank, outspoken way — she saw at 
once the attempt at evasion, but did not 
trace it to its proper source. She re- 
membered that Anne, though admit- 
ting her father's general wickedness, 
had invariably refused to be betrayed 
into any special revelations, and had 
done her best to screen him by always 
turning the subject ; and Grace Middle- 



ham's instant suspicion was that the 
motive for Heath's conduct, in regard 
to Anne, was to be looked for in the 
character and the actions of Captain 
Studley. There was an evident mys- 
tery, and that was the only clue to it 
which presented itself to Grace's mind. 
The answer which Anne had given to 
Grace's strongly urged demand, that 
she should prove Heath's unworthiness, 
was wholly vague and unsatisfactory, 
and was evidently not the reply which 
Anne would have made, had she been 
free from the pressure of circumstances. 
That pressure was to be looked for in 
the intimate relations at one time exist- 
ing between Heath and Captain Stud- 
ley, in regard to which Anne's mouth 
was sealed. Anne must have some rea- 
son, Grace thought. Changed as she 
might be, warped by those fatal connec- 
tions, she could not be base enough to 
bring misery upon her best friend, by 
causing a rupture with her lover, merely 
for the sake of revenge for wounded 
vanity. The explanation lay in the 
intimacy of Mr. Heath and Anne's 
father — Grace felt certain of that. 
But what was she to do ? She could 
not declare her belief to Anne — there' 
was a coolness between them which 
would have entirely prevented such an 
admission ; and, guarded as she was 
now, Anne was not likely to corrobo- 
rate her friend's idea. Nor could 
Grace act practically upon this convic- 
tion, though she was firm in it, by 
making any advance to Mr. Heath. 
That letter which Anne had handed to 
her placed such an idea out of the 
question ; she was not, of course, aware 
of the circumstances under which it 
was written ; but, taken by itself, it was 
wholly conclusive. In it Mr. Heath 
plainly renounced all claim to. the ful- 
filment of her promise ; renounced it 
so plainly and so positively as to rei> 
der it impossible for Grace to satirifice 
her dignity and self respect by ever en- 
tering into communication with him 
again. 

Grace felt that there was no one 
now to whom she could refer for ad- 
vice or assistance in her distress. Her 
pride revolted at the thought of appeal- 
ing to her uncle's old- friends, who had 
been left as trustees of his affairs ; and 
even had she done so, her experience 
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of Mr. Bence and Mr. Palmer told her 
there was but little to be hoped for 
from them. Selfish, worldly men, en- 
gi'ossed in their own pursuits, they had 
been only too well pleased to rid 
themselves of their responsibility as 
soon as it was legally possible, and it 
was not likely that either of them 
would be willing or able to undertake 
the delicate functions of an adviser in 
such a matter as that under considera- 
tion. Nor was there anything to be 
hoped for from an appeal to the law- 
yers, Messrs. Hillman and Hicks ; both 
they and the trustees had, as Grace 
knew, the highest opinion, not merely 
of Mr. Heath's commercial shrewdness, 
^^^,^^,j3iUJUj>£ Jiifi honorable and straightfor- 
'•'"^'"^^ ward character, and all would be alike 
persuaded that whatever he had done 
in the matter, had been actuated on 
his part by motives of the highest 
order. 

What was to be done ? There was 
not the slightest use in returning to 
London, Grace felt, as there her only 
aquaintances were members of Mrs. 
Crutchley's family, or persons who had 
been brought around her through Mrs. 
Crutchley's influence ; and though noth- 
ing had ever been said by anyone — 
least of all by herself — Grace could 
not help inwardly acknowledging that, 
to Mrs. Crutchley's skilful manipula- 
tion, she owed the fact of her engage- 
ment with Heath. That estimable lady 
had prepared the way for him, had sung 
his praises, decorously, indeed, and with- 
out any undue exultation, but with 
sufficient strength and perseverance to 
compel Grace's attention ; had arranged 
those meetings on the quiet off-evenings, 
which had been so delightful ; and had 
lost no opportunity of forwarding his 
suit. London, then, to Grace Middle- 
ham, meant Mrs. Crutchley. To attempt 
to enter into communication with her 
would be as lowering to Grace's dignity 
as if she were to write to Heath him- 
self, and therefore her return to Lon- 
don was at present impossible. She 
must go home to Germany, leaving be- 
hind her all the gayety which she had 
so much enjoyed, the incense of adula- 
tion, which had been so freely offered 
to her, and must recommence the old, 
dreary life — ^listening to the fretful mur- 
murs of Madame Sturm, with the pro- 



fessor's piano as her only source of re- 
laxation. The aesthetic teas and the 
musical evenings, with the long-haired 
students and the solemn old doctors in 
attendance, must henceforth be the sub- 
stitutes for the brilliant balls at which 
she, as the heiress of Loddonford, had 
been singled out for special admiration. 
Innumerable other girls, without half 
her wealth or pretensions to beauty, 
had happier lives ; for, at least, they 
were living in civilized society, and had 
the opportunity of winning husbands 
for themselves, a chance which Grace 
looked upon as wholly denied to her. 
Not among the Eckharts and the Fisch- 
ers would she deign to look for the fu- 
ture partner of her life ; indeed, as she 
had often said to Anne — there was an- 
other misery ! What she had said to 
Anne she could say no more ; all confi- 
dence between them was suspended ; it 
seemed impossible that their former re- 
lations could ever be renewed. Grace 
scarcely knew which to be most angry 
with — ^Anne's past silence or present 
confession ; both seemed equally inop- 
portune. She could not help avowing 
to herself that the mystery about JVIr. 
Heath must be something very dread- 
ful, or Anne, with her clear, calm sense, 
would never have taken so decided a 
step as to interfere between them. 
Her pride forbade her to acknowledge 
the existence of this feeling to her 
friend, her wounded vanity prevented 
her from appealing to Anne by recount- 
mg all the old memories of their past 
companionship, to tell her unhesita- 
tingly the truth, and to solve the horri- 
ble doubt which then possessed her. 
She could do nothing for this, she could 
only give vent to her anger, her humil- 
iation and disappointment in a flood of 
bitter tears. This resource she availed 
herself of, throwing herself upon her 
bed and sobbing as if her heart would 
break, while Anne, who longed to com- 
fort her, felt that any offer of attention 
would be either unwelcome or misunder- 
stood, and consequently wandered out 
into the Park, and strolled up and down 
there until she was tired out, an object 
of great admiration to the tight-waisted 
little brave Beiges, who, in ogling and 
flirtation, as well as in other matters, 
fashion themselves on the model of their 
Parisian brethren. 
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The next morning they continued 
their journey to Bonn, and though neither 
of them took the other into confidence, 
both were secretly comparing the enor- 
mous difference between their present 
dreary silent pilgrimage, and the bright 
and happy trip they had made through 
almost tlie same country on their way 
from Paris, but a few months pre- 
viously. No resting among the old 
Belgian cities, picture-seeing and memo- 
rial-visiting ; no delightful talk of their 
experiences, no happy interchange of 
hopes and aspirations. Then Grace saw 
everything before her in bright colors ; 
her coming of age was imminent, and 
that meant something pleasurable and 
novel. Now that was a thing of the 
past ; the*one man whom she had learned 
to love was separated from her, and her 
future was hazy and indistinct. And 
Anne*s reflections, too, were of a suffi- 
ciently disheartening character. The 
last time she had travelled that road she 
had begun to feel, in all her trouble and 
misery, a blessed sense of repose, the 
first foreshadowings of that state of 
peace which characterized her sojourn 
at Bonn ; but her present forebodings 
were of a very different kind. Then 
she knew — ^for she had just had direct 
experience of the fact — that she was all 
in all to Grace Middleham, who, at her 
first appeal, had flown to her, succored 
and nurtured her, with a more than sis- 
terly affection. Now all that was 
changed ; Grace, as was natural enough, 
had formed other ideas and associations, 
and she who from childhood had been 
her chosen companion had now lost all 
place in her heart, because she dared to 
interfere between her friend and certain 
destruction. It was quite true that 
Anne had the satisfaction of knowing 
that she had done her duty ; but this, not- 
withstanding all that the moralists may 
say, is not always a sufficient consola- 
tion for a great deal of mental misery 
and bodily discomfort. 

The difference was most felt on their 
arrival at Boon. They had not let 
their professor know at what time they 
might be expected, so that there was no 
one there to meet tjiem. Both the girls 
thought — Grace, carelessly, but Anne 
with a touch of tenderness — of their fia*st 
meeting with the students at the Station, 
of Fischer's boyish romance and Eck- 1 



hart's blunt but hearty kindness. Eck- 
hart would have been there then, Anne 
thought, had he known she was coming ; 
but she learned afterwards that he had 
some time since quitted Bonn, had sold 
the paternal brewery, and was pursu- 
ing his artistic career in Rome. They 
drove in the lumbering old drosky — 
for Bonn still remains inferior, even to 
the rest of Germany, as regards its 
public vehicles — ^to the Poppelsdorfer 
Allee, where they found persons and 
things pretty much in the same condi- 
tion as when they had left them. The 
professor himself seemed very little 
surprised at their return, but received 
them both with equal cordiality, for his 
gentle nature had learned to appreciate 
the goodness of " Vallare," as he per- 
sisted ip calling Anne, and was delighted 
with the opportunity of talking with 
Grace over the wonders of London, a 
subject which had wholly occupied his 
every leisure moment, according to his 
^fife's account, since his return thence. 
Madame Sturm, a little weaker perhaps 
than when Grace had left Bonn, was 
unfeignedly pleased to see her niece. 
Most fortunately no hint of the intended 
marriage with Heath had ever been con- 
veyed to the worthy lady, who was 
therefore unable to wound Grace's sus- 
ceptibilities, as otherwise with the best 
intentions she undoubtedly would have 
done, but she prattled away, inveighing 
against the English climate and the 
frivolities of the London season, which, 
she said, had robbed her niece of her 
healthy color, and declaring that the 
plain fare, early hours, and bright at- 
mosphere of Eheinland were necessary 
to set her up again. 

" And as for you. Waller," continued 
the old lady, who had not been in such 
high spirits for months, " I declare it is 
like a gleam of sunshine to see you 
coming into the house again. Now, I 
shall know what it is to be nursed and 
attended to properly. I cannot tell you 
what I have suffered at the hands of 
these clumsy creatures; not one of 
them could remember at what time my 
tonic should be brought to me ; and, as 
for rubbing in a lotion, they were worse 
than nothing at all." 

But it is doubtful whether Madame 
Sturm would have been so joyous, had 
she been aware of the resolution which 
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had, for some time, been forming itself in 
Anne's mind, and which she determined 
to carry out immediately. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

Life among the quiet household in 
the Poppelsdorfer Allee seemed, for 
the first few days after the return of 
the English girls, to go on in its 
usual uneventful round. The decisive 
step Anne Studley had determined up- 
on taking, and which she had been 
brooding over during the journey from 
England, she felt herself compelled to 
defer, at least for some few days. The 
delight which the Frau Professorin did 
not attempt to disguise, at having her 
patient and skilled nurse once more in 
attendance upon her, and the obvious 
assistance which Anne was enabled to 
render tbe old lady in her weak and 
helpless condition, induced her to post- 
pone for a time any declaration of the 
necessity which existed of her quitting 
Bonn, and finally and abruptly breaking 
the bonds which had bound Lpr for so 
long to Grace Middleham, That was 
the step which Anne found herself im- 
pelled to take ; nothing short of so 
sweeping a measure could possibly have 
the effect of restoring to her any ves- 
tige of that peace of mind which she 
had partially recovered during her first 
sojourn at Bonn, but which had now 
once again entirely deserted her. Since 
the scene at Brussels, when she had 
declared to her friend the deceit she 
had practised upon her, Grace's man- 
ner towards her had wholly changed. 
Her rage had probably spent itself dur- 
ing that stormy discussion, for there 
were no further signs of its existence ; 
she was no longer insolent or sarcastic, 
asked no more questions, and made no 
further reference to the conversation 
which had taken place or the occur- 
rences which had led to it, but she per- 
sistently avoided being brought into 
communication of any kind with Anne, 
and more especially took care that she 
should never be left alone with her. 
All the sweet confidence, the pleasant 
colloquy, the talk which needed to be I 



only half spoken — so completely did 
they divine each others thoughts — were 
at an end ; and Anne felt that, instead 
of being, as she had been, Grace's other 
half, she was now merely a pensioner 
upon the bounty of one between whom 
and herself there had fallen the cold 
shadow of misunderstanding, and ^hose 
love for her had entirely passed away. 
In the trials and miseries which she had 
undergone, Anne had been sufficiently 
fumbled, but her natural spirit of in- 
hependence still remained, and she 
delt the impossibility of continuing in 
such a position. Moreover, she had 
an infinite longing — ^such a longing as 
is only known to those who have drunk 
deeply of the cup of worldly misconcep- 
tion and ingratitude, of the rest and 
peace which are only to be found, if 
not in solitude, at least in a complete 
severance from those with whom the 
recent years have been passed, and a 
complete oblivion of them, their words 
and deeds. Her fate was upon her 
she felt, and she must yield to it ; she 
would take an opportunity of having 
one more explanation from Grace, and 
then leaving her forever. 

As to Grace herself, , her condition 
was almost equally pitiable. Her anx- 
iety to avoid any meeting with Anne 
prevented her from frequently visiting 
her aunt's chamber, in which Anne's 
days were almost wholly passed, and the 
professor being, save at the time of the 
mid-day meal, occupied from morning 
till evening at the university, Grace 
had an abundance of time at her dis- 
posal for solitary reflection. The result 
of this, though not favorable to Anne 
— ^for Grace could never forgive the de- 
ceit that had been practised upon her 
in bringing her away from London 
under a false pretext — was, on the 
whole, beneficial. When her natural 
good sense, undisturbed by surround- 
ing influences, came into play, the 
young heiress began to doubt whether 
the passion which she imagined herself 
to entertain for George Heath had any 
real foundation, or whether it was 
merely a passing fancy, evoked princi- 
pally by the difference between him who 
paid her assiduous and deferential court, 
and her other admirers, who seemed to 
think that she should consider herself 
honored by their offers, and encour- 
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aged by the dexterous and never-fail- 
ing laudation of Mrs. Crutchley. Her 
first feeling of liking for Mr. Heath 
had, probably, she thought, originated in 
gratitude for the manner in which, ac- 
cording to the testimony of all, he had 
managed her property; but he had 
been duly paid for that, and had his re- 
ward in the position which he then held. 
He had been very kind to her, it is 
true, on her first arrival in London, and 
it was owing to him that she had been 
emancipated from the dulness to "which 
the ignorant insouciance of her trustees 
would have consigned her, and obtained 
an insight into the inner life of that 
society in which she so much delighted, 
and where she had played so distin- 
guished a part ; but, after all, she re- 
ally knew very little of Mr. Heath — 
much less than of many of those whom 
she was in the habit of meeting daily, 
and who professed themselves devoted 
to her service. And while Grace 
IVIiddleham was in this train of thought, 
the uncomfortable reflection came to 
her that it was by no means impossible 
she had been made a tool of ; that col- 
lusion might have existed between 
Mrs. Crutchley and Mr. Heath for the 
purpose of advancing their mutual in- 
terests, and that there was just a chance 
that, by leaving London, she had been 
saved from an undesirable connactions 
Not that she felt — much less would al- 
low — any gratitude to Anne for the 
part which she had played in these pro- 
ceedings. She might have rescued her 
from the impending alliance with Heath, 
but the alleged magnanimity of the mo- 
tive obtained little credit from Grace. 
The fact that Heath had once been en- 
gaged to her guardian friend could not 
but have its influence ; and then there 
was the unexplained mystery about that 
odious Captain Studley, and all that had 
been done between the interval of her 
parting with Anne at Hampstead and 
meeting her again in Paris ; and al- 
together Grace felt that George Heath 
might be wrong — was wrong, doubtless, 
in writing that extraordinary letter — 
Anne Studley was wrong too. Grace 
did not know which was worse, to bear 
the pangs of wounded friendship or 
of wounded love. Meanwhile her 
cogitations had one result; she ad- 
dressed a letter to Mrs. Crutchley, 



informing that worthy lady that she 
should not return to London for some 
time, and that she should have no fur- 
ther occasion for Mrs. Crutchley's ser- 
vices ; the house in Eaton Place must 
be given up at the end of the term, then 
close at hand, 'until which time she 
could remain there if she chose. The 
letter contained no allusion of any kind 
to Mr. Heath; to mention his name 
would be, Grace felt, to compromise her 
dignity. The reference to her protract^ 
ed absence from London would, prob- 
ably, convey to Mrs. Crutchley all she 
required to know on this point, even if 
she had not already been acquainted 
with what had passed. 

There came a time when, Anne's 
preparations being all complete, and the 
burden of her life, with its constant at- 
tendance in the sick-room, its want of 
sympathy and companionship, its knowl- 
edge of the feeling by which Grace was 
actuated, was greater than she could 
bear, she determined upon carrying out 
the step which she had recently had in 
contemplation. One morning, when 
she had left the Frau Professorin com- 
fortably settled upon her sofa deep in 
the newly-arrived newspaper, she tapped 
softly at Grace's door, and being admits 
ted, founS the heiress in that contempla- 
tive nothing-doing state which had re- 
cently become characteristic of her. 
Grace's cheeks flushed fdr an instant as 
sne saw her visitor ; but she speedily 
recovered herself, and made some ordi- 
nary remark, having responded to which, 
Anne said : 

" I have come to ask you to give me 
a few minutes of your time ; I shall not 
detain you long ; but what I have to say 
must be said at once." 

" My time is not so valuable that you 
need apologize for occupying it," said 
Grace ; " on the contrary, I ought 
rather to be thankful to you for help- 
ing me to get through any portion of 
the dreary day." 

" The reaction after your life in Lon- 
don is doubtless suflSciently unpleasant," 
said Anne, "and I have noticed, with 
great regret, that your - residence here 
seems to have grown distasteful to you. 
There is, however, no reason why it 
should continue ; you are your own mis- 
tress, with the means and power to live 
where you like, and to do what you 
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choose ; and, so far as I am concerned, 
you will be rid henceforth of the clog 
which I may possibly have been upon 
your actions." 

Grace looked up in wonder. 

"I am not aware," she said, "of ever 
having given you any reason to form 
such a thought." 

" You may not be aware of it, and yet 
it may perfectly well have existed," 
said Anne. ** However, what brought 
me here was not to open up any discus- 
sion, but simply to announce to you that, 
for a long time, I have been convinced 
of the impossibility of my continuing in 
the position which I have occupied since 
our return to this house." 

"You are alluding, I suppose," said 
Grace, " to your attendance upon Mad- 
ame Sturm ? You must remember that 
you took her under your care wholly 
of your own free will, and without the 
expression of any wish on my part. If 
those duties are irksome to you, they can 
be discontinued at once." 

" They are not irksome to me ; and I 
should only be too glad to remain in the 
discharge of them," said Anne, "pro- 
vided other circumstances were unaltered 
As it is, however, that is quite impossible. 
My presence in this house originated in 
the fact of my being your chosen friend, 
shielded and sustained by you at a time 
when such protection and sustenance 
were absolutely essential to me. For 
what you did then I must be eternally 
grateful ; but, as I said before, the cir- 
cumstances under which those relations 
existed are entirely changed." 

" Will you explain in what way they 
are changed ? " asked Grace. 

" That, " said Anne, " is easily done. 
I am painfully conscious that the old 
feeling between us is gone, I suppose, for 
ever ; and it is, therefore, impossible for 
me to remain here a mere recipient of your 
bounty, hanging on to the memory of 
something which was once, but is no 
more. What you did for me I accepted 
in the spirit in which it was done, and 
honestly felt no compunction; but I 
have my pride, too, and I should be un- 
worthy of the feeling with which you 
once regarded me, if I were to continue 
an inmate of this house." 

" Does it not occur to you," said Grace, 
in a more gentle tone, " that there is no 
reason why your pride should be wound- 1 



ed, even regarding it in the light in 
which you do ? Do you not see that, 
in fulfilling your present position, and 
rendering invaluable service to Madame 
Sturm, you more than repay me for any- 
thing I may be able to do for you ? " 

" I should be very content to have ful- 
filled that position under other circum- 
stances, and had I not an unfortunately 
vivid recollection of what has gone be- 
fore. As it is, I cannot do so ; I must 
seek another home and a more active life." 

Grace was silent for a moment ; then 
she said, in a somewhat tremulous tone : 

" You are sure that you have well 
considered this step — ^that you are cer- 
tain you are doing right in taking it ? " 

" I have 'been turning it over night 
and day for weeks," replied Anne, " and 
thought of it in all its bearings, and I 
have satisfied myself that I shall be 
doing right." 

There was another pause. Then 
Grace said. " What do you propose to 
do ? where do you intend to go ? " 

" I have convinced myself," said Anne, 
" that any small or temporary change 
would be totally useless, and that to do 
what I wish, and gain the oblivion I hope 
for, it will be necessary for me to divert 
the whole current of my life. I have there- 
fore been making inquiries with regard to 
emigration, and I have been lucky enough 
to find that Herr Schapwinkel, the 
farmer at Derendorf, is about to emi- 
grate with his family to the Western 
States of America. They hope to start 
next week, and they are willing to take 
me with them." 

"You going to America?" cried 
Grace, " to emigrate with a German far- 
mer's family? You, with your educa- 
tion and taste, to be the companion of 
such people ! In what capacity do you 
propose to go, in Heaven's name ? " 

" To do yrhatever I may be able to un- 
dertake ; to make myself generally use- 
ful," said Anne, with a sad smile. 

"Do you know the grasping and 
grinding nature of people of this class ?" 
cried Grace ; " do you know that they 
will take advantage of your being weak 
and unprotected, and, whatever they may 
say to the contrary, they will take the 
first opportunity of reducing you to the 
level of a servant?" 

" I do not think so badly of them as 
that," said Anne ; " and even if I did, I 
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am not sure that it would prevent my 
acceptance of their offer. "There is 
nothing like hard work and a rough 
life to root out old memories, and 
prepare the mind for the proper recep- 
tion of new experiences.'' 

"But have you no defined position 
with them — ^no agreement of what you 
are to do ? " 

"Oh yes," said Anne; "I am to 
teach the children English on the voy- 
age out, and be general interpreter and 
household manager when we first settle 
down. They are rough people, as you 
say, but they are essentially kind and 
honest, and seem to have great con- 
fidence in me." 

" A feeling which you strangely re- 
ciprocate. It is too horrible, Anne, to 
think of your going away to such a 
place, and with such people ; and 
though, of course, I have no right to 
interfere with your actions, or to make 
any objection to anything you may 
choose to do, I do not think it ought to 
be allowed. By-the-way," said Grace, 
suddenly changing her tone, "where 
do these people sail from — ^from Liver- 
pool?" 

" Oh no, said Anne ; " they go out in 
one of the North Grerman Lloyd's steam- 
ers, from Bremen." 

" Then they have nothing to do with 
England ? " said Grace, apparently re- 
lieved. 

" Yes," said Anne ; " I believe they 
put into Southampton, but only for a 
few hours, and of course I should not 
think of going on shore." 

Although in her first startled surprise 
Grace Middlehamhad deprecated Anne's 
avowal of her intention to leave her 
friends and commence a new life, yet, 
when she reflected upon all that had 
passed, and upon the division confess- 
edly existing between those who had 
been so devoted to each other, she 
could not help admitting to herself that 
the course which Anne proposed to 
take was for the best. Grace was 
surprised at Anne's declaration; and 
yet it was not wholly unexpected ; it 
had come to her suddenly, and before 
its time, that was all. For weeks she 
had vainly contended with the painful 
sense of concealment and want of con- 
fidence which had come between them, 
and had had more than one idea of 



going away on a prolonged tour, accom- 
panied by a maid, leaving Anne to 
preside over the household in the 
Poppelsdorfer Allee, and to take care 
of the invalid and the professor. She 
was not yet sure that she would not 
propose such a plan, which, besides 
providing for herself change of scene, 
would have the advantage of securing 
a kind and watchful nurse for Madame 
Sturm, whose helplessness increased 
daily, and would prevent the necessity 
for Anne's going away. That there 
should be a temporary separation be- 
tween them, Grace felt was needful; 
during a spell of absence the asperities 
now existing would be forgotten, and 
the rough edges of recent discussion 
worn down, but there was no earthly 
reason why that separation, instead of 
being temporary, should be eternal; 
or why Anne, in her desire to get 
away, should place herself wholly be- 
yond any chance of recall. The West- 
ern States of America were, in Grace's 
imagination — based upon a perusal of 
Cooper's novels^-entirely given up to 
buffaloes, trappers, Indians, and leather- 
stockinged scouts; and she fully be- 
lieved that Anne, once settled there, in 
the midst of the German family in which 
she proposed to surround herself, might 
be looked upon as dead and buried ; in 
short, that some solution of the difficulty 
was desirable, but some better means to 
the end than those suggested might be 
found. 

These were Grace Middleham's better 
thoughts ; but there were others which, 
not unfrequently, occupied her mind 
and exercised a certain amount of do- 
minion over her. She could not make 
up her mind to forget or forgive the 
deception practised upon her, in bring- 
ing her away from London by false 
representations ; and though, as has 
been said, she occasionally half-admit- 
ted to herself that her supposed passion 
for Heath had no real foundation, and 
was, in reality, tolerably reconciled to 
his loss, she still resented the fact of hav- 
ing been duped. Anne had deceived 
her in that matter, and Grace found it 
impossible to place further confidence 
in her. The thought that her quandam 
friend would not scruple at any further 
deception, had induced Grace to ask 
whether Anne would visit England be- 
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fore sailing for America ; and though, 
at the time, she had been satisfied with 
the reply, yet on thinking over the 
conversation again, and remembering 
Anne's avowal that the ship would 
touch at Southampton, Grace conceived 
the wild idea that Anne had made up 
her mind to take that opportunity of 
seeing or communicating with Heath. 
So possessed was she by this notion, 
that the feeling of jealousy towards 
Anne, of which she had almost cured 
herself, was renewed in fullest force. 
Under the influence of it she almost 
brought herself to believe that the 
whole story of the intended emigration 
was deception ; and that Anne had 
adopted this roundabout means of effect- 
ing her departure, to do away with 
any clue to her future hiding-place, or, 
at least, if she went to America with 
the Schapwinkels, she would be joined 
at Southampton by Heath, and they 
would go together. 

This idea obtained such sway over 
her that, abnegating the self-command 
and the dignity usually so charasteristic 
of her, Grace determined upon testing 
the truth of her belief. Accordingly, 
one morning, when she knew that 
Anne was in attendance on the invalid, 
she entered her aunt's sitting-room, 
where she found not merely Anne, but 
the professor, who was giving an ac- 
count of a musical party at which he 
had been a guest the previous evening, 
and whose utter inability to give any 
information as to the dresses of the 
ladies present was being querulously 
deplored by his wife. After the usual 
salutations, Grace took advantage of a 
pause in the conversation to ask Anne 
whether she had had any letters from 
England that morning. Anne, with 
some astonishment, replied in the nega- 
tive. There was no one in England 
to write to her, and no news thence 
could possibly interest her. 

" I am not so sure of that," said Grace, 
speaking deliberately. " If what I 
hear is true, my informant, who is 
likely to be correct in such matters, 
tells me that changes are about to be 
made in Middleham's Bank." 

" I cannot imagine," said Anne, 
quietly, " that anyone could give you 
information on such a subject. From 
your position, you must necessarily be 



consulted on any proposed alteratiou, 
and nothing could be carried out with- 
out your consent." 

"This," said Grace, "is merely a 
hint of what will later on be brought 
before me officially, I imagine ; at 
present I am supposed to know nothing 
about it." 

" I hope things are not going wrong, 
my dear," said Madame Sturm ; " you 
are not likely to lose any of your mon- 
ey, are you 1 " 

" Oh no, aunt, I trust not," replied 
Grace ; " the hint which I have received 
is that ]Mr. Heath, the manager of 
the bank, and to whom its great pros- 
perity is supposed to be due, and who 
is, I should say, a great friend of — of 
Mrs. Waller's here — is about to give up 
his long-held position, and retire into 
the country, there to lead a rural and 
domestic life." 

" Mr. Heath could not possibly have 
any interest for me," said Anne, coldly. 

" Not even if he were to emigrate to 
America, as has been suggested ?" ask- 
ed Grace suddenly. 

"Not even if he were to emigrate to 
America, " repeated Anne, in measured 
tones, but with flaming cheeks, for the 
shaft had gone home, and she knew the 
motive by which it had been sped. 

"This Mr. Heath must have made 
money, I suppose ? " asked Madame 
Sturm, fortunately coming to the rescue. 

" I — I do not know. I suppose he 
has," said Grace, half dazed, and not 
knowing whether to take Anne's flush 
as a sign of innocence or guilt. 

" Lor' bless you, my dear, of course 
he has," said Madame Sturm ; 'J while 
he has been collecting a fortune for 
you, he has naturally put by a little for 
himself ; and why a man, who has any- 
thing decent to live upon in England, 
can want to go muddling away and 
emigrating to America I cannot under- 
stand." 

" I think, dear Madame Sturm," 
said Anne, rising, quietly crossing the 
room, and seating herself by the invalid's 
bedside, " that I will take this opportu- 
nity of saying what must have come 
sooner or later, and what indeed I had 
made up my mind to mention to you 
within the next day or two. On 
Monday next I am going to say fare- 
well to you — I am going away." 
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"Going away, Waller ! " cried Mad- 
ame Sturm ; " why, bless my soul, you 
have only just come back. Where on 
earth are you going to ? " 

"To the place about which you 
have just been speaking — to America! " 

" To America ? " cried the Frau Pro- 
fessorin, " that is a long way off — ^you 
could scarcely go further." 

" Or fare worse, according to your 
notion," said Anne, with a smile. 

" I do not mean that in all instances," 
said Madame Sturm. " If you have 
any money, as this banking man no 
doubt has — having taken care to feather 
his nest well while he was about it — then 
you had better stop in England ; I shcfuld 
think, from all I have read, that America 
is perhaps the best place for a young 
woman who is poor, and who wants a 
husband — ^not that I mean by that that 
you do, my dear Waller. I dare say, 
though you have never opened your 
mind about it, that you had quite 
enough worry with your first ; but, I 
understand, America is a good place to 
make your fortune in, and the men 
there who take wives look to the women, 
and not to the dovrry which she can 
bring." 

" I have given but little consideration 
to that part of the subject," said Anne, 
" but I feel that I need a more active 
life, and am likely to find it there." 

** Well, I only know I shall be heartily 
sorry to lose you, Waller," said the Frau 
Professorin ; " you have been a real 
treasure to me, and how I shall get on 
without you I do not know. But what 
does Grace say to your going — oh, I 
did not know she had left the room. 
Professor, do you hear Waller leaves 
us next Monday ; she is going to America. 
What do you think of America, 
professor ? " 

The professor's opinion of America 
was not a very high one. He declared 
it to be a country which imported its 
literature, and looking at it from that 
standpoint, he regarded it with great 
contempt. But he, like his wife, was 
much grieved at the threatened loss 
of " Yallere," as he called her, and did 
not shrink from openly expressing his 
regret. 

Monday was the day fixed for Anne's 
departure, and Grace was growing un- 
comfortable as to the leave-taking 
9 



which would have to be gone through. 
Her bitter indignation against h^^ 
former friend still retained its newly- 
acquired hold over her, but she could not 
contemplate the idea of parting for 
ever from one with whom she had been 
so closely allied, without a considerable 
amount of heart, sinking and wretch- 
edness. As the day approached, all the 
memories of their former affection, the 
love of their childish days, the confiden- 
ces of their maturer years, came throng- 
ing upon Grace in such profusion that 
her heart was melted ; and one night in 
the solitude of her chamber, she deter- 
mined to go to Anne and implore that the 
old alliance between them might be re- 
newed. Very early the next morning, 
before the household was astir, she rose 
and wrapping her dressing-gown round 
her, opened her door with the intention 
of proceeding to her friend's room ; 
something which had been placed upon 
the door-handle fell from it at her 
touch. It was a note. Picking it up, 
Grace saw it to be in Anne's hand- 
writing, and read the following lines : — 
" When you receive this, I shall be 
some distance on my road. I have felt 
so unequal to bidding you a personal 
farewell, that I have resorted to this 
means of saying * good-bye' to you for 
ever. I have never had any wish to 
deceive you, and therefore I do not pre- 
tend that the story I told you in answer 
to your inquiry is the true one ;but it is the 
most conclusive explanation for Madame 
Sturm. To you I offer none. Youi 
will never hear of me again, but I shall 
have the satisfaction of carrying with 
me the assurance that I have proved to 
the utmost the gratitude I feel for you, 
— my only friend in the past, the sole 
memory of good and peace which 
remains of one who must henceforth he- 
alone in the world. — A." 



CHAPTER XXIV: 

A MORTAL ACCIDENT. 

Twelve months had passed away 
since Grace Middleham had received 
that farewell letter from Anne Studley 
which had caused so much sorrow both 
to the writer and' the recipient ; twelve 
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months during which certain events, 
not without importance to the princi- 
pal actors in our little drama, had occur- 
red. The King of Terrors had appear- 
ed upon the scene and quietly removed 
one of them. After Anne's departure, 
the good old Frau Professorin, growing 
daily weaker and weaker, and no long- 
er sustained by the real solicitude and 
sympathy which her English attendant 
had bestowed upon her, had gradually 
sunk to her rest, and left a kindly- 
mourned and oft-named blank amongst 
the aesthetic tea circles and the knitting 
coteries of the dear old German town. 
The worthy professor grieved much and 
honestly over his wife's death ; the frac- 
tiousness and irritability of her latter 
days were forgotten, and he only thought 
of her as in the time when she held to 
him with loyal devotion, and refused to 
give way to the pressure brought to 
bear upon her by those who deprecated 
the idea of her alliance with a foreigner, 
and, above all, with a foreigner who had 
only his brains to look to as a means of 
subsistence. The old man felt that, 
so far as the exercise of his profession 
was concerned, life was at an end ; he 
Jiad no heart for the preparation of his 
lectures, and the society of his comrades 
of bygone years could not compen- 
sate hira for the blank desolation of his 
home, rf his niece had remained with 
it him might have been well enough, for, 
almost unconsciously, she had wound 
herself round his large and trusting 
heart, and there was no one now left to 
hira in the world for whom he had such 
affection ; but the dreariness of the 
daily routine in the Poppelsdorfer Allee, 
scarcely supportable while Madame 
Sturm lived, became insufferable after 
her death ; and, so soon as it was possi- 
ble, Grace carried out the intention 
which her aunt's illness alone had in- 
duced her to postpone, and took up her 
abode in England. Before parting 
with her uncle, with a prevision of the 
state into which he would probably fall 
when left to himself, Grace had told 
the professor that, though she could no 
longer remain with him in Germany, it 
was her earnest wish that their lives 
should not be divided, and that shouldhe 
choose to come to p]ngland, he would al- 
ways be welcome to share her home. At 
vthe time it was made, the old man put this 



offer aside with thanks ; he was in the 
first access of his grief just then, and 
a daily visit to the little cemetery outside 
the town seemed to him indispensable ; 
but in the course of a couple of months, 
when he found that what was left of 
the old association had no longer any 
charm for him, and that he was pining 
for his niece's society, he wrote to 
Grace, and receiving in return a pressing 
invitation, he broke up his establish- 
ment, sold his furniture, gave Lisbeth 
a handsome donation, and with his be- 
loved books and pipes started for Eng- 
land. 

When Grace Middleham decided upon 
establishing herself in London, it was 
with no idea of recommencing the life 
which she had led, or endeavoring to re 
new the acquaintanceship which she 
had formed during her first and only 
season there. The glamour of " socie- 
ty," if it had ever existed — and it 
must be allowed that, for a young, 
pretty, and wealthy girl, impressionable 
and much sought after, she had been 
very little fascinated by it — had entire- 
ly died away. She had fully made up 
her mind that the home which she was 
about to make for herself should be 
one in the true sense of the word. 
Her lines would, she hoped, be cast in 
pleasant places ; but not in any of those 
which Mrs. Crutchley, the menibers of 
the Waddledot family, or their friends, 
were likely to frequent. In this view 
Grace had purchased a residence in the 
neutral ground lying between Kensing- 
ton and Bayswater, which has, as yet, not 
fallen into the hands of any enterpris- 
ing builder, and which, dotted here and 
there with a few well-built, costly villas, 
yet contained within itself a sufficiency 
of open garden-ground to allow a man, 
of even small imaginative powers, to 
forget that he is within four miles of the 
roar and bustle of the Strand. In mak- 
ing this selection, Grace was influenced 
by the fact, not merely that she would 
be beyond the sight and sound of those 
with whom she had formerly lived, and 
whose habits, occupations, and subjects 
of discourse would have been inexpress- 
ibly wearying and distasteful to her, but 
that she should be enabled to enjoy a 
certain amount of fresh air, to which 
she had grown accustomed, and a more 
than certain amount of independence, 
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which had become a necessity to her. 
For, while abjuring the balls and set 
dinners, the daily park and promenade, 
and all the set and not-to-be-pretermit- 
ted duties which fashion prescribes, 
Grace had no idea of lapsing into soli- 
tude, or of denying herself a great deal 
of enjoyment in her own way. During 
her short regime at Eaton Place she 
had made the acquaintance of several 
men distinguished in letters and art, 
who combined a love for their profession 
with a taste for society. Is it that the 
Bohemian life immt)rtalized in the 
Newcomes no longer exists? or that, 
having slipped out of it with the pro- 
gress of years, one is apt to imagine of 
it, as of all other things, that they must 
have perished of inanition when we 
deserted them ? Doubtless, thoroughly 
happy days are still spent at Rosherville, 
and rockets shoot up before the eyes of 
admiring thousands at Cremorne, though 
it seems impossible to believe it. Very 
probably the successors of Dick Tinto 
and John James Ridley are still unshorn 
and unkempt, giving to the wearing of 
velvet coats, the smoking of brier-root 
pipes, the drinking of pots of beer, the 
frequenting of some new "haunts," 
where the floor is still sanded, the con- 
versation still bristling with allusions to 
Brown's three-voler, which was " slated ; 
Jones's farce, which was " goosed ; " 
or Robinson's picture, which was 
" rejected " at Burlington House. But 
the original Richard and J. J. of ear- 
ly days know this kind of life no longer ; 
they wear elegant clothes and trim 
beards, and wash themselves regularly ; 
they inhabit lovely villas in Camden 
Hill or St. John's Wood, and have 
handsome studios in squares which are 
anything but Fitzroy ; while their names 
are to be found in the newspaper at the 
fag-end of the list of fashionables at a 
duches&^s reception, and their talk is of 
Shakspeare and the musical-glasses. 

A young lady with ample means has 
no difliiculty, in London, in suiting her- 
seK with such society as she chooses, 
and when Grace had once settled down, 
with her uncle for her companion, it 
was an easy matter to renew the 
acquaintance of her literary and 
artistic friends of former days, and 
through them the circle rapidly spread. 
" Talented people," as they are called 



by the gentilities, who are accustomed 
to regard them with a half-envious, half- 
patronizing feeling, are by no means 
averse to the charms of good living, of 
which they are more appreciative, as 
the viands and wines on which the said 
gentilities usually regale their lions are 
generally but moderate in quality. 
Miss Middleham's table was plentifully 
supplied, and with the best of every- 
thing ; and there was a pleasant Bohe- 
mianism about the establishment — the 
Bohemianism of cleanliness and respect- 
ability, as distinguished from that of 
dirt and indecorum — a liberty which 
never slipped into license, an immunity 
from conventional rule which was never 
permitted to become too lax or too 
revolutionary, and which harmonized 
entirely with the tastes of the visitors. 
To the " Hermitage " — for such was, 
on the lucus a non lucendo principle, 
the name of the villa — came men 
celebrated iii all the various walks of 
literature and art. Travellers and 
men of science, rarely looked upon by 
ordinary mortals save at the gatherings 
of the Geographical or Royal Societies, 
were found strolling about Miss Mid 
dleham's pretty grounds, or chatting 
in her pretty rooms, brought thither by 
their highly-esteemed fellow laborer 
Professor Sturm, with whose writings 
they were familiar, with whom they had 
long corresponded, and whom they were 
only too pleased to meet in the flesh. 
Dr. Grumph, who had been so many 
times lost in the interior of Africa, and 
whose prolonged absence from his home 
at Islington were reported to be caused 
by the terror excited in his scientific 
bosom by Mrs. Grumph, a Scotch lady 
of weird aspect and acrid tongue ; Major 
Shotover, the ex-dragoon, who had 
several times nearly discovered the 
Niger, who, it was whispered, had for 
months habitually lived on steaks cut 
from the living animal, which found 
itself none the worse for the operation, 
and whose ordinary Eastern travelling 
costume was stated to be a lump of 
grease placed on the top of his head, 
and nothing more ; Stratum, the great 
geologist, who, being on one occasion 
benighted and befogged, and without 
the slightest definite notion as to' his 
whereabouts, happily thought of the 
expedient of grubbing-up, and placing 
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in his mouth a portion of the earth's 
crust, aud immediately, by its taste, 
recognized that he was at Isleworth ! 
These and other eminent lights of 
science, for the most part snuffy old 
gentlemen in ill-fitting clothes, came to 
the Hermitage at the invitation of the 
professor, and were warmly welcomed 
by its mistress. Thither, also, came 
Glaucus Murray, bright and handsome 
as an ancient Greek, with his classical 
profile and his curling perfumed locks, 
charming equally men and women by 
the delicacy of his compliments aijd the 
enforced attention wliich he paid to all ; 
and with him, of course, came his never- 
failing eompanion, Odin Furs ten wald, 
a thorough Englishman, despite his 
Northern names — a hearty giant, rough 
as Esau's hands, but loving his art, and 
holding a good position in it. Came 
also Scumble, R. A., whom his friends 
delighted to call the modern Hggarth, 
an appellation with which he was 
himself not dissatisfied ; and the great 
Wogg, who from constantly painting 
Charles the Second, had become some- 
thing like Mm, especially as regards his 
complexion ; and occasionally, but not 
often, Tom Dalton, greatest of them all, 
who painted portraits like Gains- 
borough and landscapes like Constable, 
who was too highly placed and too 
magnanimous to know what envy or 
jealousy meant, and who walked in and 
out among the crowd like a great New- 
foundland dog, with a kind word or 
an encouraging smile for the smallest 
of the craft. 

It was at Miss Middleham's, too, that 
Scratchley, the great social caricaturist, 
not merely received suggestions for the 
famous woodblocks which made the 
fortune of Mr. Jollett's comic periodi- 
cal, but covertly made many capital 
sketches of the persons figuring therein. 
Nor was literature without its repre- 
sentatives. Besides Mr. JoUett, who 
there had ample opportunity of prac^ 
tising that art of hand-shaking which, 
alone, had raised him to eminence in 
his profession, a frequent attendant was 
young Mr. O'Rourke, whose delightful 
novels of Irish life were just then 
beginning to attract attention to their 
author. The outside world was aston- 
ished to find that Mr. O'Rourke was an 
extremely dull young man, who how- 



ever well he might write, distantly mu- 
tated his famous countryman in talking 
" like poor Poll." Nor were they less 
astonished on having pointed out to 
them the writer of those trenchant at- 
tacks on society in the Scarifier, which 
were popularly attributed to a well- 
known caustic wit, but were really the 
work of a consumptive curate in Shore- 
ditch. 

These, and other people of the same 
kind, composed the society at the Her- 
mitage, and acknowledged Grace as 
their queen, or rather as the female 
president of their republic ; and her life, 
on the whole, was tolerably happy. 
One great source of her delight was, 
that she had been able to provide for 
her uncle an existence far more enjoy- 
able than any he had previously known. 
With the British Mnseum at his com- 
mand in the morning, the Royal 
Institution in the afternoon, and either 
a nebulous discussion with brother 
philosophers in his own rooms, or a 
part in the general conversation with 
Grace's guests in the evening, the pro- 
fessor was in a perfect paradise. As 
for herself, Grace had her own time at 
her disposal, and managed to employ it 
pleasantly. Although she had become 
the occupant of an hermitage and had 
renounced fashionable society, Grace 
Middleham had no intention of giving 
up the world ; she had her carriages 
and horses, got through a good deal of 
visiting, and daily took long rides 
through the lonely London suburbs, 
so little known to most dwellers in the 
metropolis. Very rarely she came 
across any of those whom she had 
known during her tenure of the house 
in Eaton Place ; and though all such 
were anxious for a renewal of the 
acquaintance, knowing as they thor- 
oughly well did, that Grace's state was 
still unchanged, she, while perfectly 
polite, managed to decline the proffered 
honor. 

It must not be imagined that, pleasant 
and interesting as her life then was, 
Grace Middleham had forgotten her 
early days, or the friend who had so 
faithfully shared her childish joys and 
sorrows. The one bitter drop in 
her cup of happiness was her remem- 
brance of Anne Studley, the singular 
circumstances which had estranged 
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them and the mysterious mamier in 
which Anne had disappeared. Often 
and often during the long watches of 
the night Grace lay awake, wondering 
what had been the fate of that strange 
girl, who had given up all that consti- 
tuted the pleasure of existence to 
rescue her friend from what she 
conceived to be an impending doom. 
That Anne had emigrated to America 
with the German family, Grace never 
believed for an instant ; that, according 
to the statement in Anne's letter, had 
been a story confessedly concocted for 
the purpose of satisfying any affection- 
ate scruples which poor Madame Sturm 
might have felt at Anne's departure, 
and it had accomplished its object. 
The sad refrain of that letter, " alone 
in the world," haunted Grace Middle- 
ham with terrible iteration. She her- 
self was solitary in the sense that she 
had no friend to share her confidences — 
no one dearer than a friend whom she 
could look to for love and protection. 
Her wealth had not brought her these 
blessings, but, at all events, it had sur- 
rounded her with cOmforts, and, so to 
speak, with happiness; while Anne, 
delicate, sensitive, " alone in the 
world," must combat with that world 
unaided and uncountenanced, and must 
be dependent on her own exertions for 
her daily, bread. Quietly and without 
letting any one know what she was 
doing, Grace had made such inquiries 
after her friend as seemed to her de- 
sirable. So far as was consistent with 
safety, she had taken into her confi- 
dence some members of the detective 
police, and of the members of that ex- 
official body who devote themselves 
to the solution of mysteries. On 
several occasions she had inserted in 
the Times an advertisement commenc- 
ing with the old catchword "Tocsin," 
and calling upon A. S. to communicate 
with her friend at an address then 
indicated, but without avail. After the 
non-successes of these last attempts, 
Grace's heart grew sore indeed, for she 
thought that, if Anne had seen them, 
she would have understood theta to 
convey the assurance that her devotion 
and self-sacrifice were now appreciated 
in their integrity, and that she would 
have found herself at liberty to respond 
to the appeal, the wounded pride would 



have been healed, the spirit of independ- 
ence which could brook no acceptance 
of favors without making some return 
for them would, Grace, thought, have 
been pacified by these words ; and when 
she found that her advertisement was 
without response, she was forced to the 
sad conclusion that Anne Studley was 
beyond her reach, and that the chances 
were that she would never look upon 
her old friend's face again. 

One summer afternoon Grace took it 
into her head that she should like to 
drive over to Hampstead, and look at 
the scenes where her school-days had 
been passed. She had been thinking 
of Anne a good deal that morning, and 
her impulse prompted her, as far as 
possible, to renew the old association. 
Chapone House, under its original title, 
existed no longer; it had become the 
North- Western University for ladies, 
where* diplomas were granted, and 
degrees conferred, under the auspices 
of learned professors. The worthy old 
ladies who had so long presided over 
it, in its earlier and humbler days, had 
retired upon their savings, eked out by 
a subscription from their former pupils, 
to which Grace had liberally contributed. 
But although the old-fashioned red-brick 
house had been changed into a stuccoed 
building, the grounds and the neighbor- 
hood were scarcely altered, and, descend- 
ing from her carriage, Grace easily 
found the spot where she and Anne 
had been seated, on that momentous 
evening when Mr. Heath arrived with 
the tidings of her uncle's murder. 
What had they not all gone through 
since then ? The memory of that time 
seemed more of a dream than a reality, 
and occupied Grace's attention the 
whole way home; and she was still 
brooding over the subject, when a 
sudden swerving of the carriage and a 
loud cry called her to herself. 

" What is it ? " she cried to the foot- 
man, who was rapidly descending from 
the box. 

" Nothing, mum," said the man ; " at 
least not much, I think — only an acci- 
dent. A person who tried to cross just 
in front of the horses has been knocked 
down. Not Thomas's fault, mum, I 
can assure you." 

" Let me out," said Grace, quickly. 
" I will see what it is for myself." 
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An old man was being propped up 
by two of the bystanders, who had just 
withdrawn him from the horses* feet 
Shabbily dressed, pinched and poverty 
stricken, his pallid face marked here 
and there with blotches, his eyes were 
closed and he was insensible, the blood 
trickling from a wound in his forehead. 

" Is he much hurt ? " asked Grace, 
bending over the prostrate figure, 

" Can't say, mum," said the person 
against whose knee the old man was 
reclining; "no bones broke, I should 
say; but he seems to have had an 
awkward one on the head." 

" Run right between the horses' legs, 
mum," said the coachman, bending 
forward from his box, and touching 
his hat. " Just as I was bringing 'em 
round through the gates I see tliis party, 
and I halloed to him, but he didn't take 
no notice, and give a kind of stagger, and 
it was a mercy we wasn't over him, 
wheels and all." 

" Let him be taken indoors instantly ; 
carry him into my morning-room, and 
lay him on the sofa." 

" Wouldn't it be better, mum," said 
the butler, who had by this time joined 
the group, "if the sofa was brought 
into the hall, the party being bleeding 
profuse, and likely to make the furni- 
ture in a mucky state?" 

"Better let me and my mate take 
him to the 'orspittle," said a man in 
the crowd, immediately scenting a job. 
** We have got a barrow here which we 
could lay him on, or, if that was con- 
sidered too open, we might run him 
down to St. George's in a cab." 

" The poor man is not in a condition 
to be moved," said Grace ; " let him be 
carried indoors at once." 

A mattress was fetched from the 
house, and the sufferer, being laid upon 
it, was carried indoors by the two men 
who had first attended to him. The 
butler, still active in the interest of the 
furniture, directed them to deposit their 
burden in the hall. The old man con- 
tinued silent and senseless ; he opened 
his eyes once and looked vacantly 
around, but closed them afgain immedi- 
ately. 

"Excuse me saying that you had 
better have the party taken to the 
'orspittle," said the butler ; " it is close 
upon seven o'clock, the ladies and 



gentlemen will be coming to dinner, 
and to see him laying in the hall in 
this way is, to say the least of it, arbi- 
trary." 

" The man cannot be moved, Jen- 
nings," said Grace, shortly; "let bun 
remain where he is." 

"Then, mum, hadn't James better 
run for a doctor. Mr, Pettigrew is on 
the terrace, close at hand." 

" There is no occasion for that ; Mr. 
Burton is coming to dinner, and will be 
there immediately : he is always punc- 
tual. You and James lift this mattress 
into my morning-room out of the bustle 
and confusion of the hall." 

This had scarcely been done when a 
Hansom-cab drove up, from which Mr. 
Burton alighted. He was a tall, good- 
looking young man, with curling chest- 
nut hair and breezy whiskers, and clear 
blue eyes. The expression of his face 
was at once honest and clever, and 
there was a good deal of firmness 
in the mouth. Firmness and unflinch- 
ing zeal had been the making of hun, 
for without them he might have 
been a poor country apothecary, instead 
of being regarded as one of the most 
rising London surgeons. The only 
child of a widowed mother, with but 
a small pittance, he came up to town 
to walk the hospitals with a determina- 
tion of succeeding in the profession 
which had been his dying father's wish 
he should pursue. Charles Burton's 
own tastes lay rather in the legal 
direction. When a boy he had taken 
every opportunity of attending the 
assizes in the county town in which 
they lived, and had been captivated by, 
and envious of, the eloquence of the 
forensic leaders ; but his father's wish 
was to him law, and he accepted the 
" Middlesex" as his fate. Soon he got 
interested in his work, and interest 
begat liking ; his intellect had always 
been clear and sound, and by the aid 
of high courage and singular manual 
dexterity, though not yet thirty years 
of age, he had made his name. Pro- 
fessor Sturm, too, took great interest 
in physiology, had made Mr. Burton's 
acquaintance at the house of a profes- 
sional friend, and had been much 
struck by the young man's cleverness 
and modesty. Mr. Burton made an 
equally favorable impression on Grace, 
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to whom he was soon introduced, and 
at the time of the occurrence of this 
accident, he was a frequent visitor at 
the Hermitage. 

*^ I am so glad to see you, Mr. Bur- 
ton," said Grace, advancing with ex- 
tended hand ; " we have had an accident 
— an unfortunate man has been knock- 
ed down by my carriage horses, and 
although the wheels did not pass over 
him, I fear he may be seriously hurt. 
I have had him carried into the little 
room there, and shall be much obliged 
if you will examine him and give me 
your opinion upon him." 

IVIr. Burton entered the room and 
closed the door carefully behind him. 
In the course of ten minutes he came 
out, looking somewhat grave. 

" I was right," said Grace, who had 
been anxiously expecting him; "the 
poor man is seriously injured ? " 

" It is impossible to say how seriously 
at present, from such a cursory examina- 
tion," said Mr. Burton, " but undoubt- 
edly he is in a bad way ; not so much 
from the actual effects of this accident, 
but that he has evidently been a free 
liver ; his blood is in a bad state from 
drink, and there is every danger of 
erysipelas setting in. My advice is 
that he should be at once moved to the 
hospital." 

" I trust that you will not think that 
necessary," said Grace, quickly. "I 
feel that the responsibility of the acci- 
dent rests upon me. It was my car- 
riage by which the mischief was done ; 
and it is my wish that he should remain 
in this house, and be cared for and 
tended at my expense." 

" I would give way to you, my dear 
Miss Middleham, if I had nothing 
further to urge," said Mr. Burton; 
" but for the man's own sake, I think 
it necessary that he should be taken to 
St. Yitus's. There the means and 
appliances of cure, or, at least, of relief, 
are better than they can be at any 
private house; and, as his is a case 
which requires a constant and skilful 
nursing, be persuaded by me. If you 
will order round your carriage, the 
professor and I will take him to the 
hospital, and leave him in charge of 
the house-surgeon, who is an old friend 
of mine, and who will take every care 
of him." 



" And you will come back and tell 
us the result of your mission ? " said 
Grace. v 

" Certainly, ii you wish it, said Mr. 
Burton ; " though, I fear, I shall have 
no very cheering report to bring." 

Two hours afterwards Mr. Burton 
returned. He said that the further 
examination of the patient confirmed 
his first impression ; he had received 
some internal injuries which were con- 
sidered to be of a serious character, 
and the setting in of erysipelas was 
greatly feared. 

" Poor creature ! " said Grace, ". I 
cannot help feeling myself responsible 
for anything that may happen to him. 
Is any thing known of him? where he 
comes from ? who he is ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Burton, " he came 
to himself for about ten minutes, and 
Channell, the house-surgeon, spoke to 
him. He could not make out where 
he was, nor did he know how the 
accident occurred, but he seems an 
educated kind of man, and he said that 
his name was Studley." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

CAPTAIN STUDLET's LAST WORDS. 

Clement Burton was a man of 
the time. In these days he who would 
succeed in any secular profession must 
not content himself with mastering its 
details ; he must have some knowledge, 
however superficial, of everything that 
is passing round him, must be seen 
here and there ; must be known and 
spoken of. There is a touch of char- 
latanism in all this, perhaps, which may 
be distasteful to the earnest and the 
thoughtful ; but it is essential to their 
welfare and success, and they do well 
to give in to it, and to glide easily 
along with the current. After leav- 
ing Miss Middleham's that evening, 
Clement Burton had made his bow to 
a great lady of fashion, who was enter- 
taining the political world and its hang- 
ers-on, and had been seen later on at a 
club frequented by the better portion of 
the gilded youth of the period ; but he 
was up the next morning betimes, and by 
nine o'clock had made his round of the 
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patients in the immediate neighborhood, 
had swallowed his breakfast, and was 
skimming the contents of the various 
newspapers preparatory to receiving the 
visitors, whose knocks were already re- 
sounding through the house. When he 
had dismissed the last of his patients, 
he started o£E to meet Miss Middleham, 
by appointment, at St. Vitus's, looking 
in for a few minutes at the private view 
of a picture exhibition on his way ; and 
with all this he was as fresh and un- 
wearied, on his arrival at the hospital, 
as though he had just risen from his 
bed.. 

Grace Middleham was punctual to the 
time, though the night had been to her 
a sleepless one. The news brought by 
Mr. Burton on his return, that the suf- 
ferer was the father oi a friend whom 
she once so tenderly loved, and whose 
disappearance she constantly deplored, 
affected her very deeply. There seem- 
ed to be a kind of fatality connecting 
her with the Studleys, and the only 
bright gleam in Grace's dark thoughts 
was caused by a ray of hope that, 
through this accidental rencontre, she 
might once more be brought into com- 
munication with Anne. A slight ray 
indeed, when she remembered that, at 
the time of their Inhabiting the German 
household together, Anne could not 
say positively whether her father was or 
was not alive; but yet Grace had a 
kind of presentiment that out of this 
evil good would come, and she went to 
her appointment with Clement Burton 
in a hopeful spirit, the reason for which 
she could have explained to none, and 
scarcely could understand herself. 

Mr. Burton received her at the door 
of the hospital, and conducted her to 
the house-surgeon's room. " My friend 
Channell wishes us to stop here. Miss 
Middleham," he said, "until he has 
finished his rounds ; he will be done in 
a few minutes, and will bring us the 
last report about the patient." 

" How is the poor man doing ? " ask- 
ed Grace. 

" About as badly as possible," replied 
Mr. Burton. " There is no use in con- 
cealing from you, Miss Middleham, 
what Channell has just told me ; the 
old man's life is to be counted by hours. 
Do not shrink; he could have lived 
but a very little time, even if this acci- 



dent had not occurred to him. He has 
been for a long time in a deep decline, 
and the end was very close at hand." 

" Does he suffer much ? " . asked 
Grace, to whose eyes the tears had 
risen. 

" Scarcely at all,** said Mr. Burton ; 
" the injury done yesterday was to the 
spine. I have heard no particulars 
from Channell or the nurses, but he is 
probably lying in a comatose state, not 
knowing that his life is ebbing away." 

" I have a strong desire to see and 
speak to him," said Grace; ",do you 
think it would be possible ? " 

" We can ask Channell when he 
comes," said Mr. Burton. " There can 
be no objection to your seeing him; 
but, as to the speaking, I doubt wheth- 
er he would be found in a state for 
much conversation." 

At this point Mr. Channell, a bluff 
practical young man, entered the room. 
Introduced to Miss Middleham, he im- 
mediately began to prove his practi- 
cality by offering sherry, and produced 
a black bottle from a cupboard, the 
open door of which revealed glimpses of 
a large assortment of railway literature, 
a pair of boxing-gloves, and a choice 
collection of brier-root pipes. 

" And how is the patient, Channell ? " 
asked Burton, when the proffered re- 
freshment had been declined. 

" Case of hooks, sir," replied Mr. 
Channell, who had helped himself. 
" You will excuse me taking a toothful 
of sherry and a buscuit, Miss Middle- 
ham, but I have been at it since five 
A.M., when I was knocked up by a com- 
pound fracture, and I have been on the 
grind ever since — ^to say nothing of 
taking my turn with a man who has 
had an overdose of laudanum, and who 
has been run up and down the back- 
yard between two fellows for the last 
three hours." 

" Tell us about this man whom I 
brought in last night, Channell," said 
Burton, marking the look of astonish- 
ment on Grace's face. " Which of the 
nurses is in attendance on him ? " 

" Well, my boy, not your particular 
pet, Mrs. Gaynor," said Mr, Channell, 
still with his mouthful. *^ You have 
stolen her away for that special case 
which you are keeping so snug in the 
suburbs. Oh, I don't want to interfere 
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with you, old man," he continued, 
noticing, but misunderstanding a mo- 
tion of the hand which Burton made. 
" She would be thrown away, I know, 
in a case like this. Mrs. Oliver, who is 
the * surgery ' just now, has got this old 
gentleman in hand, and is taking very 
great care of him." 

As Mr. Channell again turned to the 
cupboard for refreshment purposes, 
Clement Burton, lowering his voice, said 
to Grace : " The case which he men- 
tioned in the suburbs is a very sad 
one, which I have intended in bringing 
under your notice, and of which I will 
speak to you some other time. By-the 
way, Channell," he continued in a loud- 
er tone, '* Miss Middleham is anxious 
to see the patient, and to talk to him ; 
I suppose there would be no ob- 
jection ? " 

"Not the least in the world, so far 
as I am concerned," said Mr. Channell. 
"Of course. Miss Middleham knows 
what to expect — ^not a very lively sight, 
the Accident Ward — but there is no 
accounting for taste." 

" This is not a mere gratification of 
idle curiosity, my good fellow, you may 
take my word for that," said Mr. Bur- 
ton, in a sharp tone. " Miss Middle- 
ham doubtless has her reasons for what 
she proposes. Is Mr. Studley wander- 
mg still?" 

" Not the least ; sensible as a judge 
and patient as Job," said the house sur- 
geon. " He won't be able to talk much ; 
but, in regard to his senses, he is as fit 
as a fiddle." 

" We will go to him then, please," 
said Mr. Burton, and they started forth, 
Mr. Channell leading the way. 

The " sister " in charge of the ward 
came out at their entrance from the lit- 
tle sanctum partitioned off for her use in 
one corner of the room, and after ex- 
changing a few words with the house 
surgeon, accompanied them to the bed- 
side which they were seeking. As 
they passed down between the rows of 
beds, the poor patients gazed at them 
with their sunken eyes in wonder. 
To such as had any connection with 
life still left, to those whose glazed looks 
were not fixed upon the ceiling, Grace's 
presence there was a matter of astonish- 
ment. It was not the regular visiting 
day — they knew that — or their friends 



would have come to see them ; but 
they were too weak to look long or to 
speculate at all; and the poor pinch- 
ed faces — more masks than faces for 
the most part, so completely had the 
usual expression faded out of them 
— sank back upon the pillows and the 
poor feeble brain busied itself no more. 

" This is my case," said the house- 
surgeon, as he stopped at the bedside. 
" Mr. Studley, here is a lady come to 
see you." 

The old man started, and raised him- 
self as rapidly as his injury would per- 
mit. Grace, as she seated herself in 
the chair close by, heard him murmur, 
" Anne," and marked the look of dis- 
appointment which came over him as 
his eyes fell upon her. Then he mut- 
tered, " No ; Anne's dead ! " and re- 
lapsed into quiet. 

" I am the lady by whose horses you 
were knocked down yesterday, Mr. 
Studley," said Grace, in trembling 
tones, " and I am come to tell you how 
grieved I am at the accident, and to ex- 
press my earnest wish that you should 
be supplied with everything that can 
possibly be of any service to you." 

" You are very good," said the old 
man, with a ghastly endeavor to throw 
something of his former tone of gallan- 
try into his piping voice. "You are 
very good, but there is really no occa- 
sion for you to trouble yourself ; it was 
an accident, -due, I daresay, as much to 
my own stupidity as to anything else ; 
and as to being cared for, the good peo- 
ple here let me want for nothing." 

" Are you in any pain just now, Mr. 
Studley ? " asked the house-surgeon. 

" No, sir, no," said the old man. " I 
cannot, as you are aware, move from 
this position, but I feel no actual pain." 

" Would you like me to read to you ?" 
asked Grace. 

'* You are very kind," said the captain, 
with some hesitation, eyeing the Bible 
which the nurse had handed to the vis- 
itor ; " and I shall be very much obliged 
to you. Your voice is soft and sympa- 
thetic, and I am sure to enjoy it." 

The house-surgeon hurried off to his 
other engagements, and Mr. Burton also 
took his leave, promising to meet Miss 
Middleham at the hospital the next day. 

So soon as they were alone together, 
Grace opened the book and commenced 
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reading from the Gospel of St. John. 
The old man listened, at first carelessly, 
then eagerly. The light, worldly ex- 
pression which he had endeavored to 
assume died out of his face, which for 
some time bore in its place the reflex 
of strong emotion ; gradually the eyes 
closed, and the sharp-outlined features 
sank into repose. Then Grace took 
her leave, telling Sister Oliver to expect 
her the following day. 

The next morning Mr. Burton was 
in attendance, and received Grace as 
she alighted from her carriage at the 
hospital-door. In answer to her ques- 
tion as to how the patient was progress- 
ing, he said, " I am sorry to say that 
he is decidedly worse. From what 
Sister Oliver tells me, he seems to have 
been greatly excited by your visit. 
After you were gone he inquired your 
name, and when he learned it was much 
troubled, and expressed the greatest 
anxiety to see you again. This morn- 
ing, although much weaker, he is some- 
what sustained by excitement, and has 
already once or twice asked if you had 
arrived." 

" That is quite intelligible," said 
Grace, quietly " I am acquainted with 
some passages in this poor man's life, 
as he doubtless knows — matters which 
I will explain to you hereafter, Mr. 
Burton, and take your advice upon. 
Now, perhaps, we had better go to him 
at once." 

When they reached the bedside, 
Grace noticed a great change in the 
aspect of the patient : his face looked 
thinner and more pinched, and there 
was an eager, restless light in l^s eyes, 
and a quivering motion of the lips, 
which it seemed impossible for him to 
control. He struggled to raise himself 
as his visitors approached ; but his 
strength was unequal to the effort, and 
he lay helpless on the pillow. Still his 
lips moved, and Grace bent over him, 
to catch what he said. 

" Alone — all alone ! " 

" Not so," said Grace, kindly. " We 

are here with you ; we " But an 

impatient movement of his hand inter- 
rupted her. 

"Go— go — away," were his broken 
words ; his finger pointing, at the same 
time, to Clement Burton, who stood by 
the bedside. 



" He has something to say to you 
which I am not to hear," whispered Mr. 
Burton to her. "I will withdraw, 
but shall remain within call; he is 
merely kept up now by unnatural ex- 
citement, and might swoon at any mo- 
ment." 

"We are alone now," said Grace, 
bending over the bed ; " if there is any- 
thing you wish to say to me." 

" Closer— closer," he said, with a 
downward motion of his hand. Grace 
bent her head until it almost touched 
the pillow, bringing her ear to the old 
man's mouth. Then he whispered, 
"Are you the Miss Middleham who 
went to school with my daughter Anne !" 

" Yes, " replied Grace, in the same 
tone, "I am; she was my dearest 
friend." 

" A good girl," he moaned. Then, a 
sharp spasm sweeping over his face, " I 
killed her ! I drove her to her death." 

" Stay," said Grace, remembering 
her old suspicions, which Anne would 
never verify or speak about. , " What- 
ever you may have done, you are, as I 
believe, wrongfully accusing yourself 
now. So far as I know, Anne is not 
dead." 

" Oh yes," he moaned, feebly. "Hunt- 
ed out of life, she drowned herself — 
long ago, at Boulogne." 

" Not so," said Grace, quickly ; " she 
escaped thence to Paris, where she met 
me. For more than a year afterwards 
we lived together in Germany ; she all 
the time in dread of discovery by you, 
or 6ome one who had known her in 
former days." 

" Anne alive ! " the old man cried, 
with another fruitless attempt to raise 
himself. " She is not with you now, 
or she would be here." Then, his 
voice sinking to the faintest whisper, 
" Or, perhaps — ^perhaps — she won't for- 
give me ? " 

" Do not think that," said Grace, 
eagerly, "do not think that. If she 
knew of the position in which you are 
placed, she would be here at your bed- 
side ; but she is not living with me 
now; I have not seen her for months." 

" You — you did not desert her," he 
muttered, with an imploring look ; " you 
are too much of an angel for that." 

"No," said Grace, "she left me; I 
will tell you how, I came to England 
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without her, and, all unknown to her, 
was engaged to be married to a Mr. 
Heath — George Heath." 

A sharp cry broke from the old man's 
lips, and rang through the ward. Mr. 
Burton hurried to the bed ; but Stud- 
ley, recovering himself, signed that he 
should retire. " I will fetch him a cor- 
dial," whispered the surgeon. " And, 
see, my good friend," he added, address- 
ing the patient, " you must not speak 
again until you have swallowed a 
draught which I will bring you." 

"I could not help it," murmured 
Studley, when they were alone together. 
" That villain's name — Tell me more." 
" Hush 1 " whispered Grace ; " you 
must mind the doctor's orders." And 
with a childlike obedience he held his 
peace, and fell a-thinking. 

It had come to him at last, then ! 
He was dying, he knew that. Dying 
in a hospital bed, he, Ned Studley, who 
had once — That was a strange fate 
that sent his death to him through the 
means of the niece of the man he had 
helped to rob. Old Middleham — ^and 
Loddonford — and Anne's face at the 
window ! What did they say about 
Anne ? — that she was not dead. He 
was glad to hear that. It was a relief 
to think that her self-destruction could 
not be laid to him. And yet, what 
could have becoine of her ? How could 
this fair young girl at his bedside be 
associated with that villain Heath ? — 
He must know all I 

The cordial came just in time, and 
restored the consciousness which was 
fast ebbing. As soon as Mr. Burton 
had administered it he retired, and again 
left Grace alone with the patient. " Do 
you wish me to tell you more about 
Anne ? " she said. . " Are you sure you 
are strong enough to hear it ? " 

" Yes," he muttered, " go on — let me 
know all." 

" I told you that I was engaged to 
Mr. Heath," Grace continued. " At 
first, I did not mention the fact to Ajine, 
but there was no necessity that I knew 
of for keeping the matter secret, and I 
wrote to inform her of it. She was 
then living in the German home which 
we had made for ourselves with my 
old aunt, but within a week of my 
writing she appeared before me in my 
London house. She told me that my 



aunt, who had long been ill, was in a dy- 
ing state, and desired particularly to see 
me ; and her pleadings had such effect on 
me, that I consented to return with her to 
Germany. We started, but when we were 
arrived at Brussels, she confessed that 
she had been deceiving me, and that the 
real object of her taking me away from 
London was to break off my engage- 
ment with George Heath, and place me 
beyond his power." 

A sigh of relief broke from the old 
man, and a smile played over his lips. 

" She told me she had seen Mr. 
Heath," Grace continued, " and by some 
influence, which was tg me inexplicable, 
and about which she would say nothing, 
she had induced him to give up all 
claim to my hand — nay, more, she show- 
ed me a letter in which he voluntarily 
abandoned the engagement." 

" Good girl ! " murmured the old man, 
" always brave — ^always true ! " 

" Yes," said Grace ; " I have come to 
think since, that by that act Anne ren- 
dered me the greatest possible service, 
and prevented my life from becoming 
a burden and a misery to me. But I 
did not think so then ; I was utterly 
annoyed with what I chose to consider 
her interference with my plans. She 
confessed that, during the time when 
she and you were together after her 
leaving school, she had known Mr. 
Heath, and been engaged to him, and 
this knowledge rendered me doubly 
angry. I vainly endeavored to hide 
my feelings, but it was impossible. Anne 
saw that I was hurt and wounded, and 
a coldness grew up between us which 
both felt was unbearable. One morn- 
ing she disappeared, leaving behind her 
a letter informing me that she could 
endure the existing state of things no 
longer, and that search for her would 
be useless, as she had determined hence- 
forth to be alone in the world. From 
that day to this, though I have taken 
every possible means to learn her where- 
abouts, I have heard nothing of her." 

Before she ceased speaking, Grace's 
voice was broken, and her cheeks were 
wet with tears. The old man, too, was 
strongly moved. Bending her ear close 
towards him, Grace could catch the 
words, " My poor Anne ; my brave 
girl!" 

" Shall I call the doctor ? " said Grace, 
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looking with alarm at the change in his 
face, over which an ashy grayness was 
spreading. 

" No," he muttered, " not yet ; listen 
to me ; I can tell you the secret of 
Anne's influence over that villain, and 
where she had the power of making 
him desist from his plan. Anne — ^my 
poor Anne, is George Heath's wife." 

" Ilis wife ? " repeated Grace, almost 
inarticulately, her tongue and lips be- 
coming suddenly parched. " Anne mar- 
ried to George Heath? When was 
this brought about ? Was it of her own 
free will ^ Tell me, I implore you." 

But the excitenaent of the news which 
he had heard, conibined with the effort 
of speaking, had been too much for the 
old man, and he lay back upon the pil- 
low, seemingly without the power of 
utterance. Once or twice his lips parted 
and his eyes opened, but the attempt 
to rouse himself was ineffectual, and 
with a deep sigh he swooned away. 

Grace beckoned to Mr. Burton, who 
was by her side in an instant. His 
glance at her betrayed some astonish- 
ment at finding her so much distressed, 
but his attention was at once absorbed 
by the patient, to whom he administered 
restoratives. 

After a time the old man revived, 
and seeing Grace at his bedside, he 
made a further effort to speak to her. 

But here Clement Burton intervened, 
" I must assert my authority now," he 
whispered, " my dear Miss Middleham, 
and you must go away," he said. " This 
poor creature is in a most critical state, 
and perfect repose is essential to him." 

" May I not ask him one question ? " 
said Grace. 

" Not one," said Mr. Burton. " If 
you do not mind confiding it to me, I 
will promise you that, should he at all 
be in a fit state to reply, it shall be put 
to him." 

" I want to know two things from 
him," said Grace. " When was Anne 
Studley married to George Heath, and 
where ? " 

" You may rely upon my asking him," 
said Mr. Burton. " I do not suggest 
that you should come here to-morrow, 
as I think these interviews are some- 
what exhausting to the poor man, but I 
will call at your house and let you know 
the result." 



The news which Grace had heard af- 
fected her very strongly ; the idea that 
Anne had been married to George 
Heath had never entered her mind. 
When her friend had confessed she had 
been engaged to Mr. Heath, Grace 
thought the explanation of the circum- 
stance was to be looked for in the close 
business alliance which, as she had 
learned from Anne, existed between 
Heath and Captain Studley. But it 
was scarcely likely that Aime would 
have gone the length of permitting her- 
self to be married, and thus bound down 
for life to this man, unless something 
of vital importance was dependent 
on the fulfilment of the contract. Anne, 
hersolf, had more than once allowed 
that her father was utterly unscrupu- 
lous, and it was probable that he would 
shrink very little where the advance- 
ment of his own interest was concerned. 
What could have prompted such a step ? 
Grace thought. However, she would 
know the next day, when Clement 
Burton came. 

Grace was, however, doomed to dis- 
appointment. Mr. Burton arrived ac- 
cording to promise, but from his first 
words she learned that, for the present 
at least, she was destined to remain in 
ignorance of what she so much desired 
to know. 

" I should have executed your com- 
mission," he said, " if T had had the 
chance, but you will have to go to some one 
else for your information. Poor old 
Studley died last night, tranquilly and 
without pain ; but also without ever hav- 
ing beeii sufficiently conscious, since your 
departure, to understand anything that 
might have been said to him." 

Grace Middleham was greatly dis- 
tressed at this news. Though she had 
pretty well known that the old man's 
recovery was impossible, it was yet a 
shock to her to hear of his death. All 
chance of getting any news of Anne was 
now as far from her as ever, and she must 
bear the bitter self-reproach which her 
wayward conduct towards her friend 
had imposed upon her, without any op- 
portunity for confessing that she had at 
last learned to estimate Anne's devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice in their proper 
light. 

Clement Burton had marked the 
tears stealing down Griwje's cheeks, 
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and was moved, as most men would be, 
at such a sight. 

" I am afraid, ]Miss Middleham," said 
he, " that your not getting the informa- 
tion you sought for is of more import- 
ance than it seems, and that you are 
really distressed for want of it." 

With all her wealth and position, 
Grace had no one throughout the whole 
of her acquaintance ranking as a friend, 
and there was something in Clement 
Burton's voice and manner which in- 
vited confidence. 

" You are right, Mr. Burton," said 
Grace ; " the information which I hoped 
to obtain from that poor dead man 
would have been very valuable to me, 
for by it I should have been enabled 
to make amends for an error, and to 
make restitution in a manner which has 
long weighed on my conscience. As it 
is, I do not know how to act." 

" K my advice, as a practical man of 
the world not unaccustomed to facing 
difficulties, would be of any use to you," 
said Clement, " I need scarcely say it is 
heartily at your service." 

He spoke with greater warmth and 
earnestness than he had intended. The 
sight of Grace in tears, and apparently 
in mental distress, had touched him to 
the quick. Hitherto, he had only known 
her in the sunshine and hayday of her 
happiness ; . and, even then, his interest 
in her had been warm and eager. He 
had not the remotest notion of avow- 
ing it, however, or even of hinting at its 
existence ; he knew too well the differ- 
ence between their fortunes, and he was 
too far independent and self-reliant to 
give himself — to say nothing of others- 
cause for suspecting that he was en- 
deavoring to marry the handsome heir- 
ess. Biit these tears had taken him un- 
awares, and he spoke more naturally 
and less guardedly than he had hereto- 
fore. 

"You are very good," said Grace, 
looking at him frankly. " I have need 
of an adviser, and I do not know where 
I should find one who would be not 
merely as sympathetic but as trust- 
worthy as yourself. You must prepare 
yourseK to listen to a long and some- 
what complicated story." 

Without further preface, Grace com- 
menced her narration. She told Mr. 
Burton of her first making acquaint- 



ance with Aniie Studley, when they 
were quite little children together, at 
Chapone House, and of the affection 
which had sprung up between them, and 
ripened and endured until the day of 
saying farewell to the Misses Griggs, 
and going on their separate errands into 
the world. Then Grace alluded to the 
advertisement in the Times, the sight of 
which brought her from Bonn to Paris, 
and described her meeting with Anne at 
the Hotel de Lille. She did not dis- 
guise from Clement Burton that Anne 
had given no explanation of her life 
during the interval, and it always seemed 
desirous that no allusion should be made 
to it. Then came the description of 
the days passed in the German home, 
and of the admirable manner in which 
Anne assumed the character of Waller, 
and had devoted herself to the invalid. 
The episode of Grace's London life, 
was but lightl|^ touched on ; but know- 
ing the necessity that her intended advi- 
ser should be aware of all that had 
happened, she dwelt upon the fact of 
her engagement with Mr. Heath, though 
admitting that the regard which she 
imagined to have for him could not 
stand subsequent analysis. Then came 
the story of Anne's sudden arrival ; of 
the avowal made at Brussels ; and of 
the letter found after her departure 
from Bonn. 

"You will now see, IVIr. Burton," 
said Grace, as she concluded, " the 
bearing of the two questions which I 
asked you to put to the poor old man 
who died last night. It is most import- 
ant that I should know where Anne 
Studley is. Having heard my story, 
can you suggest any means likely to 
produce the information ? " 

" Why not repeat the Tocsin adver- 
tisement in the Times ? " said Mr. Bur- 
ton. 

" I have done so on several occasions," 
replied Grace, " within the last few 
months, but all without effect." 

Mr. Burton was silent for a few 
moments deep in thought. Then his 
face lighted up as he said, " I have it ! 
Why not advertise at once, and boldly, 
for George Heath's wife ? " 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CLEMENT burton's PATrENT. 

When fickle fashion flies away from 
a neighborhood which she at one time 
had delighted in as her head-quarters, 
the effect of the desertion is shown, not 
merely by the difference in the class of 
occupants by whom the huge mansions 
in the squares and terraces are tenanted, 
but is plainly perceptible tliroughout 
the entire neighborhood. The comfort- 
able roomy houses in the adjacent 
streets, which were found so handy by 
well-to-do attorneys and retired trades- 
men, when abandoned by this respect- 
able class of tenants, fall rapidly in the 
social scale, and if they do not take in 
boarders, have no other resources than 
lotting themselves out in lodgings. This 
is essentially the case in the good old- 
fashioned neighborhood of Blooms- 
bury. When the salt of the earth 
removed westward from the great, open, 
healthy squares, which had been thought 
slices of Paradise by their grandfathers, 
their places were supplied by the lead- 
ing lawyers and the fashionable physi- 
cians ; the names of their residents yet 
had handles, and carriages — not perhaps 
so grand or so well appointed as their 
predecessors, but still carriages — rolled 
round the pleasant inclosures. But now 
the worthy knights of the lancet and 
the brief have followed in the train of 
their more distinguished forerunners, 
and vacancies thus caused are filled by 
denizens of another style, among whom 
the^ Hebraic element preponderates. 
The smaller streets have suffered in the 
same way, and there are but few of 
them which are not occupied as tem- 
porary homes by clerks in the city, or 
newspaper writers, whose enforced late 
work renders a proximity to their offices 
desirable ; indeed, the neighborhood 
being, as it is, almost within hail of the 
great arteries of commerce, while in 
itself wonderfully quiet, and secluded, 
and tolerably airy, is so popular and 
so much sought after, that the land- 
ladies of the quarter have but seldom 
occasion to announce their rooms as 
empty. 

In the front room on the second floor 
of a small dull house in one of these 
streets, which was itself small and dull 



and which led out of a cramped, and 
dull, and dusty square, a woman lay re- 
clining in what ought to have been an 
easy-chair, and what was, at all events, 
larger, softer, and less angular than the 
rest of the furniture in the apartment. 
An invalid this by her manner, which 
was weary and listless, save when she 
roused herself from time to time to look 
out of the window with a sharp, irritable 
expectant glance; a woman who has 
been handsome in her time, and who, 
with her bright eyes and soft curling 
hair, is handsome still, despite the worn 
and haggard look which suffering has 
imprinted upon her face — suffering oi 
an acute kind, too, bodily as well as men 
tal. The woman lying there, subdued 
and almost helpless, in that dull but 
clean and orderly second-floor room, 
at the mercy of the nurse by whom she 
has just been dressed and guided to the 
chair by the window where she sits in 
anticipation of the doctor's visit, is Lydia 
Walton, otherwise the "fascinating 
Mrs. W.," otherwise " Stunning Lydia," 
erst the star of the Miranda Music- 
hall, and the object of adoration of myr- 
iads of small clerks and office boys. 
A month ago, as she tripped lightly off 
the stage after giving in response to 
the third encore the last verse of her 
celebrated song, " Follow me, lads, to 
the Guadalquiver," the end of a loose 
gauze veil with which her head and arms 
were encircled caught fire from one of 
the side-lights, and instantly flared into 
a blaze. She was not yet out of view 
of some of the audience when this occur- 
red, and a great terror spread among 
them. " Shouts of Fire ! " were raised, 
people rose from their seats, and a stam- 
pede seemed likely to ensue, when Mr. 
McGaff, the spirited proprietor, present- 
ed himself before the curtain, hat in 
hand, and assured his kind friends that 
the fire had been put out, and all dan- 
ger was over. All danger to the build- 
ing he should have said and to his own 
property. As for the poor woman who 
was the original cause of the disaster, 
she had been thrown down and wrap- 
ped in cloaks, but the blaze by which 
she was surrounded was not extinguish- 
ed until she had been badly burned, so 
badly that McGaff, who on th^ whole 
was a kindly man, determined shi sho«M 
have better advice than could bi obtain- 
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ed from the neighboring apothecary, 
who had been fetched on the spur of the 
moment ; and, after he had had Mrs. 
Walton removed to her lodgings, sent 
a message to Mr. Clement Burton, whom 
he knew well by repute and with whom 
he had a slight personal acquaintance, 
begging he would call upon the sufferer. 
This was just one of those cases 
which Clement Burton was pleased to 
attend. His practise was so large that, 
although he would not readily have re- 
fused SLuy addition to it, he would unwil- 
lingly have accepted a charge of a grave 
and attention-requiring nature in a re- 
spectable family, where his fees would 
have been large and sure ; but the dash 
of Bohemianism in his blood made him 
feel an interest in the misfortune that 
had happened to this poor woman — an 
interest which was not abated when he 
came to know more of her. He found 
her to be a woman of strong passions, 
with which was mingled a singular 
amount of self-control ; strange woman, 
naturally very clever, but only half-edu- 
cated — outspoken and bitter, railing 
against men for their selfishness and 
hypocrisy, but grateful to him and sub- 
missive to his treatment. The pain 
which she suffered was always sharp — 
at times intense. The fire had played 
around her like a serpent ; and the 
back of her- neck, her shoulders, and 
her arms were badly burned — her right 
arm and hand so badly, that she scarce- 
ly could move them. It was a case 
that required constant and skilful nurs- 
ing ; and the amount of interest felt by 
Mr. Burton in the patient was shown by 
his asking Sister Gaynor to undertake it. 
Sister Gaynor was a widow. Trouble 
had come upon her early — ^for she was 
not more than four or five and twenty 
and had left its impress on her face, 
which had a grave and careworn though 
marvellously sweet expression. There 
was a good deal of chaff amongst the 
students, and some of the surgeons, at 
tached to St. Vitus's, about Sister Gay- 
nor, with whom Mr. Burton was sup- 
posed to be desperately in love ; but no 
one save the outspoken Mr. Channell, 
dared say anything about it, and even 
his hints were of the mildest kind. There 
was not, of course, the remotest ground 
for such a report. Clement Burton was 
too busy a man to fall in love as a pas- 



time, and his affection — so much of it as 
he dared allow himself — was centred 
elsewhere ; but he had a great personal 
regard for Mrs. Gaynor, on account of 
her ladylike manner and a respect for 
the way in which she performed her du- 
ties. He he had some hesitation, at 
first in asking her to attend upon Lydia 
Walton ; but the sister undertook the 
charge with cheerful alacrity, and the 
patient, odd and irritable though she 
was, could not find words to express to 
the surgeon her appreciation of her 
nurse's kindness. 

" I wonder whether Mr. Burton is 
ever coming this morning ? " said Ly- 
dia Walton, falling back into her chair 
again, after another glance through the 
window. 

" It is scarcely his time yet, I think," 
said Mrs. Gaynor, who was moving 
noiselessly about the room, dusting here 
and there, and making the best of the 
few cheap ornaments. " He told us he 
should be later this week, you know ; 
he is very much engaged." 

" Yes, I know," said Lydia, in a tone 
of irritation; "but that does not pre- 
vent my wanting him to come." 

"And it is a very little time since 
that you feared his visit," said Mrs. 
Gaynor, with a quiet smile. 

"Yes, because he used to hurt me 
when he took off these bandages; and 
I hadn't grown accustomed to him then. 
He hurts now, sometimes. It seems as 
though this wretched right arm would 
never get well ; but, 1 don't know, his 
visit seems a sort of break in the day — 
a kind of fill-up to us poor dull crea- 
tures." 

" Speak for yourself," said Mrs. Gay- 
nor, with a smile; "I never know what 
it is to have a dull moment." 

"Don't you," said Mrs. Walton; 
" well, I suppose not ; you don't seem 
to have, for you are always trotting about 
the room and busying yourself with 
something ; but, lor' bless you, I feel 
that dull sometimes that I am ready to 
cut my throat. I often used to wonder 
how people managed to get through the 
day — I never used to get up till two, 
don't you know, and then some one 
would come in for a chat, or I wQuld go 
out and pay a call, and there was din- 
ner, and before you knew it was time to 
be off to the Hall ; but now the hours 
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drag and drag, and there is nothing to 
look forward to. I wonder what they 
are doing at the Miranda now. What 
paper is that on the table ? " 

" This ? " said Mrs. Gaynor, taking it 
up—" The Daily News." 

" Just look among the theatrical ad- 
vertisements, and see what they are 
doing at the Miranda, will you. I 
shouldn't wonder if it was closed. Ted 
Atkins told me that business had fallen 
off dreadfully since my illness." 

" The place seems to be still open," 
said Mrs. Gaynor, quietly, looking 
through the newspaper. ^' Madame 
Belinda Bonassus appears to be the 
gi eat attraction just now. The adver- 
tisement states that she is encored four 
times every night in her 'Ranz des 
Vaches,* with Alpine accompaniment." 

'' Ram des Vaches" repeated Lydia 
Walton, with flashing eyes and scorn- 
ful voice, " that's that Swiss thing she 
does with the jodling lulliety business ; 
and as for the Alpine accompaniment, 
it is only that fellow she calls her 
brother, blowing through a cow's horn. 
I know all that old Bonassus can do, 
though she has been at it a quarter of a 
century. Bless your soul, she isn't a 
patch upon me I " 

" Very likely not," said Mrs. Gaynor, 
coming quietly up, and laying her hand 
lightly on her patient's head ; " but 
you must not excite yourself, you know , 
o^ ^>^^won't be ready so soon to go 
N.^^ ^ack and take your place." 

" Well, it was stupid for me to get 
into a pet about that old Bonassus," 
said Mrs. Walton, " but I can't bear to 
see her puffed like that. They scarcely 
did more for me ; and I know I was 
worth three pounds a night to them 
more than that old cat. And as for 
excitement, 1 love it, and 1 can't get on 
without it." 

^ You will have to get on without it 
now," said Mrs. Gaynor, " for it is just 
the very worst thing that could happen 
to you. " 

" It is the only thing that keeps you 
up when you are in the profession," 
said Lydia Walton, not heeding her ; 
" it is just like a dram — better, because 
it does what is wanted, and does not 
leave any headache behind. It is an 
awful life, I can tell you, that being be- 
fore the public — ^not in the theatrical 



way, where you go regularly every night 
and play a round of parts, and haven't 
to move out of the buUding; bjit I 
mean a singer's life, where you have 
to tafce a turn at three or four halls in 
the course of a night — some of them a 
long way from each other — and scuttle 
across as hard as you can go in a cab, 
and arrive only just in time to shake 
out your gown before you are wanted 
on the stage." 

" Yes, that's hard work," said Mrs. 
Gaynor, who was cutting the newspaper. 

" Oh, it isn't the work I mind so 
much as the worry," said Lydia. " I 
worked hard enough when I first took 
to the profession down at Sunderland — 
played singing-chambermaid in the mel- 
odrama, danced the cachuca between 
the pieces, then first fairy in the open- 
ing of the pantomime, and on afterwards 
in the comic singing. But that was the 
regular drama, you know ; there was 
none of that filthy tobacco, or smell of 
spirits and beer, that you get in a music- 
hall. It is that, and the quality of the 
audience, that makes the life so detest- 
able." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Gaynor, absently, 
"I should think so." 

" Not but what I should think such 
a life, with all its drawbacks, fifty times 
pleasanter than yours," continued Lydia 
Walton, tossing her head. " How any 
body can be a sick nurse surpasses my 
imagination ; but how you, of all peo- 
ple, can have taken to it, is what puz- 
zles me. What with your nice looks 
and your pleasant ways and manners, 
there is no reason that I can see why 
you should be a widow any longer than 
you like, and should not have some rich 
husband, or, at all events, some one to 
work for you." 

" I am quite contented as I am," said 
Mrs. Gaynor, coldly.' "I do not de- 
sire " 

" Oh yes, I know," interrupted Lydia 
Walton ; " there never was such anoth- 
er nurse — so kind, so considerate, and 
so skilful ; and, I suppose, when you do 
a thing well, you get in time to like it. 
Not that it would ever suit me," she 
continued ; " I mean, to make a profes-, 
sion of it as you do. There is nothing 
I could not do for a person that I love 
if I had any one to love ; but to have to 
be at the beck and call of any one— to 
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dress their wounds, and to give them 
their medicine, and bear their ill-tem- 
pers — ^lor', nothing would induce me to 
it. I would sooner be a singer with 
five turns in different halls every night." 

Mrs. Walton's face was flushed when 
she had finished speaking, and she sunk 
back in her chair as though fatigued. 

" I told you you were over-exciting 
yourself," said the nurse, sitting down 
by her and soothingly laying her hand 
on the patient's. " There are some 
compensations even in this life,"she said, 
pursuing the train of thought which 
the other had started. " It is some- 
thmg to be able to give ease to those 
who are in pain, and to help the weary 
to their rest ; it is something to be able 
to forget one's own self in administer- 
ing to the dire necessities of others, and 
in — ^I think you had better sit quietly 
now," she said, checking herself, " and 
not worry yourself any more about Mr. 
Burton ; depend upon it, he will come 
as soon as he is free." 

" It is very well for you to talk about 
sitting down quietly," said Lydia Wal* 
ton, with asperity ; " you have been 
bustling about all the morning, and are 
tired, and like to rest yourself ; but I 
have done nothing but look blankly out 
of this window, like sister Anne, wait- 
ing for somebody to come, and 1 want 
to be amused." ' 

"Shall I read the paper to you?" 
said Mrs. Gaynor, cheerfully. ** I have 
no doubt I can find something to inter- 
est you in it." 

" I should doubt it very much indeed, 
and I won't trouble you," said the pa- 
tient. " I do not care a bit about politics, 
and the funds, and what the swells are 
doing ; such matters never amused me 
even when I knew something about 
them. If we had the Era now, you 
might find something in it, as I like to 
hear about what is going on in the pro- 
fession — but there, never mind, don't 
trouble yourself." 

Mrs. Gaynor had had sufficient length 
of training as a nurse to know that in 
her patient's irritable state any further 
attempt to soothe her would be useless ; 
so she refolded the newspaper which 
she had opened, laid it on the table, and 
took up some sewing, with which she 
silently occupied herself. In about ten 
minutes a light foot was heard on the 
10 



stairs, and Clement Burton appeared 
in the room. His presence was so 
genial, and his smile of salutation so 
sweet, that it was customary for his 
patients to say that he brought sunshine 
with him. Even poor Lydia Walton, 
" cranky," as she often described her- 
self, was not exempt from this pleasant 
influence, and greeted Mr. Burton's ad- 
vent with a smile. 

" You have come at last, doctor," she 
said, looking up at him. 

**At last," repeated Clement Bur- 
ton. It is almost worth while incurring 
the implied rebuke to know that I have 
been expected." 

" Not much of a compliment, when 
you are the only person whose coming 
breaks the dreadful dulness of one's 
life," said Lydia Walton, with a smile 
which lit up her face, and gave those 
who saw it a faint notion of her former 
beauty ; " but I forgive you." 

" You would do more than forgive 
me if you knew all," said Mr. Burton. 
" Though I have not been with you, I 
have been talking about you a great 
deal, and I am going to ask your per- 
mission to bring a good friend of mine* 
a lady to see you." 

" Oh, Lord ! " said Lydia Walton, in 
comic horror, " I don't want any ladies 
to come and see me." 

" Why just now you were complain- 
ing of the dulness of your life," said 
Clement, laughing at the intensity of. 
her expression. 

" Yes ; but one had better be dull 
than have one's lodgings invaded by some 
old frump, who only comes to stare at 
what a music-hall singer is like, and 
who has a lot of tracts dribbling out of 
her pocket." 

" The lady of whom I am speaking 
cannot be well called an old frump," 
said Clement Burton, continuing to- 
laugh, " as she is young and very good- - 
looking. However, since you seem. to ' 
have taken fright, I won't bring her to- 
you, at all events, for the present. — 
Well, Mrs. Gaynor how is the arm^? " 

" Making daily progress, I think/' 
said the nurse ; " though Mrs. Walton 
was disappointed when she tried to use- 
it yesterday, and found it impossible." 

" What do you ask her about my arm; 
for ? " said Lydia. " Surely I ought to 
know most, about it, though nurse Gay- 
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nor takes as much care of it as though 
it were her own. But, I say, doctor, 
time is running on, you know, and you 
must begin to think about patching me 
up and sending me out again. Mr. 
McGaff is very good, but I cannot 
expect him to pay my half salary much 
longer ; and 1 want to show that old 
Bonassus that we are not going to let 
her have it all her own way." 

" Mrs. Gaynor is right,*' said Clement 
Burton, who had unrolled the bandages 
and inspected the arm ; " the wound is 
progressing very favorably, and will 
be well quite as soon as I anticipated, 
but you must not attempt to use it yet," 
he added, replacing the covering ; " if 
you do, recollect," he said, laughingly, 
shaking his admonitory forefinger at 
her, " you only delay the delight of the 
public, and the discomfort of Madame 
Bonassus at your return. I will write 
a prescription for a change in the lotion 
before I go. Meantime, Mrs. Gaynor 
I want to say a word or two with you 
about another case, if you will step 
with me into the next room." 

Mr. Burton had a good deal to say 
to Mrs. Gaynor about the doings at St. 
Victus's, and about other patients in 
his private practise with whom she was 
acquainted. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed before the doctor took his leave, 
and when the nurse returned to the 
sitting-room she found tha't Lydia 
'Walton had shifted her position, having 
turned her chair to the table, and having 
somehow managed, with her more use- 
ful arm, to unfold the newspaper, in 
the perusal of which she seemed to be 
deeply engaged. 

" You have forgotten Mr. Burton's 
instructions already," Mrs. Gaynor said 
gently ; " youknow he told you to keep 
quiet, and you must have used a consider- 
able amount of exertion to do what you 
have done. And all to read the news- 
paper — the poor newspaper which you 
scouted so, when I Differed to read it to 
you just now." "I -was quite right," 
said Lydia, pushing it away; " there is 
nothing in it." 

" There is even less than there was 
when it left the printer's hands," said 
Mrs. Gaynor, smiling ; " for, see, here is 
a corner torn off — ^how very careless of 
the people .who supply it." 

" It doesn't make much matter," said 



Lydia "Walton, shortly ; " it is only a 
bit of the advertisement-sheet. Mr. 
Burton's gone, has he ? " she added. 
" Now then, nurse, I am going to speak 
seriously to you. You are looking very 
pale and tired this morning ; do you 
know that ? " 

" I daresay," said Mrs. Gaynor ; " I 
have a bit of a headache." 

" No wonder, when you never move 
out of these two stivey rooms," said 
Lydia. " Now I am going to insist 
upon your going out for half an hour. I 
am perfectly comfortable and easy, and 
you shall walk two or three times 
round Russell Square, and come back to 
me with a spot of color in your cheeks. 
I insist upon it." 

^^ I am half disposed to do as you bid 
me," said Mrs. Gaynor. " I feel as if 
a breath of air, even such as is to be 
found there, would *do me good." 

" Then go and take it at once," said 
the imperious Lydia ; " and recollect I 
shall not expect you back again for fully 
half an hour." 

Mrs. Gaynor left the room, and 
returning with her bonnet and shawl on, 
settled her patient's wraps, and took her 
leave. When she left the room, Lydia 
Walton listened attentively ; she traced 
the receding footsteps down the stair- 
case, and heard the street-door opened 
and shut. Then, with great effort, she 
drew from the pocket of her dressing- 
gown a half sheet of note-paper, on the 
top of which was pinned a printed 
scrap, efvidently torn from the news- 
paper. The lines of it ran thus: — 

" George Heath's wife is earnestly 
requested to communicate with G. M., 
at the Hermitage, Campden Hill. G. M. 
has most important intelligence to con- 
vey to her." 

Lydia Walton read this through 
twice. " G. M. ! " she muttered to her- 
self ; "who in Heaven s name can G. M. 
mean ! I have gone through the whole 
lot that we used to know in the old 
time over and over again, and I cannot 
think of any G. M. amongst them ; how- 
ever, there it is, and now to answer it." 

With infinite pain and trouble she 
succeeded in pulling towards her the 
blotting-book and the pen and ink which 
Clement Burton had used in writing his 
prescription, and with still greater pain 
and trouble she succeeded in tracing the 
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following words upon the half sheet to 
which the printed scrap was pinned : — 

" G. M. is entreated to withdraw 
this advertisement and to wait for a 
week. At the end of that time the 
required information shall be furnished." 

Lydia Walton folded up this paper, 
placed it in an envelope, and addressed 
it to " G. M., the Hermitage, Campdeo 
Hill. " That will gain a little time," 
she muttered ; " and that was all I could 
hope for just now. It has come upon 
me so suddenly, that I do not know what 
to think, or how to act. In a week, 
perhaps, I shall be able to do something 
with this wretched arm ; jiot that what 
I have do;ae just now will improve its 
condition." 

She pulled a string, the loop of which 
hung round the arm of her chair, while 
the other end was attached to the bell, 
and waited for the answer. Presently, 
the woman of the house appeared — ^an 
unmistakable lodgings' landlady, with a 
flushed face and a carnying manner. 

" What, all alone, dear ? " she cried, 
as she entered the room. " What has 
become of that sweet Sister Gaynor, 
who is supposed to be so attentive ? " 

" She has gone out for a few min- 
utes, Mrs. Frost," said Lydia Walton. 
" She looked so pale and peeky, that 
I insisted upon her trying the effect of 
a little fresh air, and I have persuaded 
her to walk round RusseU Square for 
half an hour." 

" Such a kind soul you are," said the 
landlady ; " always thinking of those 
about you. Now, what can I do for 
you?" 

" Do something for yourself first, 
Mrs. F.," said Lydia, with a smile. 
" Take this key and open that cup- 
board, where you will find a decanter, 
and help yourself to a glass of that old 
port which you like so much." 

" Just what I said," murmured the 
landlady, doing as she was bid ; *' always 
thinking of the comfort of others." 

"And now then, do something for me, 
or rather for Mrs. Gaynor, who wrote 
this letter before she went out, and has 
left it behind her. I know she was 
particularly anxious that it should be 
posted at once, and that she would be 
sorry when she found she had forgotten 
it. Do you mind sending your girl 
with it now ?"- 



" Too delighted to oblige, dear," 
said the landlady, taking the letter 
from her. " I will send it off at once ; 
and if Sister Gaynor does not come in 
soon, don't you mind ringing again ; and 
I will come up stairs and sit with you, if 
you are anyways dull." 

" She won't mention anything about it 
to nurse Gaynor," said Lydia Walton to 
herself, after the woman had left the 
room. " That glass of wine will make 
her sleepy and she will take a nap, the 
lazy old wretch ; and even if she did men- 
tion the letter, she would not recollect the 
address of it. G. M. eh ! and the Her- 
mitage ! What a queer name for a 
place. I wonder what it all means." 

Late that afternoon the letter reached 
its destination. Miss Middleham had a 
small dinner-party, and she and her 
guests were strolling in the grounds 
when it arrived. She took it up with a 
number of others from the hall-table, 
and running her glance over them, said, 
in a low tone, to Clement Burton, who 
happened to be close by her : " The 
advertisement has borne fruit already ; 
here is a letter for * G. M.' " 

" Don' be too excited about it," he 
whispered. " That is a useless injunc- 
tion," she replied. " Make yourself 
these people while I step aside and read 
agreeable toit. 

In a few minutes Grace rejoined her 
guests. As she approached, Clement 
Burton eagerly looked for the expression 
on her face. There was no flush on it ; 
no triumph ; no excitement ; and she 
shook her head with a disappointed air. 
As soon as they could exchange a word, 
she said to him : 

" It is a mistake, after all. George 
Heath is, perhaps, a common name ; at 
all events, the wrong person has an- 
swered the advertisement." 

" The letter is not from Miss Studley, 
then ? " asked Clement Burton. 

" No, indeed," said Grace. " I knew 
from the first glance that the address 
was not in Anne's handwriting, but I 
hoped the inclosure might be. Look 
at it, however," she said, withdrawing 
the note from her pocket. " This is 
not Anne's hand ; it is not even the 
writing of an educated person — the 
whole thing is sprawling, and the letters 
are badly formed." 
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" I do not quite agree with you," said 
the surgeon, after a pause, during which 
he had narrowly looked at the letter ; 
" the writing is not that of an unedu- 
cated woman, but rather that of a person 
who has attempted it with a hurt or 
maimed hand." 

" You may be right," said Grace, 
" but it evidently does not come from 
Anne, and there my interest in it ends. 
There is nothing to be done now but to 
obey the injunctions of the writer — to 
withdraw the advertisement, and to 
wait for a week." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

GEORGE heath's WIFE. 

That was a dull week of waiting, and 
Grace Middleham's patience was almost 
exhausted. It was not as though she 
had any great hope of being rewarded 
at the end of the appointed time ; she 
knew that the letter which she had re- 
ceived was not in Anne's writing, and 
she felt that some one, to whom the ad- 
vertisement was not addressed, and with 
whom it had no concern, had answered 
her appeal in all honesty, but under a 
misapprehension. George Heath was, 
after all, a sufficiently common name, 
and there was no reason why the wife 
of George Heath should not be the he- 
roine of one of those domestic complica- 
tions which are constantly happening, 
and thus fancying herself pointedly ap- 
pealed to. Clement Burton, however, 
was more hopeful ; he said vaguely that 
he thought " something would come of 
it " — what, he did not say. Nor could 
he have explained, had he been pressed 
upon the point ; but he had a kind of 
intuitive idea that, though Miss Middle- 
ham was possibly right in her supposi- 
tion that her correspondent was not the 
friend of her childhood — the person she 
desired to see — ^yet that the letter written 
in reply to the advertisement might 
possibly be the means of bringing about 
the required end, and gaining some in- 
formation as to Anne ,Studley's fate. 

It was expedient for their purpose, 
Clement thought, that inquiries should 
be made as to what \sid become of 
George Heath himself, wl^), since he re- 

\ 



tired from the management of the bank, 
had scarcely been heard of. Miss Mid- 
dleham consenting, Clement midertook 
to make these inquiries himself, and ar- 
rived one morning at the Hermitage 
earlier than usual, primed with informa- 
tion. 

" Something extraordinary must have 
happened to have brought you here so 
soon," said Grace, after the first saluta- 
tion. " I suppose it would be too much 
to hope that you had heard anything of 
George Heath's wife ? " 

" Nothing at present," said Mr. Bur- 
ton ; " but, failing that, I have some 
news about George Heath himself. I 
think, if I dare say so. Miss Middleham, 
that you are to be heartily congratula- 
ted in having been freed from that pros- 
pective alliance, and that it would have 
been impossible for Miss Studley to 
show her real affection for you more 
strikingly than by breaking it off." 

"Your words convey the reproach 
which I have long since admitted to 
myself," said Grace ; " but what have 
you heard about Mr. Heath ? *' 

" In the city, everything to his favor," 
replied Clement Burton; "he is spo- 
ken of as a marvellously clever man of 
business, and the greatest wonderment 
is expressed at his having retired when 
at the height of his prosperity and in 
the zenith of his career. But success in 
the city does not mean everything, 
dear Miss Middleham, and, as I said 
before, I fancy you are well out of the 
connection." 

" Has he wholly relinquished bus- 
iness ? " asked Grace. " I had a notion 
that in giving up the management of the 
bank, he was merely desirous of extend- 
ing his operations. Mr. Hillman told 
me that Mr. Heath's talents were con- 
sidered quite thrown away in such a 
comparatively small business." 

" Either his desires were limited, or 
his longing for rest was great," said 
Mr. Burton; "for when he gave up 
the management of the bank, he retired 
finally from all business, and, so far as 
I learn, has scarcely been seen in the 
city since." 

"You would think it scarcely pos- 
sible for a man, who had led such a 
busy life, to exist without excitement 
under some form or other," said Grace. 

" And yet, to the best of my belief, 
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Mr. Heath does so wholly," said Cle- 
ment Burton. " As soon as his resign- 
ation had been accepted, and he -had 
seen his successor installed, he went 
abroad and travelled about Europe for 
several months ; indeed, he only return- 
ed some three weeks since." 

"He is not in London?" asked 
Grace hurriedly. 

"Oh no," said Clement Burton; 
"and even if he were, there would be 
no chance of your seeing him. He is 
in bad health, and has established him- 
self, oddly enough, in a village called 
Loddonford. Ah, you start! It is 
the same then — the place where, as 
you have told me, your uncle lived. 
From what I learn, Mr. Heath resides 
there quite alone, in a lonely little 
house in the midst of a jungle-like 
garden, all dreary and desolate." 

" Has he no acquaintance ? " asked 
Grace. 

" Apparently none. He discouraged 
the polite advances made to him, on 
first taking up his residence, by the 
people in the village, and no strangers 
ever come to see him." 

"What an awful solitary life," said 
Grace. " And he is ill, too, you say ? " 

" So my informant judges, from his 
never moving from the house, though 
that may be from choice, not necessity ; 
but it is certain that, when last seen, he 
was considerably broken in health. 
And that reminds me that there are 
several sick people waiting for me, and 
that I must hurry off to them." 

" Tell me first about the poor woman 
whose case you mentioned to me the 
other day ; how is she getting on ? " 

"Not quite so well within the last 
few days," said Mr. Burton; "she is 
irritable and uncomfortable to a de- 
gree, and keeps herself in a state of 
feverish excitement, which seriously 
militates against her progress." 

" Is the same nurse still with her — 
she of whom that rough man, Mr. 
Channell, spoke so warmly ? " 

" What, Sister Gaynor ? Oh yes, 
she is still there, and she merits all the 
good things said of her, although the 
other day, though you seemed to think 
them rather exaggerated, I scarcely 
know any one else who would have re- 
mained with poor Mrs. Walton and put 
up with her temper and exaction.*' 



" Have you any idea of the cause of 
this disturbance ? " 

" None, beyond that it is mental, and 
not physical. She is extremely close 
and secretive ; most patients with a 
grievance take their nurse if not their 
doctor, into their confidence ; but she has 
never said a word to Mrs. Gaynor on 
the subject." 

" I will bring you to see her one day 
if you will come ; I have a notion that 
your practical common sense might 
work a good effect upon her." 

" I have my doubts," said Grace 
smiling ; " but I will go for all that ; " 
and Mr. Burton took his leave. 

That morning, when the surgeon 
paid his daily visit to Lydia Walton, 
Mrs. Gaynor met him on the stairs. 
I think you must speak to her," she 
said, " for she is getting beyond my 
control." 

" Any fresh symptom ? " he asked. 

" No," said Sister Gaynor ; just the 
same, restless and irritable to a degree. 
Yes ! one new symptom — a notion that 
she will not be * kept a prisoner any 
longer.' " 

" I will see what I can do with her," 
said Mr. Burton, "for your sake as 
well as for hers. This worry must be 
put a stop to ; you are looking thor- 
oughly worn out." 

" Well, doctor," said Mrs. Walton, as 
IMr. Burton entered the room, " when 
are you going to give me my ticket-of- 
leave ? I am all right, you know ; and 
I don't want to be bothering on your 
hands any longer." 

" You would have been all right ; 
but you are going the very way to make 
yourself all wrong," said Mr. Burton. 
"Your excellent nurse, who, as you 
must allow, has borne with you with the 
greatest patience, teUs me that lately 
you have become unmanageable. I my- 
self have noticed your irritability and 
excitement, and it is my duty to tell 
you plainly, that by all this you are do- 
ing yourself irreparable injury." 

Lydia Walton was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then she spoke, her voice sha- 
ken by passion, which found its relief in 
tears. " I know it," she said ; " I know 
I am a brute, and have been behaving 
like one to you and that dear, good 
soul, when I owe both of you so much ; 
but I cannot help it. I have bothers 
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and worries enough to upset a woman 
in good health, let alone a poor wretch 
like me, that is tormented with this 
wound and tied up with these band- 



" K you would tell us the cause of 
these worries, we could do something 
to help you ; Ijut you won't." 

"Not I," said Lydia. "I keep 
everything to myself. That has been 
my game through life. I might have 
done better if I had spoken out and 
asked for things ; but I have got a bit 
of pride which prevents me and keeps 
my mouth shut." 

" Well, if you won't speak, it is im- 
possible to give you any help," said the 
doctor. 

"Oh no, it is not," said Lydia. 
" You can do that without my saying a 
word. Just you give me leave to get 
out ; that's all I want." 

"To get out?" echoed Clement 
Burton ; " when you have been kept 
so carefully secluded for six weeks ! " 

" That increases the necessity," said 
Lydia. " I must go out, and I will — 
there?" 

" Oh, if you will, there is an end of 
the matter," said Clement Burton, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

" What a rude brute I am ! " she cried, 
putting up her hands, appealingly ; " but 
I really didn't mean it ; and if you only 
knew how important it is to me to get 
out, you would forgive me. Look here, " 
she continued, bending forward and sink- 
ing her voice to a whisper, "I want to go 
out and see some one on an errand — ^it 
may be— of life or death. " 

You are not fit to go out," said Mr. 
Burton. " Cannot the person come to 
see you ? There would be less risk in 
that, though you ought to avoid every 
kind of excitement. " 

"No; that would be quite impos- 
sible," said Lydia. " Oh, do let me 
go ; it isn't far — only to Kensington !" 

" Is this person you want to see a 
man or a woman ? " asked the surgeon. 

" I do not know," replied Lydia, sud- 
denly. 

" You do not know ? " he echoed. 

" No, I do not know," she said ; " and 
there you have got it. It seems very 
strange, I daresay, and very suspicious ; 
but I am not going to tell a pack of lies 
about it — and there it is — I don't know I 



There was a pause for a few moments* 
Then Clement Burton said, shrugging 
his shoulders, " All I can say is, that I 
cannot sanction your going out in your 
present state. Under different circum- 
stances it might be otherwise ; but you 
have failed to satisfy me of the urgency 
of the necessity, and I, therefore, give a 
strictly professional opinion. " 

" All right," she said, in a kind of 
desperation. " Your professional opin- 
ion has no power, I suppose, to turn a 
lock on me against my will, and, there- 
fore, out I go. " 

" Just reflect for a minute, Lydia, " 
said Clement Burton, laying his hand 
upon her arm. " What motive could 
I possibly have for wishing to prevent 
your going out, except my knowledge 
that it would do you harm. You must 
give Sister Gaynor and myself the 
credit of having been tolerably patient 
with you throughout your illness, 
and your must not do away with the 
high opinion we have formed of your 
powers of endurance by turning rest- 
ive, when you were so far advanced 
on the high road to recovery. " 

" I know all you have done for me, 
and I am grateful for it," she said; 
" but you are not kind to me now. I 
must get out — I will go out I " 

"You are like Sterne Starling, 
Lydia, " said Mr. Burton, with a pleas- 
ant smile ; " you must go out, but you 
will not give me the reason for the 
* must.' Why tell me a rigmarole story 
about some mysterious ' person, ' whom 
you want to see, and of whom you 
know nothing? Why not trust me 
fully ? '\ 

" I will trust you," she said, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation ; " but though it may 
seem a rigmarole story, I have not been 
telling you any lies — I will swear that. 
I know you are to be trusted ; and I 
was a fool to attempt to hide anything 
from you. But I won't any longer ; so 
here goes. I saw an advertisement the 
other day, addressed to a person — ^well, 
a woman ; I don't want to say ' person ' 
this time — addressed to a woman whom 
I know something about. It is in an- 
swer to that advertisement I want to go 
out now. The place is at Kensington, 
and the advertiser is G. M. — ^and that 
is all I know about it." 

Clement Burton was completely stag- 
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gered at this intelligence. Not for one 
moment had he comiected the desire 
manifested by the poor patient in 
Bloomsbury for the permission to go 
out with the anxiety under which Miss 
Middleham was laboring. Now he 
saw a link between the two ; the spark 
which, at his suggestion, Miss Middle- 
ham had attempted to light, had kin- 
dled into flame in a direction totally 
opposite from that which they had 
imagined, and the whole process had 
gone on under his eyes without his be- 
ing conscious of it. There had been 
nothing to give him the slightest clue 
to the existence of such a connection. 
In her conversation with him about 
Anne Studley, Miss Middleham had 
more than once described her friend's 
appearance and manners, and from what 
he remembered of their talk, Mr. Bur- 
ton was sure that his Bloomsbury pa- 
tient was not Anne Studley. The 
woman at whom he was then looking, 
while all these thoughts were revolving 
in his mind, must be considerably older 
than any school companion of Miss 
Middleham's. There was some further 
extraordinary mystery about the mat- 
ter of which he had not yet got the key. 
It was obvious that the only plan of 
action open to .him now, by which he 
could calm Lydia Walton's excitement, 
although he did not know that it would 
have any effect in satisfying Miss Middle- 
ham's curiosity, was to bring the women 
together. Possibly, Lydia, believing 
the sincerity of the motives by which 
Miss Middleham was actuated, might be 
induced to make confidences to her 
which she otherwise would refuse to 
impart. 

" What have you got into your head, 
doctor, that you stand staring at me 
without^ ever saying a word?" said 
Lydia, after a pause. " Your face is 
80 grave, that you must be thinking of 
something very serious." 

" I will tell you what I was thinking 
of," said Clement Burton, with a smile 
— " how I could best do what is always 
done by clever lawyers when they 
We intractable people to deal with — 
that is to say, arrange a compromise. 
You are obstinate, and so am I. You 
Want to get out, and I daren't give you 
permission ; but I will meet you half 
way — I will go myself to Kensington 



to this ' G. M.,' explain the state of 
the case, and persuade him or her, or 
whoever it is, to come here with me 
and see you." 

" Will you ? " said Lydia, cheerfully. 
" Then you are a good dear, and that is 
all one could possibly expect of you. 
I don't want to go out, bless you. To 
tell truth, I am rather frightened at the 
notion. I have been here so long, that 
I am quite dazed and stupid ; but it 
was most important that I should see 
this ' G. M.,' and I will tell you why 
some of these days; and if you will 
bring him or her here, and let me find 
out how much is known, and what is 
wanted, you will be doing me a service 
I can never repay. Now call that dear 
good nurse Gaynor in ; tell her I am 
as mild as milk, and that I won't worry 
her any more." 

"Have you said anything to the 
sister about the cause of your excite- 
ment ? " asked Mr. Burton. 

" No ; and be sure you don't open 
your lips to her about it either," said 
Lydia, earnestly. "I had trouble 
enough to write that letter without her 
knowing it, and very likely nothing 
will come of it after all, so she had 
better not he worried. She has got 
quite enough to think of without any * G. 
M.'s,' or any nonsense of that kind." - 

"Very well," said Mr. Burton; 
"then, if I have any luck, you may 
look out for me to-morrow, about my 
usual hour, and may be pretty certain 
that I shall not come alone." 

For more reasons than one, Cle- 
ment Burton thought it better to leave 
Miss Middleham in ignorance that his 
Bloomsbury patient and her correspond- 
ent in reply to the advertisement were 
one and the same person; so thatj 
when he called at the Hermitage that 
afternoon, he merely inquired of Grace 
whether she had any engagement for 
free, the morning, and learning that she 
was proposed to take her to call upon 
Mrs. Walton, " about whom he had so of- 
ten spoken to her." Grace consented, and 
the appointment was accordingly made. 

" You will gain a new experience of 
life," he said to her. " I suppose it 
has never happened to you to be thrown 
amongst any of those people who are 
called ' public characters ' — ^actors, sing- 
ers, and so forth ? " 
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"Never," said Grace. "When I 
lived in Eaton Place, under Mrs. Crutch- 
ley^s chaperonage, I several times met 
in society the Blanks and the Dashes, 
who, you know, were leading people 
upon the stage ; but my tribute of ad- 
miration was paid from afar o£P, and I do 
not think I ever spoke to either of them." 

This reply still left the matter shroud- 
ed in mystery. Clement Burton had 
put the question with a vague idea that 
Lydia Walton might be an elder sister 
of Anne Studley's, or in some more dis- 
tant way related to her. If such were 
the case, which now he very much 
doubted, it was plain that Miss Middle- 
ham had never heard of her. 

The next day the surgeon was in 
waiting at the door of the lodging-house, 
when Grace drove up. "I have not 
been up stairs yet," he said, assisting 
her to alight, " but no doubt we are ex- 
pected, as I said we should arrive about 
this time. And now," he said, ringing 
the bqll, " you will see the * fascinating 
Mrs. Walton,* as she used to be called, 
though, of course, very much altered by 
the sickness and suffering she has un- 
dergone." 

" Ay," said Grace, archly ; " and I 
shall see some one else who, if Mr. 
Channell is to be believed, is still more 
fascinating. Of the two, I am far more 
anxious to make the acquaintance of 
Sister Gaynor." 

"She is the best creature in the 
world," said the surgeon, as they ascend- 
ed the stairs. 

When they reached the second-floor 
landing, Mr. Burton knocked gently at 
the door. It was quickly opened by 
Mrs. Gaynor, who, advancing with her 
usual pleasant smile of welcome, start- 
ed back on catching sight of Miss 
Middleham, and uttered an ill-suppress- 
ed scream. Nor was Grace less affected. 
As soon as she saw nurse, she cried out, 
" Anne ! Anne, at last ! " and, rushing 
past Mr. Burton, clasped her long-lost 
friend to her breast. 

That part of the mystery then was 
patent at once to Clement Burton. 
Under the disguise of Sister Gaynor, 
the hospital nurse, Anne Studley, the 
deeply lamented, the long searched for, 
had been living under his eyes for 
months, and now, by the merest accident, 
had been discovered by the friend to 



whom she was so dear. It was a mar- 
vel to him then, that the knowledge 
that Sister Graynor's previous history 
had an element of mystery in it, which 
she desired to preserve intact, had not 
given him the clue to her identity as 
Anne Studley ; but such an idea had 
never for an instant entered into his 
mind ; and even now — when that was 
explained, as it had been simply by 
the mutual exclamations and the em- 
brace, in which the friends were still 
locked — Lydia Walton's connection 
with the history yet remained to be 
elucidated. That the recognition be- 
tween Anne and Grace was wholly 
unintelligible to her was evident by the 
expression on her face. She sat star- 
ing from one to the other, with knitted 
brows and puckered cheeks, and long 
before the friends would willingly have 
relaxed their grasp upon each other she 
burst forth. 

"What is the meaning of all this, 
may I ask ? Do you know ? " she cried, 
looking up to Clement Burton. " It 
is at your instance, I suppose, that — 
this lady, who seems so delighted in 
hugging my nurse, has been, brought 
here, and perhaps you can give me 
some explanation about it ? " 

" Pray do not excite yourself," he 
commenced; but she interrupted him 
at once. 

"Excite myself! Don't attempt to 
put me off with any such paltry fribble. 
You profess yourself full of all sorts of 
friendliness to me ; you won't let me 
go out, but you will bring to me the 
person whom I want to see ; and when 
she comes, without so much as * with 
your leave,' or * by your leave ' to me, she 
flings herself into nurse Gay nor 's arms 
and commences a scene." 

" Let me explain," said Anne, gen- 
tly moving towards the invalid's chair, 
" at least, so far as I can. This lady 
is the dearest friend I have in the 
world, from whom I have been separa-* 
ted for a very long time, and who has 
now accidentally discovered me. It is 
not to be wondered at that we should 
be glad to see one another ! " 

" Oh, of course not," said Lydia 
Walton, " that's all rigl^t and proper, 
though it's curious how such accidents 
happen. What I want to know is, is 
she G. M. ? " 
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"Certainly her initials are G. M.,*' 
said Anne, in astonishment, after a 
pause, " but " 

Perhaps I had better explain this 
matter," said Clement Burton, gently 
restraining Grace, who was about to 
speak. " If you had only placed any 
confidence in me," he continued, turn- 
ing to Anne, " I might have helped 
you, for Miss Middleham had long 
since told me your story. Knowing 
you as I have, however, I can fully 
understand your reticence. Events 
have occurred of which you are in ig- 
norance, and the narration of which 
will necessarily be very painful to you." 

" I felt that there was some impend- 
ing trouble," said Anne, calmly, " and 
I am prepared to bear it as best I may. 
What is it ? " . 

" Your father. Captain Studley, is 
dead," said Clement Burton. 

" Dead ! " echoed Anne, covering her 
face with her hands. 

" I was with him almost at the last, 
my darling," said Grace, putting hef 
arm round her friend. " He knew me 
— ^knew how fond we had been of each 
other, and told me many things — told 
me, above all, that you were George 
Heath's wife!" 

"He lied!" cried Lydia Walton, 
who had been listening attentively to 
this dialogue. " With or without a 
purpose he lied ! I am George Heath's 
wife ! and no one else ! " 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

UNSEALED LIPS. 

Ltdia Walton's outcry naturally 
caused the greatest excitement to her 
three companions. 

Clement Burton was the first to find 
his tongue. " Do you know what you 
are saying ? " he exclaimed, in his clear, 
matter of-fact way ; " do you know to 
whom you are alluding ? You proclaim 
yourself the wife of George Heath ! 
Who is he, and what position does he 
hold?" 

" It did not strike me that I might 
have made a mistake," said Lydia, some- 
what abashed ; " the name sounded so 
familiar in my ears, that I spoke out at 



once, without thinking. The George 
Heath who is my husband was a cashier 
in Middleham's Bank, in Philpot 
Lane ! " 

" Tell us aboT^t him ? " said Clement, 
with a glance at Anne's working fea- 
tures and tightly-clasped hands. " When 
did your marriage take place ? " 

"Years ago, when we were both 
young, and poor, and happy. Happy 
for a time," added Lydia, bitterly ; " it 
don't last long ; that sort of thing never 
does, I believe." 

" And then you parted from him ? " 
asked Clement. 

"Not I," said Lydia. "I would 
have stuck to him as long as I lived, 
though he treated me like a dog and 
beat me sometimes. I didn't mind 
that ; I would have remained on ; the 
parting was his doing — he left me." 

" And what has been your history 
since ? " asked Grace Middleham, whq 
was encircling Anne with her arms. 

" Never mind my history since ! " 
cried Lydia, fiercely ; " that is nobody's 
business but my own. This cross-ques- 
tioning that you are putting me through, 
shows that I was right in my first idea. 
George Heath, whom I claim as my 
husband, is the man to whom you have 
referred." 

" He is indeed," said Clement, " and 
you have rendered us the most ample 
service by your disclosure." 

" Have I indeed," said Lydia, with a 
scornful laugh. " Pray do not imagine 
I had any such intention. And so that 
is how my husband has been amusing 
himself since he deserted me ; and 
patient, long-suffering nurse Gaynor is 
Mrs. George Heath number two! He 
doesn't seem to have been very constant 
to her either, or she would not be in 
this position." 

" He is a wicked, sinful man," cried 
Grace, indignantly, "bringing misery 
and shame wherever he goes." 

"Very likely," said Lydia, coolly. 
" I never imagined there was much of 
the angel about him ; but I loved him 
for all that — ^loved him with all my 
heart and soul ; and if, after having 
cast me off, he had married a rich wo- 
man who loved him, I would have had 
my tongue cut out before I would have 
betrayed him, or said to you half I 
have." 
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^'He must have had some strange 
fascination about him, truly," said 
Clement Burton, more to himself than 
to his companions. 

But Lydia caught the words. " ^ Fas- 
cination I *" she cried ; " I suppose 
you think so, because he gulled your 
sweet favorite, Mrs. Gaynor. Fasci- 
nation I suppose he had, or I should 
never have been as devoted to him as I 
was — as I am at this moment What 
do the mere name and tie of marriage 
signify to me ! I have knocked about 
in the world, and am not squeamish in 
such matters." 

" And it was you then who answered 
the advertisement ? " asked Grace. 

" Of course it was. I read it in the 
newspaper that morning when I sent 
her," pointing to Anne, " out for a walk. 
I wanted to be alone to think and to 
act. I imagined the advertisement was 
addressed to me, and probably by him. 
I thought he wanted me for some 
reason ; and I would have gone to him 
at any time and at any sacrifice. He 
has acted like a brute to me, but there 
is nothing I would not do for him even 
now." 

All this time Anne Studley stood as 
one dazed. She knew that the friend 
from whom she had been so long sepa- 
rated was found at last, and was then 
standing by her side, encouraging and 
supporting her. She knew that the 
difference which had parted them had 
vanished ; that Grace's eyes had been 
opened to the self-deception under 
which she had labored; and that the 
reconciliation between them was com- 
plete. She knew, above all, from the 
strange words which had been spoken, 
that the fearful connection into which 
she had been so vilely betrayed, and 
which had so long been her misery and 
shame, was at an end ; that the seal of 
silence, which had been so cunningly 
imposed upon her, was taken off her 
lips; and that she was, henceforth, a 
free agent to speak and act as she 
thought .best. She knew all this, but 
the sense of relief was yet wanting ; and 
she remained in a state of wonderment, 
listening vaguely, and looking on as 
one in a dream. 

She was recalled to herself by the 
sound of Grace's gentle voice. 

" It was from your father, dear, as I 



told you, that I heard you had become 
George Heath's wife ; but he had neith- 
er time nor strength to give me any ex- 
planation of the circumstances under 
which you were married, and I am still 
wholly ignorant of them." 

"Has not your friend, Mr. Burton, 
just spoken of the fascination which 
George exercised over all with whom 
he was brought into contact ? " said 
Lydia Walton, sneeringly. " I do not 
see much to be wondered at in the fact 
that this lady — whom I must still call 
* Nurse Gaynor,' for want of knowing her 
real name — was not an exception to 
the general rule. What astonishes me, 
I confess, is, that he should have chosen 
her ; for George's fancy, at least when 
I knew him, did not lie at all in the mild 
and innocent line." 

" I did not become Mr. Heath's wife 
of my own accord," said Anne, slowly 
turning towards her friend, and ignor- 
ing the last speaker. "The marriage 
was forced upon me." 

" By whom ? " asked Grace tenderly. 

" Both by my father and Mr. 
Heath." 

" Ah, yes," said Grace ; " I remem- 
ber your telling me that Captain , Stud- 
ley and Mr. Heath were implicated to- 
gether in various matters." 

"They had been so for years," said 
Anne ; " and it was to save them from 
the consequences of the crime in which 
they were both involved, and which I 
had witnessed, that I consented to this 
union." 

"And thereby sacrificed your hap- 
piness, your peace of mind, and the best 
portion of your life," said Grace, em- 
bracing her. 

" It was my duty," said Anne, sim- 
ply, " and I performed it I could have 
done no less." 

" What was this crime of which you 
speak ? " asked Clement Burton. " It 
must have been a serious one, indeed, 
to call for such expiation." 

"I cannot tell you," said Anne 
quickly, "here and now. I must not 
say more; but the time may come, 
when I can speak openly. And," she 
added, slowly, and solemnly raising her 
eyes and clasping her hands, "I ^ank 
Heaven for the revelation which has 
set me free to avenge the innocent 
blood!" 
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" To avenge the innocent blood," re- 
peated Grace, who seemed strangely 
moved. 

" Do you talk of vengeance in con- 
nection with George Heath?" asked 
Lydia "Walton, bending forward ea- 
gerly. 

" I reiterate what I said in the same 
solemn tone — ' to avenge the innocent 
blood ! ' There is no bar to my evi- 
dence now. I never was George 
Heath's wife!" 

These words, spoken in measured and 
thrilling tones, had their effect upon all 
present, but on no one so quickly and so 
visibly as on Grace Middleham. She, 
usually so calm and unimpressionable 
was obviously overpowered at some 
suggestion which, as it appeared to her, 
was contained in Anne's speech; the 
color left her cheeks, her hps quiver- 
ed, her eyes fiUed with tears, and it 
was only by the strongest self-control 
that she suppressed an attack of hysteria. 
The cause of this was the vague sense, 
just commencing to dawn upon her, 
that the revelation of the mystery of 
her uncle's murder was approaching. 
The shock which that fearful crime 
had brought upon her at the time of its 
commission had, it is true, long since 
subsided, but she had never been able 
to think of the dreadful deed with- 
out a shrinking horror, and had al- 
ways lived under the idea that at some 
time or other the perpetrators of it 
would be discovered. The conviction 
of Heath's villainy conveyed by Anne's 
words had instantly suggested this idea ; 
and now that she was, as she imagined, 
on the brink of the revelation which 
she had so long and earnestly desired, 
she felt she would have given much to 
postpone it until a more fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

It is not to be supposed that Clement 
Burton had not watched with the deep- 
est interest the strange scene passing 
before his eyes, and in the clear-headed, 
conmion-sense way, made up his mind 
as to the right course to be pursued. 
That Lydia Walton was fiery, impracti- 
cable, and impatient, he had known 
since the commencement of his attend- 
ance on her ; but in her replies to Anne, 
and her comments in the conversation 
carried on before her, she had shown a 
depth of devotion to her brutal husband, 



and a power of sneering opposition to 
those arrayed against lym, of neither of 
which he had imagined her capable. 
It was obvious that all her forces, such 
as they were, would be marshalled 
to the advancement of Heath's cause 
and the detriment of his enemies ; and, 
therefore, the less she heard of their 
counsels, the less she was mixed up 
with any steps which Anne's discovery 
of her newly-acquired freedom might 
impel her to take, the better. The one 
thing to be done was to part these 
women at once, and with him remained 
the duty of accomplishing the task. 
Miss Middleham, too, must be thought 
of. Clement Burton's ever-watchful 
eyes had observed her excitement, and 
the difficulty she had in suppressing 
more marked signs of it ; and he knew 
that the best chance of keeping her 
quiet was to give her emotions an out- 
let in confidential conversation with her 
long lost friend. 

" I think," said he, taking advantage 
of the pause which occurred, " that it 
will be better this discussion should be 
deferred. I need scarcely tell you, 
Mrs. Walton, when I promised to bring 
to you the unknown * G. M.' whom you 
so ardently desired to see, that I was 
aware of the identity of Mrs. Gajnor, 
of her connection with the story which 
has been told. I, of course, knew that 
this lady, Miss Middleham, had inserted 
the advertisement to which you respond- 
ed, and, in her interest, was desirous to 
hear what you had to say. That has 
now been said with the result we have 
seen, and whatever explanations are to 
be made must be made separately." 

" I must take Anne away with me, 
if you please," pleaded Grace, in a low 
voice; "having once found her, I 
cannot give her up for a long time ; I 
have so much to hear, and so much to 
say."« 

"You shall do so, certainly," said 
Clement Burton, " if she consents, of 
which, I suppose, there is little doubt." 

" I . must not forget my patient, Mr. 
Burton," said Anne, " gladly though I 
would go with Grace ; but Mrs. Walton 
is not in a state to be left alone, and 
my first duty is to her." 

" Don't you trouble about me, nurse 
Gaynor," said Lydia Walton, quickly. 
" You are a good sort, and though I 
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spoke out just what came into my mind, 
and stick to all that I said, I am not to 
bear malice for anything that you did, 
not knowing what you were doing, and 
under a certain amount of pressure 
too, as it seems. You go with your 
friend; I shall get along all right, I 
daresay." 

" And you are a ' good sort ' too, as 
you phrasfe it," said Clement Burton, 
smiling, his eyes beaming with pleasure 
at her words, " though somewhat diffi- 
cult to manage ; but you require at- 
tention still, and cannot be left alone 
just yet, though I think it better that 
Gaynor — the old name is easier for 
both of us — should have some relief 
and rest after the excitement she had 
gone through. I suggest, therefore, 
that she should go away with Miss 
Middleham, as that lady proposes, and 
I will make arrangements for sending 
some one to take care of you." 

" Just as you please," said Lydia 
Walton, after a thoughtful pause; 
" though, after nurse Gaynor, I shall 
find any one else precious awkward 
and uncomfortable, I can tell you. I 
think I might get on well enough by my- 
self ; but, of course, you know best." 

" Be it so, then," said Clement. 
"Your carriage is at the door," he 
added, turning to Grace, " and your 
friend can go home with you. I will 
come to the Hermitage later on in the 
day." 

" This meeting has had a very differ- 
ent ending to that I had anticipated, " 
said Grace to Lydia Walton ; " but as- 
suredly the interest in you which Mr. 
Burton's account of you had inspired in 
me has not been decreased by all I have 
heard. I hope I may yet be able to 
serve you ; I shall always be ready to 
do so." 

"I am much obliged to you, I am 
sure," said Lydia, with strongly mark- 
ed indifference. " I know you mean 
to be kind; but I have my own 
business to attend to, and it is not likely 
we shall see much of each other. And 
good-bye to you nurse Gaynor ; I am 
in your debt for all sorts of attention. 
I wish I was not ; or, rather, I wish 
you had not come between me and the 
man whom — whom I am still fool 
enough to care for. However, that 
cannot be helped, and so good-bye." 



Thus they took their leave, Anne 
Studley bending over her quondam pa- 
tient and gently kissing her forehead, 
a salute which Lydia received with a 
stare and a shoulder-shrug of wonder, 
though, at the same time, the tears rose 
unbidden to her eyes. Mr. Burton ac- 
companied the ladies to their carriage ; 
when he returned, he found Lydia Wal- 
ton in a very different state from that 
in which he had left her ; all the feroci- 
ty, all the hardness, all the vulgar swag- 
ger were gone, in their^ place was a 
passionate earnestness such as she had 
never yet exhibited. " That's all right," 
she said, pointing to him to seat himself 
in the chair next to hers. " Now we 
are alone together, and can talk like 
people who understand each other, and 
have seen the world and its ways. 
Those two girls know nothing of life, 
and could not be expected to ; for, what- 
ever they think, they have had no real 
experience. JMine has been pretty ex- 
tensive, and it leads me to think that 
you won't refuse to do what I am going 
to ask you." 

" And what is that ? " he said, quietly. 

"To tell me where I can find my 
husband, George Heath. He is my 
husband, you know — there is no doubt 
about that; and the establishment of 
that fact seems to get our sweet friend 
Gaynor out of her pretty mess, though 
one cannot tell exactly what it is. Now 
you, who take such an interest in her, 
ought to be grateful to me on that ac- 
count, and do anything I ask you." 

"I will do anything I can to help 
you," said Clement Burton. We will 
not discuss the why and the wherefore, 
buti willdoit." 

" Tell me, then, if you know any- 
thing of George and what ? " she said, 
eagerly. 

" I have tolerably late information of 
him," said Mr. Burton. " He became 
manager at Middleham's Bank, in 
which you knew him only as cashier. 
That position he held for some years, 
but resigned a few months since." 

" What made him resign ? " she asked. 
" It was not like George throw away a 
good thing unless he got a better." 

"So said the people in the city," 
remarked Clenlent; "but he kept his 
reasons to himself. The only thing 
known of him was, that he resigned ; 
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and, instead of taking any other appoint- 
ment, or occupying himself on his own 
account, he took a trip to the Continent, 
where he remained travelling for some 
months. Quite recently he returned to 
England, and is living in retirement." 

** Where? " she asked, eagerly. " Do 
you know the address? Is it far 
away ? " 

" It is a place called Loddonford," he 
said ; " a village on the Thames, about 
twenty-five miles from London. He 
lives there in a lone house, known as 
Pond Cottage." 

« ' Pond Cottage '— < Loddonford,' " 
she said, repeating the names. " How 
do you get there ? " 

" By the Great Western Railway," he 
replied. " I will write down the ad- 
dress for you. " But, as he did so, he 
looked up suddenly, and said, " Look 
here, Lydia, I have done what you ask- 
ed ; but you must promise me that you 
will not take advantage of my compli- 
ance by writing to him, or by taxing 
your strength in any way." 

" What harm would there be in my 
writing to him ? " she said. 

" Harm to him, as well as to you. 
Though this excitement has given to 
you a seeming flicker of strength, you 
are physically much below par, and 
wholly incapable of any real exertion." 

" Never mind me ; what about him ? " 

" From what I can hear, he is very 
seriously ill, aged in appearance, and 
broken in spirit. He lives entirely 
alone, not occupying himself in any 
way, and is said, bodily and mentally, 
to be a complete wreck — a mere shad- 
ow of his former self." 

" Is that so ? " she said, with a twitch- 
ing of her nether lip. " Poor fellow ! 
poor fellow ! " 

" So you understand," said Clement 
Burton, rising, " that my injunctions 
are strict upon you not to attempt to 
exert yourself, even so much as by writ- 
ing a letter. Do you consent ? " 

" Needs must when — ^you know the 
rest of the proverb," she said, with a 
short laugh ; " not that you are like 
that, or like anything but a most kind, 
good fellow, a real friend to me through 
all, this weary, dreary time. There," 
she said, making a sudden dash at his 
fingers with her lips, " I do not think 
I ever kissed a man's hand before." 



" And you should never have done 
so now if I had seen your intention," 
he said, laughing and blushing. " Now 
I will go ; I will look in at St. Vitus's on 
my way, and select the best sister 
possible to replace Mrs. Gaynor. She 
shall come on duty before nightfall, 
and in the meanwhile I will speak to 
your landlady, to have you looked 
after until the nurse comes." 

" All right," she said, half carelessly, 
" that will do very well. Mrs. Frost 
understands me and my ways, and can 
give me whatever I want." 

"Good-night then," said Clement 
Burton; "I shall look in to-morrow 
morning, and hope to find you none 
the worse for the excitement which you 
have gone through." 

She watched him out, and even 
when the door had closed behind him 
continued looking in the same direction. 
" Find me better ! " she repeated, in a 
softened voice ; " you will not find me 
at all, my kind friend — ^j^ou will never 
look upon me again. That is a sad 
thought, for you have been a good 
fellow to me, but all niy energies are 
now required for one whom I love 
dearer than my life. That Gaynor 
woman, or whatever her name is has a 
tell-tale face, and I read it like a book ; 
she could not hide her plans from me. 
She talked about vengeance — * avenging 
the innocent blood,' she said. I do not 
know what she means by that ; but I 
do know — I felt in an instant — that it 
was my George who is threatened. 
He has ill-treated her as he did me, 
and it is upon him her vengeance is to 
fall ; but I will thwart her yet. I will 
go to his address which I got from 
Mr. Burton, and though George may 
be ill and broken, he will have strength 
enough for his own preservation, and 
will be able to get away before the hue 
and cry is after him. I wonder wheth- 
er he will believe me ; appreciate the 
danger in which he stands and fly at 
once; or whether he will think it is 
either a trick or weakness on my part, 
and refuse to budge ? If so, his blood 
be on his own head ; at all events, I 
must make an effort." 

She pulled the bell attached to her 
chair and awaited the advent of the 
landlady. Mrs. Frost was all smiles 
and giggles. "I was expecting your 
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summons, my dear," she said, " and in 
two minutes more I should have been 
up without it ; for that delightful doc- 
tor of yours — what an elegant young 
man he is — ^looked into the parlor as 
he passed, and told me nurse Gaynor 
had gone away, and that, as the other 
sister might be some time in coming, 
he would like me to come and sit with 
you." 

"That is right, Mrs. Frost," said Ly- 
dia Walton, you are better company 
than any of the nurses or sisters— or 
whatever they call themselves ; you are 
one of the right sort, and so am I, and 
you and I know how to enjoy ourselves, 
which those poor creatures do not. 
Here, take the key and help yourself to 
a glass of the old particular. 

Mrs. Frost, with another giggle and 
the nearest attempt at a blush which she 
could command, took the key proffered 
her, and seated herself cozily at the 
^— •"""^ tftbie. with a bottle of port and a glass 
at her side. She was a gossipping kind of 
woman, who always had a great deal 
to say, and at first her volubility was in- 
creased by the wine which Lydia press- 
ed upon her. Gradually, however, her 
eyes grew glazed, her voice husky and 
indistinct, and after a few feeble at- 
tempts at maintaining consciousness, she 
dropt into a stertorous sleep. 

There was an epidemic very general- 
ly prevalent in London about that time, 
and the services of hospital nurses wete 
in great request. Mr, Burton had some 
difficulty finding a sister to attend to 
his Bloomsbury patient, and he was 
not particularly satisfied with the one 
he at last secured — a dull, heavy wo- 
man — ^but the best he could find. It 
was late in the evening before this 
nurse arrived at her new quarters, 
where the door was opened to her by a 
slatternly, slip-shod girl, the very model 
of a lodging-house servant. 

" I am glad you are come," said this 
little marchioness, after the nurse had ex- 
plained her business ; " for missus is 
tight, and I am all alone in the house 
with her." 

" All alone ? " repeated the nurse. 
Why where is Mrs. Walton ? " 

" Oh, she went away more than two 
hours ago, in a cab which I fetched for 
her. I had an awful job in getting her 
in ; but I managed it son^ehow. I ex- 



pected her back before this; she said 
she should not be gone more than half 
an hour." 

She will be in soon, then, I suppose? " 
said the nurse quietly. I will go up to 
her room, if you will show me the way, 
and wait there. 

The next morning, when Clement 
Burton arrived early, he learned that 
Mrs. Walton had gone out, and had not 
come back all night. Rushing hastily 
up stairs, and throwing open Qie door, 
he found the nurse calmly knitting, and 
waiting the return of her patient with 
stolid, unruffled composure. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A STEP ON THE GRAVEL WALK. 

The information which Clement 
Burton had obtained about George 
Heath was, in the main, correct. The 
ex-bank-manager had returned to Eng- 
land, and had settled down in the little 
cottage at Loddonf ord erst inhabited by 
Studley, and the scene of Walter Dan- 
by's fate. He was ill, too, as gossips 
had said ;.'but his illness was of a charac- 
ter which t!hey did not dream of, and 
of an intensity of which they had no 
idea. He kept himself solitary and 
secluded, and allowed himself to be seen 
by none. Had any one had such oppor- 
tunity, they would have said that he was 
mad ; and they would not have been far 
off the truth. 

Day after day he spent in the silent, 
lonesome cottage, surrounded by the 
ghastly garden— more rank, more neglect- 
ed more jungle-like thanever. He never 
left it, he never passed through the gate. 
Something was there that had a horri- 
ble fascination for him — the pond ! It 
was visible from the house, or rather 
its outline was so marked by a break in 
the coarse vegetation that, standing at the 
windows, he could tell exactly where it 
was. He passed the greater part of his 
time at those windows ; he could not 
tear himself away from them. He 
would stand there for hours together, 
his teeth set, his hands tightly clasped, 
so that the nails dug into the palms, 
motionless, and watching — only watch- 
ing. Sometimes, in his feverish state. 
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he would notice that the birds would 
accidentally pause in their flight and 
hover round the spot. Something, he 
thought, must have attracted their at- 
tention ; the body must have risen to 
the surface. It was of his crime and 
its discovery that the great solemn 
rooks were telling each other in discord- 
ant cawings, as they started on their 
homeward flight. It was bad to hear 
in the daytime, but it was worse at 
night ; for the nights were passed in 
fitful dreams, from which he would wake 
sweat-bedabbled and trembling ; dreams 
in which all the events of that fearful 
day would pass in review before him ; 
where he saw the bright, handsome boy 
bound to the chair helpless, with a cer- 
tain knowledge of his doom, but yet 
brave and defiant ; where he felt him- 
self again staggering towards the pond, 
and once more saw the slow, broad rip- 
ple, like a sullen smile, spread over the 
face of the stagnant water which con- 
cealed the dead. But there was a 
dream which was even worse than these 
— a dream, in which he seemed to rec- 
ognize that all the events of that dread- 
ful day were but themselves the fig- 
ment of a dream — to wake to the stern 
reality of what was agony indeed. 

Strange how the memory of the 
murder of that handsome, fair-haired 
boy clung to and haunted the murder- 
er, when other crimes of equal magni- 
tude never gave him an uneasy moment. 
He had passed years of his life in the 
house, and from time to time had been 
in the very room where the old banker 
had pleaded to him for his life, and 
died by his hand ; he had paid his 
court to his victim's niece, by whom 
the dead man's memory was religiously 
cherished, and had almost succeeded in 
securing her for his wife, without com- 
punction and without remorse. But 
these things never troubled him one 
jot ; while the death of Danby was for 
ever before his eyes, and the pond and 
its contents exercised over him a terri- 
ble spell. 

If he could have spoken to any one 
about it — if he could have told what, 
he suffered, and talked of the fascina- 
tion under which he lay — ^it would 
have been some relief; he felt that, 
but he knew its impossibility. There 
Was but one man in the world to whom 



he could have opened his mouth — his 
old associate Studley ; and he was 
dead. Heath knew that ; he had seen 
the account of the captain's accident, 
and its result, in the newspaper, and, 
at first had experienced a sensation of 
relief to think that the one man who 
shared with him the knowledge of 
the crime was , silenced for ever, and 
there was no possibility now of the 
confidence being broken. But that 
feeling soon passed away, and to it 
succeeded an inexplicable terror. He 
would have given anything that this 
old accomplice had lived ; anything to 
have had him there to talk to, and to 
consult with, to rouse him up and 
fortify him, no matter how deceptively, 
to break into the hell of gloom and 
silence, in which his days and nights 
were passed. It was not to be. Stud- 
ley was gone, and he, though a much 
younger man, would follow soon — he 
knew that, he felt it ; his nerves were 
shattered, his health was breaking 
down, and the end was at hand. 

It was night ; the night when, in the 
quiet Bloomsbury lodging, the newly- 
arrived nurse sat expecting the return 
of her patient. Deep, dead silence, bro- 
ken now and again by the staggering foot- 
step, or the hiccuping song of some 
roisterer rolling homeward from the tav- 
erns, reigned over the village of Loddon- 
f ord ; deeper, more dead than anywhere 
else, was the silence in the jungle-like 
garden of the cottage. Sitting at the 
window of the room in which Danby 
had met his death was George Heath, 
his head resting on his hand, his eyes 
fixed straight before him; an early 
moon had risen, and its pale wan gleam 
was shining over the accursed spot, 
where, as he knew, lay the pond. The 
fascination of that spot for him seemed 
stronger than ever that night ; he could 
jiot take his eyes from it, but sat, wait- 
ing for nothing truly, expecting nothing, 
but finding it impossible to turn away. 
There were lighted candles in the room, 
but he had put them far away from 
him, on the mantel-piece, and was 
sitting enshrouded in the gloom. Sud- 
denly he raised his head from his hand 
and bent it eagerly forward. He was 
not mistaken then, but had heard the 
creak of the garden-gate, which by 
some mischance, had been left unlocked 
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What visitors could come at such a 
time, save those whose advent he was 
always expecting and guai'ding against ? 
The sweat stood in beads upon his 
forehead, and his breath became short 
and thick. Silence I No ; that was 
not a man's tramp — the heavy boot of 
a policeman would awake a different 
sound ; the footfall on the gravel was 
light and swift,, it came quickly towards 
him ; a female figure glided across the 
intervening strip of moonlight, and 
was at the ppen window, facing him. 

George Heath started back and 
pressed his hands upon his eyes. In 
his fevered state he thought himself 
the victim of an optical delusion, but, 
on looking again, there was the figure 
still. Its hands he noticed, were out- 
stretched in an imploring attitude, and 
one of them was enveloped in bandages. 
Then a soft voice said, " George ! " 
and he started, as though from the cut 
of a whip, or the blow of a knife. 
Hard work, hard living, illness, and 
b^d treatment had not altered that 
tone ; it was as soft and musical as it 
had been in the far-off years of inno- 
cence and honest poverty, and he rec- 
ognized it instantly. 

" Hush 1 " it said. " Do you know 
me ? It is I — Lydia." 

" I knew it," he muttered, starting 
at her in a dazed way. " What do you 
want ? " 

" I have come to warn and save 
you," she whispered; "let me in at 
'once, or I may be too late. What," 
she continued, after a moment's pause, 
" do you hesitate — do you doubt me ? 
You ought to know me better, George, 
than to think for a moment that I could 
sell you. Let me in ? " 

"You are right," he muttered, "and 
I was a fool to think it. The door is 
on the right, and I will go and open it. 
Keep as quiet as possible, the servant 
sleeps just overhead." 

She came in, and sank half exhausted 
into a chair. As she sat there, with 
the candle-light shining on her. Heath 
remembered where he had seen her 
last — in the midst of the crowd coming 
out of the music-hall; but she looked 
very different now, so wan, and worn, 
and feeble. 

" You have had an accident, I see," 
he said, pointing to her bandaged hand, 



" and look as if you were going to faint. 
Let me get you some wine," 

" No," she said, stopping him ; " not 
yet, not for a few minutes, at least. 
Hear first what I have got to say. I 
have come to save you, 1 tell you — to 
warn and save you ! " 

"What from?" he asked. 

" What from ? " she repeated, with 
a short, forced laugh-; " from a woman 
of course. I heard — no need to tell 
you how or where — a woman threaten 
vengeance on you." 

"A woman! What woman?" he 
asked rapidly. 

" I never heard her real name," re- 
plied Lydia ; " That which I knew her 
under was, of course, assumed. She 
called herself your wife ; but I knew 
that was a lie, and I told her so ! " 

" The devil I " said Heath, between 
his set teeth. " What sort of a woman 
— describe her ! " 

"Are there so many of them that 
you are puzzled ? " said Lydia, bitterly. 
" This one was tall and dark, clear-head- 
ed, and quick with her tongue. Her 
friend called her Anne — that much I 
heard." 

" Is it so," said Heath, with his head 
sinking on his breast. " Tell me, what 
did she say ? " 

" Not much that I could understand," 
replied Lydia. " They talked between 
themselves of matters which had gone 
before, of which I had no clue ; but I 
did hear this woman — this Anne — say, 
when she found I was really your wife, 
that the seal was taken off her lips at 
last, and that she could now proceed to 
to avenge the innocent blood." 

" She said that, did she ? " said 
Heath. "And you told her that she 
was free to do this ? " 

" I did," she replied ; " but without 
knowing I was doing any harm. If it 
was wrong, and you are angry, you 
can kill me. We are here alone, and it 
would not matter much ; but I came to 
save you." 

" You are right," he said, moodily ; 
"it does not matter much. What 
you did was done in ignorance, and 
nothing could have staved off the end, 
which is fast approaching. And you 
have come to save me — have come 
through the night, all maimed, and sick, 
add broken as you are ; have come to 
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save me, whose words to you were 
curses, and whose actions blows. You 
always were a staunch one, Lydia." 

" I came because I love you, Greorge," 
she murmured, •' and I "-quickly chang- 
ing her tone — " I am all right. I got 
burnt like this," she said, holding up 
her bandaged hand, " in the fire at the 
place where I was singing, and I have 
had to lay up, and give up beer, and 
wine, and things, and I am rather low, 
that's all. I shall be all right again by- 
and-by, if I know you are safe. What 
is that noise ? " 

" Rain," he said, looking out of the 
window and stretching out his hand ; 
" the moon has gone, and the night is 
as dark as pitch. So much the better," 
he muttered to himself. " Low, are 
you ? " he said, turnuig to her. I 
shouldn't wonder, if you have been cut 
off your stimulants ; but you have evi- 
dently overdone yourself to-night, and 
must take some wine, or you will die." 

"As I said before," said Lydia, " that 
wouldn't much matter." 

" Oh yes it would," said Heath, look- 
ing at her kindly ; " staunch, loyal peo- 
ple like you are not too common in the 
world. Now let me attend to you." 

He went out of the room, but return- 
ed quickly, bringing food and wine, 
which he placed upon the table. ^ Al- 
though she had managed to keep up a 
tolerable appearance, Lydia, in truth, 
was almost exhausted, and she ate and 
drank with relish. Heath watched her 
curiously, walking round and round the 
table with his hands deeply plunged in 
his pockets, and stopping from time to 
time, apparently buried in thought. . 

" Was I right ? " she asked, looking 
up at him, as he started on his round 
again after one of these pauses ; " was I 
right in coming to you ? There was 
danger in that woman's threat, wasn't 
there?" 

"The greatest danger," he said, 
quickly stopping and looking at her, 
* in what she threatens she will do, and 
my only chance of avoiding instant ruin 
and death," he repeated, laying curious 
accent on the word, " is by acting on 
your warning, and flying from this place 
at once." 

" Is it so, then," said Lydia. " Thank 
God I had the sense to understand her, 
and the power to come. I wonder what 
11 



the new nurse is doing now, and what 
Mr. Burton will say when he finds I am 
gone. And you have yet time to save 
yourself ? " 

•^ Yes," he said, ^' if I start at once. 
I have ia few preparations to make, and 
can get clear off before the morning. 
But what of you ? " 

" What of me ? " • she repeated ; 
nothing — ^nothing, at least, that could 
be of any consequence to you. I shall 
manage to get on somehow, to live in the 
future as I have lived in the past — un- 
less, indeed," and then she hesitated, 
and a faint blush tinged on her wan 
cheeks, " \mless, indeed, you would like 
me to join you somewhere abroad, now 
that you can no longer brave it before 
the world." 

He looked up quickly. There was 
a mist before his eyes and a thick knot 
in his throat, as he muttered to himseK, 
" By heavens, she cares for me still ! " 
After a pause, he made an effort to 
master his emotion, and said, in a bro- 
ken tone, " Do you mean that — do you 
mean to say that remembering the way 
in which I have treated you ; knowing 
me to be what I am, an admitted crim- 
inal, whose life is now only to be secured 
by flight — ^you would come back to me ? " 

" Oh yes," she replied, quite calmly, 
looking straight into his eyes, " mo^t 
certainly I would. What do I care ? Am 
I not an admitted criminal of another 
sort ? I have loved you for. many years, 
George, and no matter what you are or 
may be, to be with you is my idea of 
happiness." 

He took her unmaimed hand and 
pressed it tightly between his own — 
tightly, quietly, and without any the- 
atrical show. " I believe you, Lydia," 
he said. "I have heard about return- 
ing good for evil, but never saw it prac- 
tised before. I ill-treated and deserted 
you, and now you have saved my life 
at the risk of your own. Nothing can 
be more certain than that you shall 
join me some day, my girl. Now you 
must have some rest, for I see you are 
dropping with fatigue." 

" Oh no," she said, feebly. " I am 
all right — I shall do well enough." 

" Nonsense," he replied ; " I insist 
upon your trying to sleep while I make 
my preparations. I will rouse you 
when the moment for farewell arrives." 
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"Very well," said Lydia; "under 
those conditions I will lie down, for I 
think a little sleep would do me good." 

Heath pushed the sofa to the wall, 
and, going up stairs, quickly returned 
with some pillows and blankets which 
he t^ew upon it, and made into a toler- 
ably comfortable bed. Lydia was al- 
ready nodding in her chair ; but before 
she lay down Heath insisted on her 
taking another large glass of wine, 
which he had poured out for her. As 
soon as she had swallowed it, she fell 
back upon the sofa, and in a few mo- 
ments was thoroughly unconscious. 

George Heath seated himself on the 
low chair by the side of the couch, and 
remained for some minutes staring at 
its occupant with a strange, unflinching 
gaze. As he looked at her, the inter- 
vening years seemed to roll away like 
a mist, and he was once more the 
young clerk with his eighty pounds a 
year, and she the milliner's apprentice, 
with her pretty face, and trim figure, 
and irrepressible love of dancing. He 
had scarcely thought of that time since, 
but he remembered it all now — the gar- 
dens and the supper taverns which they 
frequented, the cheap amusements they 
patronized, the zest in which they en- 
joyed everything they did. It was cu- 
rious, he thought, that these scenes should 
have recurred to him just about when 
the curtain was about to fall. Strange, 
too, that she, who had partaken of the 
pleasures of his life, should be present 
at that critical period ; and that he 
should owe to her, whom he had treated 
worse than any one else on earth, the 
opportunity of escape from his impend- 
ing doom. He was glad she had come, 
he thought, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of proving, hi one way, at least, 
that he appreciated her devotion. 

He rose as this thought crossed his 
mind, and going to an old bureau which 
stood in the corner of the room, opened 
to with a key which was on his bunch, 
and took out a compact roll of bank 
notes, amounting in value to several 
hundred pounds. With this packet in 
his hand he approached the couch, and 
bending over the prostrate figure, as- 
certained beyond doubt that Lydia was 
souud asleep. Convinced of this, he 
opened the front of her dress, and> pla- 
cing the roll of bank-notes inside, se- 



cured it with a pin, and fastened the 
dress again. Lydia remained motion- 
less ; and so heavy was the combined 
state of sleep and stupor into which she 
had fallen, that she never felt the touch 
of George Heath's cold lips, as he press- 
ed them on her forehead. As he raised 
himseK his eyes were wet; but he 
brushed the tears hastily away, and 
striding to the window, opened it soft- 
ly. The rain had ceased, the dawn 
was faintly breaking; and the fresh 
morning air blowing in, caused the gut- 
tering candles to leap fitfully in their 
expiring agony. Heath turned round 
and extinguished them, cast one more 
lingering look at the unconscious figure 
on the sofa, then, bare-headed, stepped 
out from the low window-sijl, beneath 
which Anne Studley had fallen down 
insensible, and walked' away into the 
dim morning, the first twitter of the 
waking birds breaking the silence as his 
foot fell upon the gravel path. 

Late that afternoon, Banks's fiy drew 
up at the garden-gate of Pond Cottage. 
The old horse, who had not got at such 
a pace since the last race-meeting, 
shook his smoking sides, and tucked his 
trembling legs more than ever under him 
while the driver touched his hat to his 
fare, and requested something extra for 
himself on the strength of the speed on 
which he had driven. Clement Burton 
the gentleman appealed to, was in no 
humor to dispute any price which might 
have been asked, so, flinging the man a 
coin, he jumped out of the vehicle, and 
tore at the garden bell. A country 
wench, with a round red face, on which 
was a general expression of astonish- 
ment, opened the gate, and from her 
Clement Burton speedily learned that a 
strange lady, " all out of sorts like," 
with one of her arms tied up in band- 
ages, was in the cottage at that moment, 
though how or when she arrived was 
more than the girl could say. "All I know 
is, sir," she said, " that there she be, 
dozing o£E now and then, then waking 
up sudden and staring straight before 
her, until it seems impossible for her to 
keep her eyes open any longer, and 
then off she goes again." 

" Is your master with her ? " asked 
Clement hurriedly. 

" No, sir, that's just the worst of it," 
said the girl ; . " master bain't nowhere 
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to be found. I have been here wi<ih 
him ever since he came bask from fur- 
ren parts, and he never moved out 
since ; but now he's gone out some- 
where, and all I can get out of this 
strange woman that I found in the place 
this morning is, that he has gone away. 
Come in and see her yourself, sir. 
Lord love yer, I am twittered out of 
my wits, being left with her all alone." 
Then Clement Burton followed the 
girl into the house, and there, half re- 
clining on the couch from which she 
had attempted to rise, he found Lydia. 
An examination of the pupils of her 
eyes and her tongue showed the surgeon 
at once, that she had been drugged. 
Indeed, she failed to recognize him, and, 
in reply to all his questions, gave but 
one answer, that " Mr. Heath was gone 
away." Between long lapses of silence 
and stupor she uttered those words, but 
would make no other avowal. Clement 
Burton recognized at once the fact, that 
Lydia had comprehended sufficiently of 
what had been said by Anne to under- 
stand that Heath was in danger ; that 
she had fled to warn him; and that, 
profiting by her readiness, he had es- 
caped, A hasty glance round the 
house, however, made it evident that 
Heath had taken nothing with him; 
and Mr. Burton was debating within 
himself the possibility of the criminal's 
return, as soon as he imagined the 
storm had blown over, when the village 
constable, whom he had called in to as- 
sist him in his search, reported that, 
on examination of the garden, he had 
found footmarks in the soft earth on 
the margin of the pond. A sudden 
light broke out upon Clement Burton's 
brain. The idea that Heath would 
have committed self-destruction had 
never before occurred to him, and, even 
now, such a step could only be account- 
ed for by the supposition tliat in his re- 
cent illness his mind had become un- 
hinged. There was, however, but one 
thing to do. The hue and cry was 
raised throughout the village, the ser- 
vices of some of the fishermen were se- 
cured, and the pond was thoroughly 
dragged. The men worked with a 
will, and before the shades of evening 
fell they had found, not merely the body 
of George Heath, but the ghastly remains 
of Walter Danby I 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LAST SACRIFIOB. 

There is little need to tell that Anne 
Studley, when she gave up the charge 
of the poor maimed woman, whose reve- 
lation had made such a difference in her 
life^ at the same time abandoned her 
assumed name of Gaynor, and took up 
her abode at the Hermitage with Grace 
Middleham, " to remain there for life," 
Grace said, as she welcomed her long- 
lost friend ; but Anne smiled quietly, 
and shook her head. She said nothing, 
but she had her own notions that an al- 
teration in the domestic affairs might 
possibly be made soon, when a re- 
arrangement of the household would be 
necessary. 

And before she had been an inmate 
of the Hermitage for a month, that 
which had been a shrewd suspicion 
grew to be an undoubted certainty. 
Anne Studley saw that the measure of 
her sorrow was not yet full, and that 
there was still another sacrifice which 
it was necessary for her to make. 
When in the depth of her despair, she 
had abandoned the quiet family in the 
little German town, where, up to that 
time, what had been the most peaceful, 
if not the happiest portion of her ex- 
istence, had been passed ; and arriving 
solitary and friendless in London, had 
determined upon pursuing the avoca- 
tion of a hospital nurse, as the one 
which, by entirely engrossing her time, 
would give her no scope for reflection 
or recollection, she found she had mis- 
calculated her powers of endurance, 
and but for one circumstance would 
have retired from her newly-elected oc- 
cupation in disgust. The chance meet- 
ing with Clement Burton, brought 
about in the mutual discharge of their 
professional duties, induced her to per- 
severe in her original idea. The intelli- 
gent young surgeon not merely recog- 
nized that Anne's clear head und prac- 
tical sense would be of great value in 
the calling she had chosen, but, 
reading between the lines, he was en- 
abled to perceive the necessity for her 
immersion in some daily routine which 
should prevent her thoughts from dwell- 
ing on her past career. With much gentle 
skUl and judgment, and without the 
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least appearance of busying himself 
with her affairs, he contrived to let her 
see the importance he attached to her 
assistance, and gradually won her 
to regard her duties with interest. 
That interest was not limited to her 
occupation, but extended to him who 
had been the means of procuring it for 
her. Meeting daily as they did, Anne 
had every opportunity of observing 
Clement Burton's noble qualities — his 
kindness of heart, his patience, his de- 
votion to the humblest of those who 
were brought under his care. It had 
never previously been her lot to meet 
with such a man, and it was not difficult 
to guess the result. Her early apprecia- 
tion of his goodness deepened by de- 
grees into a stronger feeling, and long 
before, at his suggestion, she had gone 
in attendance on Lydia Walton, she 
knew that her heart, which had refused 
to listen to the honest pleadings of 
Franz Eckhardt, and had never . before 
been touched, was hers no longer. She 
loved Clement Burton with a silent, 
deep, but entirely hopeless love ; hope- 
less, not merely on account of the bar- 
rier erected between them by her pre- 
vious marriage, but from the fact, which 
she did not attempt to disguise from 
herself, that of her passion there was, on 
Clement's part, no return. He apprecia- 
ted her, respected her, liked her — ^she 
knew that ; no brother could have treat- 
ed her, with greater regard ; but the feel- 
ings by which he was actuated were 
plainly different to hers, and never 
could become the same. 

She acknowledged all this before she 
kmew of Clement's acquaintance with 
Grace Middleham ; but from the time 
that she first saw them together she 
knew that whatever little remnant of 
hope had remained concealed m her 
bosom must be given up, and that her 
fate was fixed. The barrier of her mar- 
riage had been broken down by Lydia 
"Walton's disclosure, but one quite as 
impassable reared itself in the vacant 
place. Her clear eyes saw in an- instant 
that Clement loved Grace, and that his 
love was returned, and a very little 
study of the case showed her exactly 
how matters stood between them ; her 
lengthened intercourse with the young 
man had given her a keen insight into 
his character. He had often talked 



freely with her of himself and his af- 
fairs ; she knew his firm sense of hon- 
or, and was certain that he had never 
so much as hinted to Grace the state of 
his feelings towards her. Had the 
woman he loved been in a different po- 
sition, it was probable, Anne thought, 
that Clement would long since have 
asked her to share his lot ; but the fact 
that Grace was an heiress had kept him 
silent. He was in a good practise and 
position now, and could well afford to 
maintain a wife out of his professional 
earnings ; but he was a proud man, and 
keenly sensitive, and would shrink from 
the idea that even the merest gossip of 
the world should accuse him of having 
paid court to the heiress from interest- 
ed motives. 

All that Anne surmised was true ; 
true now to a greater extent than she 
suspected. The regard which Clement 
Burton felt for Miss Middleham on 
their first acquaintance had grown with 
their daily intercourse, and had at last 
attained such proportions as rendered 
it necessary for hun to take some deci- 
sive step. What that step should be, 
required in his mind but short consid- 
eration. 

The feelings with which Anne had 
accredited him existed even more vivid- 
ly than she had imagined, and though 
he would have given all that he pos- 
sessed to call Grace his wife, he feared 
to declare himself to her, lest his mo- 
tives should be misunderstood. In the 
course of his experience he had fre- 
quently heard stories of doctors pervert- 
ing the confidence which had been placed 
in them professionally to their own 
private ends, and the mere idea, that 
such an accusation should be brought 
against him, filled him with horror and 
dismay. Better trample out the fire 
which was consuming him and go away, 
leaving no sign. It was time the pres- 
ent condition of affairs should cease ; and 
he set himself to work to bring about 
the end. 

When Mr. Burton's mind was once 
made up, he was prompt in action, and 
three days after his determination he 
presented himself at the Hermitage* 
The friends were in the drawing-room 
— Miss Middleham at work, while Anne 
was reading to her. After the ordinary- 
commonplaces, Clement said, in as gay 
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a tone as he could assume, " I have 
come to make a little revelation, which, 
I think, will surprise, and which I am 
selfi&h enough to hope may grieve you." 

Both the girls looked up instantly ; 
Grace in astonishment, Anne with an 
odd prescience of what was coming. 

Anne was the first to speak. " Some- 
thing which will grieve us ? " she re- 
peated. 

"I hope so," said Clement. "Odd 
though it may sound, I hope that the 
interest you both take in me is sufficient 
for you to be sorry to hear that I am 
going to leave you." 

The usual color fled from Grace's 
cheeks as she said, " To leave us, Mr. 
Burton; you don't mean for long, I 
suppose ? " 

" For long ? Certainly," he replied ; 
" possibly for life." 

Anne was silent ; but Grace .said, in 
a faint low tone, ''What can you 
mean ? Surely this is very sudden ? " 

" The decision is sudden," Clement 
said, " though I have had the idea for 
some time in my mind. The fact is, 
that I find this kind of work telling 
upon me, and I have long been desirous 
for a change. I think I explained to 
you, Miss Middleham, that my own 
inclination did not lead me to my pro- 
fession, and that I only took to it from 
necessity. I have nothing, to complain 
of my success in it, and it has made me 
many kind friends ; but I rather pine 
for freedom, and now there is a chance 
of obtaining it." 

A dead silence ensued, to break which 
Anne said, " You are not going then to 
pursue your profession abroad, Mr. Bur- 
ton?" 

" No," he said, as though suddenly 
recalling himself from a dream. " The 
fact is, that a patient of mine, and a 
kind friend as well, has received the 
appointment as governor to one of the 
West India islands. He takes me out 
with him as his secretary, and promises 
me that my work shall be nominal, and 
that I shall have plenty of time for 
any literary or scientific pursuits which 
I may choose to indulge in." 

Still Grace was silent ; but Anne 
said, in a hard voice, '' The temptation 
is a great one — when do you go ? " 

"My friend thinks of sailing in 
about ten days' time, but nothing is as 



yet decided. He only made me the 
offer last night, and you are the first 
to whom I have communicated it." 

" We ought to be greatly obliged to 
Mr. Burton for his selection of us to 
share his confidence, ought we not, 
Grace ? " said Anne. " Come, dear, 
you have promised me a drive to Rich- 
mond this morning, and the best of the 
sunshine will be lost if we delay." Then 
Grace, managing to regain her self- 
possession, said a few words, and Mr. 
Burton took his leave. 

That was a silent drive to Richmond, 
for each of the ladies was too piuch im- 
mersed in her own thoughts to speak. 
The shock which Miss Middleham had 
received at the announcement of Clem- 
ent Burton's intended departure, and 
the consequent alteration in her whole 
life ; the loss of something which she 
looked forward to from day to day, the 
breaking up of that delightful commun- 
ing which she regarded as the principal 
solace of her life, had been almost too 
much for her. Whatever dreams she 
had indulged in seemed now to be hope- 
lessly shattered. He could never have 
cared for her, or he would not have al- 
lowed himself to be carried away on so 
comparatively slight a pretext. All 
the kindness and attention, then, which 
he had paid her, had been prompted by 
friendship — nothing more ; and, impu- 
ting no blame to him, Grace owned she 
had cruelly deceived herself. Froili 
every one, even from Anne, she tried 
to hide any expression of her feelings, 
but this was beyond her control ; and 
as she lay back in the carriage, recall- 
ing the pleasures of the past, and mourn- * 
ing over the fiight of the happiness 
which she had anticipated in the future, 
tears of disappointment, scarcely hidden 
by her -veil, rolled down her cheeks. 

Her companion was equally silent, 
equally preoccupied, and if her eyes 
were dry, her mind, at least, was as 
much disturbed. The story which she 
had heard Clement Burton tell that 
morning, and the scene which she had 
witnessed, were, to her, ample confirma- 
tion of what she had long suspected. 
She now was certain that the young 
surgeon had found himself unable any 
longer to go quietly through the ordi- 
nary routine of life and be constantly in 
the presence of his idol, without declar- 
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ing himself. To avow his passion and 
ask her hand would be, according to his 
supersensitiveness, an act of meanness 
and disloyalty, and he had, therefore, 
sought for this appointment as a means 
of escape from the dilemma. His heart 
was breaking at the idea of separating 
from Grace, but it was, in his opinion, 
the voice of honor which bade him go, 
and he hesitated not Nor had Anne 
longer any doubt, if such had ever 
possessed her mind, that her friend re- 
turned Clement Burton*s affection. The 
sudden change in her appearance when 
Clement announced his departure ; her 
altered demeanor ever since ; the half- 
hysterical state in which, though she 
strove to disguise it, she then was — all 
showed that she was passing through 
no ordinary trial. 

And, above all, Anne felt herself 
called upon to make the crowning sac- 
rifice of her life, by stifling for ever the 
deep attachment she had silently nour- 
ished, and solving the difficulty which 
existed between those two. It could 
be done, she thought — the misunder- 
standing could be at once removed — ^if 
she only had the courage to efface her- 
self, and to act as interpreter between 
them. If Clement could be persuaded 
that Grace was really attached to him, 
and that in demanding her hand he 
would be behaving honorably, his mo- 
tive being beyond question, he would 
only too gladly obey the suggestion. 
As for Grace, to bring her lover to her 
feet would be recalling her to life. 

Here was a way, then, Anne thought, 
of repaying all the friendship which she 
had received at Grace's hands; and 
when she remembered the devotion 
existent from their schooldays, and, 
even at that present moment, manifest 
in each of Grace's words and acts to- 
wards her, she felt that, though her own 
immolation was a part of the scheme, 
she could yield herself up without a 
murmur. 

That night Anne Studley wrote to 
Mr. Burton a note, requesting him to 
call and see her the next morning, as 
she wished particularly to consult him. 
He was not to mention having received 
the note, and, if he saw Miss Middle- 
ham, was to make it appear to her that 
his visit was an ordinary one. Just 
before the time when she expected the 



young surgeon, Anne Stadley took 
Grace with her into the morning-room, 
out of which, through heavy velvet por^ 
tieres, opened a pretty little conser- 
vatory filled with exotics, and with a 
fountain plashing in its midst As they 
were sitting idly talking, the conversa- 
tion being mostly carried on by Anne 
— ^for Grace was meditative and preoc- 
cupied — ^Mr. Burton was announced. 

" Stay, Jennmgs,*' said Anne to the 
servant, quickly "one minute before 
you let him in. Grace, dear, I have 
a particular desire you should not see 
Mr. Burton this morning ; at all events, 
until I have spoken to him upon some 
very important business of my own." 

The blush was on Grace's face in an 
instant " What can I do ? " she 
said. 

" If I go out I shall meet him in the 
hall." 

" Sfep into the conservatory, " said 
Anne ; " you can pass through and go 
out by the other door. Now, Jennings, 
show Mr. Burton in." 

But when Grace tried the outer door 
of the conservatory, she found it locked 
on the outside, and as Mr. Burton was 
already in the room, she was compelled 
to remain in hiding. 

" You see I have obeyed your com- 
mands. Miss Studley," was Clement's 
salutation, " and I am here." 

" It was very good of you to come," 
said An^e, quietly ; " but I think, 
before our interview is ended, you will 
see the necessity for my somewhat ap- 
parently brusque summons. You used 
to say," she added, with a slight color 
rising, but fading as suddenly as it 
came, " in the old days, when I was 
Mrs. Gaynor — you used to say that one 
of my chief merits was frankness." 

" I never knew you to be otherwise 
than thoroughly frank and thoroughly 
trustworthy," he said. 

"And you will find/ I hope, that 
those qualities have not deserted me. 
In all I am going to say to you 
now I shall be thoroughly frank — too 
frank for politeness, perhaps, but not 
for truth ; certainly not too frank, con- 
sidering how very nearly the happiness 
of one so dear to me is concerned." 

He started, and looked at her keenly. 
" I am afraid I do not comprehend you. 
Miss Studley," he said. 
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"I think you do," she replied, 
quietly ; " or, at all events, have some 
glimmering of what I mean. Mr. Bur- 
ton, you love my friend, Grace Mid- 
dleham!" 

He started, and cried, in an excited 
tone, "What makes you think that I " 

" My own observation ; my own in- 
tuitive knowledge," she said. 

" I am not answerable for your own 
observation, nor for your intuitive 
knowledge, Miss Studley. I can only 
say that such knowledge could niever 
have been derived from anything which 
I have ever said-— or done." 

" You may have your words and ac- 
tions under command, Mr. Burton," 
she replied, ** and yet involuntarily have 
given me reason to suspect what I have 
just averred. You love Grace Middle- 
ham, I repeat ! " 

" And what if I do ? " he cried, sud- 
denly. " It is not a confession which I 
should have voluntarily made ; and yet, 
inexplicable as my hesitation may seem 
to you, it is one in which I glory. " 

" And yet, for the sake of improving 
your position, you would readily for- 
sake her ? " 

" For the sake of improving my posi- 
tion ! " he cried. 

" Is it not so ? " said Anne, scornful- 
ly. " You pretend to yourself that you 
love this girl, and yet, when the oppor- 
tunity offers for you to get rid of the 
profession which you never liked, and 
of which you are thoroughly wearied — 
when you see a chance of easily obtain- 
ing change of scene, and of leading a 
more congenial life, you do not hesitate 
to accept it and to throw your fine feel- 
ings to the winds." 

" You scarcely know what you are 
saying. Miss Studley, " said Clement, 
quietly. 

" Do I iiot ? " said Anne ; " I think 
I do. I think any one before whom 
the circumstances were brought would 
not hesitate to decide with me that, 
however much you may imagine your- 
self to be in love, in the course which 
you propose to take you are selfishly 
preferring your own ease and comfort, 
and the improvement of your position, 
to the love which you profess to feel." 
Clement Burton rose from his chair 
and stood before her, hat in hand. 
"You told me that you would be frank. 



Miss Studley, and I expected plain 
speaking from you ; but I was, I con- 
fess, but little prepared for the turn 
which your observations have taken. 
This is the first, and it must be the last, 
tiine on which this subject shall ever 
be mentioned between us." My frank- 
ness, therefore, shall be as great as your 
own, and I hope it will have the effect 
of leaving a different impression on your 
You have guessed rightly that I love 
Miss Middleham, but how deeply I love 
her you will never know. For that 
love I am prepared — ^nay, I am about 
to sacrifice what is to me the whole 
pleasure of existence — ^being with her, 
the seeing and hearing her, the breath- 
ing the air she breathes, the Iknowledge 
that this delight is to be renewed from 
day to day — ^for that love I am giving 
up the practice, to secure which I have 
toiled early and late, and the prospects 
which are opening before me ; and I do 
this, I keep silence before her, and leave 
her presence for ever without having 
breathed one word of my hopes, because 
I will not have it said that I, the poor 
surgeon, made use of my professional 
opportunities to gain the confidence of 
the wealthy heiress for my own purposes. 
If Miss Middleham had herself been 
poor, I should, months ago, have put to 
her the question with which my heart 
had been so long troubled, and asked 
her to become my wife." 

He spoke with trembling lips and 
pallid cheeks. When he had come to 
an end he made a bow, and was turning 
away, but Anne caught him by the 
arm. 

" Don't you think it fair ? " she said, 
"that Miss Middleham should know 
the state of your feelings^-should have 
an opportunity of answering that ques- 
tion?" 

" She shall never have it from me," 
said Clement, with a sigh. 

" But suppose she has had it already," 
said Anne, drawing aside the curtain, 
and pointing to where Grace stood, her 
blushing face covered with her hands. 
" Suppose I have given her the chance 
of hearing and answering, don't you 
think it mil be worth while to get her 
reply from her own lips ? " 

Clement Burton did not take up his 
appointment as secretary to the West 
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India governor, but remained in London 
where you have perhaps seen him very 
often, for he is one of our most eminent 
surgeons, and his practise is enormous. 
His wife, who is very pretty and much 
admired, wants him to retire, but he 
seems to be too much interested in his 
work. Mr. and Mrs. Burton are the 
active and generous patrons of a pros- 



perous institution for training hospital 
nurses, at the head of which is Anne 
Studley, who devotes all her time to the 
institution. She lives in the house, and 
personally superintends an imbecile 
woman with a useless right arm, who 
sings very sweetly, and is happy in 
her mindless way, looking to Anne for 
everything, as a dog looks to its master. 



The End. 
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